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Thirty-Second Indian National Congress 

RESOLUTIONS 

I The Late Mr Dadabhai Naoroji 

That this Congress desires to place on record its sense of profound sorrow 
at the death of Dadabhai Naoroji His great services to the motherland will 
Always enshme his memory m the grateful recollection of his countrymen while 
his saintly character, his private worth, and public virtues will for all tune to 
come be an example and an inspiration to the people of India 

(From the Chair ) 

II The Late Mr A Rasul 

That this Congiess desires to express its profound sense of sorrow at the 
sudden and premature death of Abdul Rasul, a nan of the highest integrity of 
character, of noble devotion to. duty and of the purest and most stamless 
patriotism one who laboured strenuously to unite the Hindus and Mahommedans 
of this country m one bond of loving service to their country forgetful of all 
differences of race, language and religion 

(From the Chair ) 

HI India’s Loyalty 

That this Congress speaking on behalf of the ui ited people of India begs 
respectfully to convey to His Majesty the King Emperor their deep loyalty and 
profound attachment to the throne, then unswerving allegiance to the British 
connection and their firm resolve to stand by the Empire at all hazards and at 
all costs 

(From the Chair ) 

IV Welcome to Mr Montagu 

That this Congiess extends to the Rt Hon E S Montagu a most conhal 
welcome on the occasion of his visit to India The Congress hopes that his 
visit will be crowned with success and that it will convince him of the supreme 
necessity for the establishment of responsible government in this country 

( From the Chair ) 

V Release of Messrs Mahommed Au & Shaukat Au 

That this Congress urges on the Government the immediate release of 
Messrs Mahommed All and Shaukat All who have remained incarcerated since 
October, 1914 and are now kept interned because of religious scruples which 
they hold in common with the whole of Islam m India and elsewhere and which 
are not incompatible with loyalty to the King Emperor 
Mooed fey — Mi B G Tilak 
Seconded fey- — Mr Jumnsdas Dwarkadas (Bombay) 

Supported fey — Mr S Satyamuiti (Madras) 

„ •• ,, Abdul Majid 

,, ,, ,, A C BaneTjea 

,, ,, Pandit Gokarnanath Misra 



VI Indian and the Army 

* (a) That this Congress urges that adequate provision be made under the 
Indian Defence Force Act for giving military training to as Urge a portion of 
His Majesty’s Indian subjects as may offer themselves for such training and in 
particular, the Congress urges that Cadet Corps con.. sting of young men from 
16 to 18 years of age be organised :n each province 

* (b) That this Congress notes with satisfaction the removal of the racial 
bar against the admission of Indians to the commissioned janks of the army and 
the appointment of rune Indians to such ranks, and express the hope that the 
rules to be framed to regulate future appointments will provide for the appoint- 
ment of Indians to a large proportion of commissioned posts, for the opening 
of colleges m India for the training of officers and for their examination in this 
country. The Congress further hopes that the rules will be published for 
general information before they are passes 

(c) That this Congress strongly urges that the pay, prospects and 
equipment of Indian soldiers and non commissioned officers should be improved 
Moved by — Mr J N Roy (Bengal) 

Seconded by — Mr Venkalapaty Rhau (Madras) 

Supported — Mr Barkat All (Lahore) 

„ „ Prof Rama Murti (Madras) 

„ „ Rai Bahadur Jadunath Majumdar (Bengal) 

,, „ Mr Phathapekar 

„ ,, Dr Madho Singh (Behar) 

Rajen (Madras) 

Vll Press Act 

That this Congress places on record its strong conviction that by reason 
of the wide and arbitrary power conferred by the Press Act of 1 9 1 0 upon the 
Executive and the way in which it has been used, the Act has proved a menace 
to the liberty of the Indian Press and tended to demoralise public life, and 
Congress strongly urges the Government to repeal it 

Moved by — Mr B G Hormman (Bombay) 

Seconded by — The Hon Mr Fazlul Huq (Bengal) 

Supported by — Babu Narendra Kumar Basu (Bengal) 

• , Mr Saifuddin Kuchla (The Punjab) 

,, ,, Mr D C Ghose (Bengal) 

,» Debiprasad Khartan (Bengal) 

_ .. T M Krishnaswamy Iyer (Madras) 

Pandit K&shiram Tewary 

VIII Amendment of the Constitution 

(o) That in article XXIX of the Congress Constitution for th- word two’ 
before the words general secretaries the word three be substituted 

(b) That in article XXVII the word half’ be inserted before the words 
‘the amount of the fees &c 

(c) That the following be added after Article XXX 

The All India Congress Committee shall have power to frame rules for 
the transaction of its business not inconsistent with the constitution of the Indian 
National Congress Organization * 


(From the Chair ) 



IX Internments 

(a) That this Congress condemns the appointments of the Committee 
announced on the I Oth of December last in as much as the avowed object of 
the appointment is not to give relief but to introduce fresh legislation arming the 
Executive with additional powers to deal with the alleged revolutionary 
conspiracy m Bengal 

(b) That this Congress views with alarm the extensive use made of the 
Defence of India Act and Regulation 111 of 1818 (Bengal) and urges that the 
principle followed and the procedure adopted in the application of the Defence 

' of India Act should be the same as under the Defence of the India Act 
of England ^ 

(c) That in view of the grave and widespread discontent which has been 
caused by the harsh and indiscnmmate operation of the Defence of India Act 
this Congress urges that the Government should forthwith abandon the un British 
policy of punishing people Without trial and to grant a general amnesty to all 
political prisoners so as to bnng about that calm atmosphere which is necessary 
for the constitutional growth of India as well as for the successful prosecution 
of the war in which the empire is at present engaged 

(d) That the Congress urges that the non official members of the Legislative 
Council of any province in. which the detenues are being held should elect a 
visiting committee who shall visit all detenues in then province and report to 
the Government all cases of sickness and harsh or unfair treatment 

Mooed by — Mr J Chowdhuiy 
Seconded by — Babu Panchhan Banerjea 
Supported by — Pandit Gokamath Misra (UP) 

,, „ Mr V C Seshachan (Madras) 

M Khwaja (U P ) 

,, „ ,, Jitendralal Bannerjee 

„ „ Thade (C P ) 

,, „ ,, Ankshan Singh (Behar) 

,, ,, Snsh Chandra Chatter] ea (Bengal) 

X Omnibus 

(o) That this Congress urges the repeal of the Indian Arms Act and 
demands that no distinction be made between the Indian and European subject# 
of His Majesty as regard the terms and conditions on which they may be per 
mitted to possess and use arms 

(t) That this Congress is strongly of opinion that Indians tn the Crown 
Colonies and the Self Governing Dominions should be placed on a footing of 
absolute equality with other subjects of His Majesty 

(c) That this Congress in reaffirming the resolution on Education passed by 
the Congresses of 1906 and 1916 are strongly of opinion that the time has long 
since come for the education of Indian boys and girls to be under Indian control 
ns well as essentially Indian in spirit and urges the people ol India actively to 
support all responsible movements w hich fulfil these conditions 

(d) That having regard to the havoc caused jear after )ear by Malaria, 
Plague and other epidemics and pestilences, this Congress urges that questions 
of Sanitation should receive a far larger measuie of attention than they do at 
present and that adequate steps be taken for the sanitary improvement of the 
country 



* (e) That this Congress calls upon the people of India to labour for the 

success of the Swadeshi Movement by making earnest and sustained efforts to 
promote the growth of indigenous industries and to give preference, even at a 
sacrifice, to Indian products over imported comodities 

(f) That this Congress advocates a wider application of the system of trial 
by jury and urges that, in all Inals by jury Indians should have the right to claim 
that not less than half the jurors should be their own countrymen 

**(g) That Executive Officers in India shall have no judicial power entrusted 
to them and that the Judiciary in every province shall be placed under the Highest 
Court of that province 

(From the Chair ) 

XI Lala Arjun Lal Sethi 

That this Congress being informed by the President as a matter of urgency 
of the case of Lala Arjun Lal Sethi, a Jam prisoner now in Vellore Jail, m 
imminent danger of death by starvation on account of his religious principles, 
appeals to the Government of India to intervene at once and save his life 

(From the Chair ) 

XII Self Government 

This Congress expresses its grateful satisfaction over the pronouncement 
made by His Majesty s Secretary of State for India on behalf of the Imperial 
Government that its object is the establishment of responsible government m 
India 

This Congress strongly urges the necessity for the immediate enactment of 
a Parliamentary statute providing for the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment in India, the full measure to be attained within a time limit to be fixed in 
the statute itself at an eatly date 

This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the Congress-League Scheme 
of reforms ought to be immediately introduced by the statute as the first step in 
the process 

Moved by — Hon Mr Suiendranath Banerjea 
• Seconded by— Hon Mr M A Jinnah 
Supported by — Babu Beprn Chandra Pal 
„ „ Mr B G Tilak 

,, „ ,, C P Ramaswamy Iyer 

>> „ ,, C R Das 

.. „ „ Jayakar 

BP Wadia 

,, ,, Dr Ansari 

,, ,, Mr S R Bomanji 

,, ,, Mrs Sarojmi Naidu 

„ ,, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya 

,, ,■ Bhegai Haidar 

XIII. Indians in the Colonies 

This Congress re expresses its regret that the British Indians of South 
Africa and East Afnca still labour under disabilities which materially affect 
their trade and render their residence difficult, and unjustly and unduly restricts 
their movement to and in these parts of the Empire, and hopes that the local 



0 

authorities will realise their responsibility to the Indians who have, inspite of 
disabilities, taken their full share in the war by raising corps and otherwise 
remove the disabilities complained of and authorises the President to cable the 
substance of the resolution to the respective local authorities 
Proposed by — Mr M K Gandhi 
Seconded by — Mr Paltanwalla 
Supported by— Sheikh Ibrahim 

„ ,, Sadhu Ganpat Pantulu 


XIV Indentured Labour 

This Congress is of opinion that the report of the Inter-Departmental Com 
mittee which recently sat in London to consider the question of indentured labour 
is not calculated to deal wrth the evils of indentured labour This Congress is 
further of opinion that nothing short of complete abolition of indentured labour, 
whether described as such or otherwise, can effectively meet the evils which 
have been admitted by all concerned to have done irreparable barm td the 
labourers, and this Congress records its grateful appreciation of the services 
rendered to the cause by Mr C F Andrews who at considerable nsk to health 
journeyed Vo the Fiji Isles, and is still labouring for the welfare of the Indians 
residing in those Isles 

Mooed by — Babu Sasanka Jiban Roy 

XV The Grievances of the Depressed Classes 

This Congress urges upon the people of India the necessity, justice and 
righteousness of removing all disabilities imposed by custom upon the depressed 
classes, the disabilities being of a roost vexations and oppressive character, 
subjecting those classes to considerable hardship and inconvenience 
Proposed by — Mr G A Nateson 
Seconded by — Mr Desai 
Supported bij — Mr Rama Iyer 
,« ,, ,, Asaf All 

XVI Working of Coercive Legislation 

That a request be made to Parliament through the Secretary of State for 
India, to appoint a Parliamentary Commission to inquire into the working of the 
special coercive legislation passed by the Governor General in Council and the 
Supreme Legislative Councils and Local Governments, restricting freedom of 
speech, writing, association and meetings, and the use of the Defence of India 
Act for similar purposes^ together with the varied working of the laws in different 
Provinces, causing uncertainty and distrust 

That the President submit the above to the Secretary of State through 
H E the Viceroy 

(From t he Chew ) 

XVII Boy Scouts’ Movement. 

This Congress recommends the formation of Indian Boy Scouts’ Asso- 
ciations m every province, under Indian central 

fFrom the Choir ) 



w 

XVIII Deputation to England 4 

That the All-India Congress Committee be authorized to send a deputation 
* to England if necessary 

Moved by — Hon’ble Mr K V Rangaswamy Iyenger 

XIX The Congress and the Labour Party 

This Congress requests Mr Joseph Baptista and Mr H S L Polak, 
both now m England to convey to the Labour Party in annua! session assembled, 
its cordial welcome of their proferred help in obtaining the passage through 
Parliament of a statute embodying the grant of responsible government to India 
This Congress authorises the. President to send a cablegram to Sir William 
Wedderburn, Bart , Chairman of the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, informing him that, in response to an invitation from representatives 
of the Labour Party, the Congress is requesting' Messrs Baptista and Polak to 
attend the forthcoming Labour Congress 

* (From the Chan ) 

XX Formation of New Congress Circles 

That the Telugu Districts in the Madras Presidency. Sind in the Bombay 
Presidency, and Delhi with Ajmere Merwara and British Rajputana be consti 
tuted into separate Congress circles 

(From the Chan ) 

XXI Amendments of the Constitution 

(a) That in Article VI and other Articles of the constitution the word 
‘Province means and includes any provincial area which is constituted 
a Congress circle 

{b\ That in Article VI the word ‘Nine’ be omitted 

(c) That alter the word Madras’ ‘II Andhra’ be added, that ‘II’ be 
changed into ‘III’, that alter the word ‘Bombay* ‘IV Suidh’ be added that 
‘III’ be changed into V , and *IV‘ into *VI‘ and that after the words United 
Provinces’, VII enclave of Delhi with Ajmere-Merwara and British Raj- 
putana’ be added and that ‘V be changed into ‘VIII’, ‘VI* into ‘IX’, ’VII 
into ‘X’, ‘VIII into *Xl* and ‘IX’ into ’Xll* 

(d) That in Article XIII lor the words beginning with ‘ 1 5 representatives' 
and ending with ’Burma’ the following be substituted — 


1 4 representatives of Madras 

ir 


,, Andhra 

20 


,, Bombay 

5 


,, Sindh 

25 


,, Bengal 

25 


,, United Provinces 

5 


,, Delhi, Ajmere-Merwara and British Rajputana 

20 


„ Punjab including North-West Frontier Provinces 

12 


,, Central Provinces 

20 


. , Behar and Onssa 

6 


,, Berai 

5 


,, Burma 



(e) That in Article XXIV lor the words ‘from not more than 15' to 
'Burma* a similar change be made as in the above resolution, 

0) That the representatives of the newly formed Congress Circles and the 
additional members of the other circles do take their place on the All-India 
Congress Committee in 1918 as soon as their names are reported to the General 
Secretaries notwithstanding anything contained in Articles 1 4, 1 5 and 1 7 of the 
Constitntion, and that this procedure be without detriment to the elections made 
for 1918 under Article XIV. 

(From the Chair;) 


XXII. The British Concress Committee. 

That this Congress records its sense of high appreciation of the services of 
Sir William Wedderburn and 'other members of the British Committee and 
resolves that the Organization of the British Committee and ‘India’ should be 
maintained. 


(From the Chair.) 


. XXIII. General Secretaries. 

(a) That Messrs. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, the Hon’ble Mr. Bhurgi 
and Dewan Bahadur Keshava Pillai be appointed General Secretaries of the 
Congress for the next year. 

( b ) That this Congress desires to'convey its most grateful thanks to Messrs. 
Subba Rao and Syed Manommed, General Secretaries of the Congress, and 
hopes that they vail still give the Congress their help and their counsel. 

(From the Chair.) 


XXIV. Place of the next Congress. 

That the next Congress be held at Delhi. 

Mooed by — Rai Bahadur Sultan Sing (Delhi). 



The Indian National Congress. 

32nd SESSION, 1917. 

FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

♦ 26TH DECEMBER, 1917 . 


THE Congress met at 2 P. M. 

The Proceedings commenced with the chanting of a song from the 
Rigveda : — 

United m progress and in speech, let your minds apprehend ahJ^e 
Alike m council and in prayer, alike m feelings and in thought , be 
“ ye on? in your aspirations and your desires , and may your m'nds 
be drawn together to bear unih one another 

Aftet this hymn, Bande Maiaram was sung by a choir of ladies and children, 
dressed all in white and led by Mrs. Amala Das. 

Babu Bipin Chandra Pal then read the telegrams that had been received from 
various persons and associations wishing success to the 32nd Session of the Congress 
aims. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee then called upon Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore to read out his opening invocation. Sir Rabindra, who received a 
tremendous ovation, then recited the following verses in a voice which, reaching the 
farthest comers of the pandai, hushed the vast audience, with'lts music and heartfelt 
eloquence — • 

Thou hast given us to live 

Let us uphold this honour with all our strength and will 
For Thy glory rests upon the glory that we are 

Therefore in Thy name we oppose the power that would plant its banner upon 

ouf soul 

Let us know that Thy light grows dim in the heart that bears its insult of 

bondage. 

That the life, when it becomes feeble, timidly yields Thy throne to untruth, 

For weakness is the traitor who betrays our soul 
Let this he our prayer to Thee — 

Give us power to resist pleasure where it enslaves us. 

To lift our sorrow up to Thee as the summer holds its midday sun, 

Make us strong that our worship may flower in love and bear fruit in work 
Make us strong that we may not insult the weak and the fallen. 

That we may hold our love high where all things around us are wooing the dust 
They fight and kill for self-love, giving it Thy name. 

TV;y fight for hunger that thnves on brother’s flesh. 

They fight against thine anger and die 
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But let U 3 stand firm and suffer with strength 

for the True for the Good for the Eternal in man 
for Thy Kingdom which is in the union of hearts 
for thy Freedom which is of the Soul , 

Our voyage is begun Captain ■» * 

We bow to Thee 1 / , u 

The storm howls and the waves are wicked and wild but we sail on 
The mtnace of danger waits in the way to yield to Thee its offenng of pain 
And a voice in the heart of the tempest cnes ^ * 

Come to conquer fear 1 , ' 

Let us not‘ linger to look back foT tbe laggards or benumb the darkermg hours 

with dread and doubt 

For Thy time is our time and Thy burden is our own and life and death are but 
thy breath playing upon the eternal sea of Life 
Let us not wear our hearts away in picking small help and taking slow 

count of friends 

Let us know more than all else that Thou art with us and we are Thine for ever 
The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Rai Bahadur Baikuntha Nath 
Sen then read out tbe following address — 

Brother Delegates Ladies & Gentlemen, 

As Chairman of the Reception Committee, the high honour and privilege 
belong to me of receiving you Brother Delegates, in this City — the Capital so 
long of British India but now, alas 1 shorn of its proud distinction , and on behalf 
of the Reception Committee and in the name of Bengal, 1 offer you a most hearty 
and cordial welcome No one is more conscious than I am of my infirmities such 
as might induce in me diffidence about the satisfactory discharge of the delicate 
functions of the responsible position to which the voice of Bengal has called me 
But m will, brotherly solicitude for your comfort, earnestness of purpose, and 
devotion to the Cause which has brought us together 1 yield to none in the country 
Brother Delegates, many of you have travelled long distances to attend this great 
function and all have come at considerable personal sacrifice under a supreme 
sense of duty to your King and Country at the present critical time I hope and 
trust the camaraderie which murt prevail among us all in such circumstances will 
inspire mutual goodwill and prompt you Brother Delegates, to overlook my 
personal failings the shortcomings of our arrangements for your stay and our poor 
cheer to forget your discomforts and to accept our will for the deed 

Brother Delegates, this is perhaps the most important session of the Indian 
National Congress In the history of this national institution it has never been 
confronted with graved and more difficult problems our responsibilities have 
never been heavier Since its inauguration thirty two years hack under the 
inspiration and able guidance of some of our most distinguished friends and 
patnots, as a small and unpretentious organisation for focussing official attention 
upon only a few among many of our irritating and clamant political grievances 
and for educating public opinion both m India and England and during the 
whole penod of its vigorous adolescence it has never had to tackle more 

momentous, more complicated and more perplexing constitutional questions 

questions fraught with such immense possibilities for the destinies of the people 
Our fate is in the making as it were, and our future and the future of succeeding 
generations of Indians will depend to some extent at least, upon our deliberations 
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in tins hall and our activities outside it At such a supreme hour m our national 
existence one naturally deplores the absence from our ranks ol th- illustrious 
leaders of the past to whose wise counsel and selfless devotion the Congress 
owes all its present development and all its power The additional toll taken 
by Death during the year might well overpower us and paralyse our energies 
The death of Mr Dadabhoy Naoroji coming between the death of Mr Khare 
and that of Mr Rasul has touched the innermost core of the Indian 1 eart Mr 
Dadabhoy Naoroji — the most illustrious and devoted among workers m the Great 
Indian Cause — who by his long and indefatigable labours well and truly laid 
the foundations of Indian constitutional organisation and agitation — the Prophet 
who showed us the Light and preached to us the noble and saving cult of Swaraj 
m India at a time when our vision was fixed upon a lower horizon of political 
development — who even with the Hand of Death upon him had the betterment 
of India uppermost in his mind — who among us could ever be reconciled to the 
calamity and fail to sigh for him at the present crisis? Both devoted workers 
ivlr Khare s and Mr Rasul s death has created a void which it is difficult to fill 
Mr Rasul s name will go down to postenty with the additional distinction of 
being the first Musalman to be identified with us Hindus to apply his gre?‘ talents 
to the National Cause without his attention being engrossed by the seductions of 
a brilliant career at the Bar and to stake his all for the political progress of his 
countrymen he loved so well on lines laid down by the Indian National Congress 
It is some consolation to us to know that his roble life was not lived in vain and 
that his proselytising labours among bis coreligionists have yielded a rich harvest 
in the present thorough indentification of Hindu and Moslem political interests 
It is useless to waste time in idle sorrow when the moments are precious and the 
spirits of our illustrious dead cheer us with their presence here and beckon to us 
to advance with spirit and determination to the hard work ahead soothed and 
supported by the Divine teachings of the Geeta 

Brother Delegates the tunes are indeed critical We meet once again 
under the shadow of the Great War which has shaken to its foundations the whole 
fabric of human society To desenb- it as devastating is to leave unexposed 
the deep inner meaning of the conflict Misapplied science perverted talent and 
the most gigantic military machinery have done their worst they have imparted 
a shock of unparalleled violence to tne whole civilised world for savagery for 
butchery for vandalism the Teuton swashbuckler has beaten all record But 
far more important than the incidental loss in life and property is the effect of the 
War upon the future of human civilisation The inherent defects of materia! 
civilisation stand exposed to-day such as they would never have done in any other 
event The combinations of nations engaged m the titanic struggle are animated 
by conflicting principles of human existence — one standing out for centralisation 
domination and the gospel of brutal force while the other is determined to fight 
to the last in defence of the exalted principles of righteousness justice and 
protection of the w eak and the oppressed — m short of all principles which 
make life worth living In such a fight there could never be any mistake about 
the attitude and the sympathies of an Ea tern nation in the happy possession of a 
civilisation di tingilished alike for its hoary age and its soft and humanising 
characteristics — a nation with a living faith in progressive evolution and modest 
conceptions about human life as only a link maj b~ an unimportant Imk tn the 
long chain of Uvea that must pteeede ultimate salvation It ts not loj ally to the 
Throne or to the Empire alone that inspires our action on the present occasion a 
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higher and a nobler spring will be found in our Indian civilisation our soft Indian 
nature and our’spmtual conceptions and associations The bonds between India 
and the British Empire rest upon far stronger and firmer foundations than the 
accident of historical association They derive their strength from the Subsistence 
between the two Empires of a complete identity m principles and the most 
perfect unity in ideas about human rights But sympathy is not everything now 
The shock that is felt throughout the Empire must stimulate us 16 put forth our best 
energies in the Common Cause With the collapse of Russia and the 
consequential prolongation of the War the time has come for more active 
co operation with the forces of the Empire In the existing conditions of Indian 
development we have perhaps to our credit a glorious share in the War But it 
B not the glory that should be the limit of our ambition or even the chief 
consideration So long as the ultimate issue remains undecided the kudos 
should be a matter of comparative indifference The call of duty is there to 
impel us to organise the resources of India in men and money for the service of 
the Empire in the most efficient manner Recruits must be sent to the Front by 
the thousand instead of by the score and funds must be supplied liberally for 
the support of the military organisation so necessary for crushing once for all 
Prussian militarism 

But Brothe- Delegates in this connection note must be taken of the 
draw backs to the full employment of the splendid man power of India at this 
ensis To our infinite regret in pursuance of a fatal policy of distrust and 
suspicion in the past the material has been allowed by Government to deteriorate 
After 1 50 years of British Rule one finds to one s surprise and sorrow that the 
martial instinct is practically dead throughout the country except in particular 
areas and among particular classes Whole provinces and whole races have 
been characterised os non military and recruitment notwithstanding our repeated 
and earnest protests has been confined within very narrow limits People have 
forgotten the use of arms — thanks to the operation of the Indian Arms Act — 
somuch so that most of them have come to develop quite a fear for firearnu It 
is contended by the Anglo Indian Press that the free and unrestricted use of 
firearms can never make a nation martial and Americans are referred to by way 
of illustration The fallacy of the argument is obvious It is vitiated by a 
disregard of the fact that it is one thing £or a nation to devote its energies to the 
pursuit of peaceful occupations in preference to the military and it is quite 
another thing for people to become unfit for a military career through 
demoralisation It would be preposterous to suggest that in the United States 
of America the proper material is absent The bulk of the people are European 
in origin providing as good material for service in the field as any in th* world 
11 Americans are not martial it is because they find profit in other spheres of 
a tmty No conclusions can legitimately be drawn either for or against the 
mam proposition from the absence of an Arms Act in the United States of 
America Even if there was any force or point in the contention which there is * 
none volunteering must be admitted to be a powerful lever for keeping the nation 
at a proper level of fitness for military service But what has been the policy 
o ( our rulers in this matter? Have the earnest appeals of the people for 
admission into the volunteer units been heeded? No the responsibility of our 
present helpless condition must rest with Government 

And this demoralisation of the people accounts for much of the tardiness 
of the present recruiting The hopelessness of free promotion to the com 
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nussioned ranks of the Army has likewise retarded recruitment, especially among 
the better classes The announcement of 20th August last, which all India 
hails with delight and hope has not gone far enough, and the grievance has not 
been removed The Indian must be placed on a level of equality with the 
European as regards admission into the commissioned ranks of the Army before 
any «ubstantial results can be expected from the recent change of policy 

Brother Delegates, the complaint has been that the response to the call 
for recruitment has not been commensurate with our protestations of loyalty and 
thorough identity of interests with the British nation That was the gravamen of 
^3ir Micheel O’Dwyer's charge, — a charge based upon a cavalier disregard of 
facts Regard being had to the history of the areas to which recruitment has 
lately been extended and all circumstances, enlistment has neither been slow nor 
unsatisfactory But the conectness of the hypothesis assumed for the sake of 
argument, a study of the etiology of the alleged public apathy will reveal the 
ugly truth that it *s thfe natural effect of the policy of exclusion, executive 
domination, estrangement and mistrust «o far followed by British Indian rulers 
A ruling caste has gradually been created in India with all its evils of mutual 
hatred, mutual repulsion and mutual distrust The European has come to 
enjoy the privileges of the Hindu-world Brahmin, superior to all Indians from 
the accident of hi? birth and practically immune from the operation of even the 
territorial penal laws Murder of an Indian, however deliberate and cruel in 
its details, is not followed in his case by the punishment provided m the Penal 
Code The*re is also the dead weight of the Indian Civil Service, which, in the 
name of administrative efficiency and for the sake of prestige, has opposed with 
varying degrees of success all Indian reforms, and has neutralised the effects 
of reform* ultimately introduced The continuance of the unholy combination 
of judicial and executive functions, notwithstanding Lord Duffenn s admission 
and the authoritative pronouncement in Council of the Home Member Si, 
Harvey Adamson, and the non introduction of simultaneous examinations in 
England, and. India, toe iJtwt teccntoiaDJ: if the. h.vgb« btan/Jwex of tfve lidiaa 
services in defiance of a Resolution of the House of Commons are illustrative of 
the first proposition, the retarded growth of Local Self Government, through 
executive interference from uxlhm contrary to the wholesome principles embodi d 
in Lord Ripon’s Resolution of I $82 is illustrative of the second proposition 
The civilian, again, is not satisfied with his pretentious role of the omniscient and 
omnipotent bureaucrat , he has put himself forward as the only true representative 
of the dumb millions of India • Such a claim ui any other country would have 
been condemned for its extravagance, but here the theory animates Government 
policy m many departments And one of the reasons for frequent revision of 
Land Revenue assessment and short period settlements so harassing in their 
operation and oppressive in the result to the whole agricultural community 
including the mal guzar and the tenant, is the anxiety of the Civil Service to 
protect the peasant against the rapacity of the landlord To protect the non 
Brahmin against the Brahmin and th* illiterate masses against the educated 
classes, the civilian, as the only man having the true interests of India at heart, 
would fain rent any scheme of constitutional reforms It would be ertircly 
wrong to expect that such things can go on fer anv length of time among an 
intelligent people without rousing their su*piaois about the gfrod faith of th<- 
Lure^ucracy 

The dislocation of the arcie'rt village organisation ard the d<*eav of 
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cottage industries through the evils of a wooden and riielastic and one might 
add unimaginative administration aqd European competition and European 
exploitation of India s resources are potent contributory causes of the general 
dissatisfaction The inglorious record of oversea indentured emigration and the 
treatment accorded to our countrymen in the Colonies have certainly not soothed 
the feelings of the people The recent incident in British East Africa only 
aggravates the humiliation atid the bitterness 

In addition to these chronic troubles some incidental to alien dominatio 
and therefore unavoidable and others purely accidental and removeable the sent 
of repressive measures recently adopted by Government had had the most distresi 
mg effect upon ihe public mind The Seditious Meetings Act the Crimes Ad 
the Indian Press Act and the Defence of India Act require special mention as th 
most trying of these Freedom of speech and writing is cherished in India wit 
almost religious enthusiasm That right has been taken away from us Indian 
while Europeans unless guilty of the fatal mistake of championing the India 
Cause are immune from the operation of the restrictive legislation PeopI 
might well fret at the arrangement but the Defence of India Act and the oh 
Regulations — Bengal Regulation 111 of 1818 Madras Regulation II of 181 \ 
and Bombay Regulation XXXV of 1827 — through the administration of then 
especially — have overshadowed the other Acts and have created an atmosphere 
in India destructive of wholehearted cooperation between Government and th< 
public The internments are a standing grievance with us The incarceratio) 
of so many citizens and pronus ng youths without trial must be a matter of grav< 
concern in all countries in India it is almsot criminal It saps the very founda 
tions of the Empire by destroying that public fa th in British justice which is th< 
strongest bulwark of British Rule in India From time to time official (apologia: 
have been issued with all the authority attaching to gubernatorial pronounce 
ments The latest is that an organised conspiracy exists in Bengal and ell ei 
Provinces for the overthrow of Brit sh Rule The fact that the official announ e 
ment on the point synchronises with the preliminaries for a thorough overhaul 
by ihe Imperial Gw.’sbhmwJ of fhs- wbcie fh? Jsduur 

tion with the definite object of granting self government to India within a 
reasonable time is signjficient and the coincidence may be more than 
accidental But without questioning the bona fidcs of the official theory 
it may be pointed out that a broad proposition like that unsupported 
by evidence leaves room for scepticism The public will await with interest the 
report of the commission presided over by a Judge of the King s Bench 
Division of the British High Court of Justice But both the points of 
reference and the personnel are anything but reassuring The Punjab — the 
home of the Ghadr party is unrepresented and Bengal could have been and 
should have been more strongly represented In view of the scope of the inquiry 
and the method prescribed however the composition becomes a matter of 
subordinate interest Even the best of men not free to take independent 
evidence and to investigate the subject on judicial lines would perhaps come 
to the same conclusions as Government upon the ex parte statesments of nformers 
and the so called confessions of the detenus For a verdict on the basis of this 
evidence a comnuss on need not have been appointed Better results would 
0 , perhaps been obtaned by sendng the papers to a body of distinguished 
English Judges, The conclus ons of the commission on the first point will fail 
to command public confidence And on the second point the work of the 
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commission could have been done as well by the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India (Hear Hear ) That Department must have by this time 
developed a special aptitude for drafting repressive Legislation (Hear Hear ) 
The regret is repression never succeeds It must be followed by more repression 
A Conspiracy Act already exisits Great results were expected from it, but 
apparently it has failed The comrmssipn is therefore to advise Government 
about another, and possibly a more drastic, conspiracy law (Shame) But it 
may be safely prophesied that the effect of all this would be to exalt an inefficient 
Police (Hear Hear) at tbe expense of the people and to create a further estrange- 
ment between Government and the people' The commission, to say the least, is 
most inopportune It may help to prevent a general amnesty to political 
prisoners and to nullify to some extent the efforts of constructive British 
statesmanship, but it will at the same time destroy all hope of that active co- 
operation between Government and the people which is the supreme need of 
the hour (Hear Hear ) Political lollypops wilt never divert public attention 
and neutralise the evils of repression (H ear Hear ) 

In connection with the internments the whole point is, whether the com- 
plicity of the interned and the State prisoners in the alleged conspiracy can be 
'established by satisfactory evidence Lord Carmichael asserted in the course of 
his last Durbar Speech that Government had evidence in their possession which 
could not be published for special reasons Lord Ronaldshay practically repeats 
that statement , but mete general asseveration of that sort will fail to convince the 
public The evidence must be tested in a court of law under the fires of cross- 
examination The persons concerned must be placed on their tnal If they 
are npt, the legitimate inference is that any evidence in the possession of 
Government must be either tainted or of such a character that it cannot be 
p oduced in a court of law If the detenus are really guilty of any serious 
offence against the State or person or property, they may be dealt with as severely 
as possible There is absolutely ho sympathy with the criminal anywhere in 
Bengal, or for the matter of that in India, but if they are only suspects and the 
suspicion against them rests upon the weak foundation of Police report, they 
must be released The inviolability of the person and property of the citizen 
cannot be disregarded without senous detriment to the cause of good government 
and of the Empire 

That the treatment accorded to the detenus is capable of improiement 
appears from the repeated complaints in the Press (Hear hear) The hunger 
strike among the State prisoners in the Ahpur Central Jail is of the utmost moment 
and ought to anest public attention (Hear hear) The laws are bad enough 
in all conscience their operation is rendered harsher still by their administration in 
a manner opposed to the general policy and the detailed provisions The 
detention of State prisoners in solitary confinement in jails (Shame) — the worst 
form of imprisonment provided in the Penal Code — absolutely lacks justification 
(Applause) in principle and text, precedent and expediency Cells intended 
for “B Class Habituals” are certainly not fit place for State prisoner? (Hear, 
hear) The hunger strike ought to has e formed the subject of special nw estigation 
by at least the non-offiaal visitors of the jail But we find instead the authorities 
have adopted the* extraordinary course of removing the ‘Inkers to Allahabad 
and other places That was about the mo«t unsatisfactory method of dealing 
with so senous a situation Suicide bv detenus again,- is far from being 
reassunng ft is tune the fact w as faced — that the whole policy rnu«t be chang'd 
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before the public Will be satisfied in a land where the law is respected as 
religion (Hear, hear ) 

The Defence of India Act has similarly been put into operation, thanks to 
the elastic regulations framed thereunder, in a manner foreign to its original 
purpose and object (Shame) The latest development is that a ‘promising industry 
is threatened with extinction through action taken under the Act The recently 
appointed Controller of Coal Supply, from the reports to hand wants to have 
third qlass collieries, — 100 or more owned by Indians — closed down (Shame) 
This will be nice business indeed ! How the closing of Indian collieries will 
help the Allied Cause, it is difficult to seel but the Defence of India Act is 
all-comprehensive in its operation, is ‘invoked for all purposes, and js supposed 
to invest the authorities With an extraordinary jurisdiction touching almost every 
detail of social order But all this is (he least calculated to reassure the public 

Brother Delegates, even if this long string of genuine grievances did not 
check public co operation with Government the mischievous activities pf 
that favourite, all powerful and infallible department known as the Criminal 
Intelligence Department are enough to make co operation on the part of the people 
impossible, (Hear, hear) unless it be in the contemptible role of spies ancl 
informers (Cheers) The ineptitude of this branch of the Police has been exposed 
more than once in judicial tribunals In perhaps every country the Police 
has officers distinguished for their detective ability, but here in India the 
C 1 D men have never been conspicuous for any special aptitude, natural or 
acquired or special qualifications for the detection of crime , they have ^eldom 
tracked a criminal but they make up for their deficiency by assuming extra- 
ordinary powers under extraordinary Acts In the ordinary courts their success 
in securing conviction is problematical in special- tribunals of final jurisdiction 
they breathe freer (Hear hear) , with special Commissioners under the Defence 
of India Act, unhampered by the ordinary rules of procedure, they are at their 
best (Applause) But it is by no means certain that they have exhausted their 
resources for acquisition of larger powers or that they have come to the end of 
their tether The new Commission proves that This much is certain however, 
that they have materially helped to create mutual distrust and mutual repulsion 
between the rulers and the ruled The letters written by the spade 
Sachmdrachandra Das Gupta of Rungpur to the District Magistrate and the 
C I D Inspector on the eve of his death throw a lurid light, not only upon the 
mischievous activities of the C I D , but also upon the state of exasperation 
and helplessness to which people anxious to live quietly are driven by 
them (Shame) 

Brother Delegates co operation cordial and wholehearted co-operation is 
the great need of the present situation and the problem of securing that public 
co operation must be tackled by the authorities with that sympathy and courage 
for which British statesmanship has ever been distinguished It is not enough 
to remove the grievances just specified We have His Excellency the Viceroy s 
assurance that the redress of grievances forms one of the three mam tasks he has 
set before his Government Particular grievances may be redressed but that 
will leave the real problem unsolved Grievances like scrub have an extra 
ordinary vitality and unless there is a root and branch reform they are sure to 
reappear again and again The policy of district must be replaced by one of 
implicit trust in the people And as trust and repression cannot go together 
the offensive Regulations and Acts must be repealed or their operation must be 
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limited to foreigners hailing from enemy countries, the C 1 D must-be abolished, 
and the Indian must be placed on a footing of absolute equality with the Euiopean 
tn the matter of civil and military appointment m India in loyal acceptance 
of the noble principles laid down m the famous Proclamation of Her Majesty 
Queen V ctoria of blessed memory and reaffirmed by succeeding Emperors 
The Indian must also have secured to him the rights and privileges of British 
Citizenship,— of frhe and unrestricted travel and stay throughout the British 
Empire — and adequate guarantees for purity in the administration of justice 
More important than all this, however, is the iritroduction of constitutional 
reforms m consonance with the principle of responsible government for India 
announced by Hu Majesty's Government Brother Delegates, we have 
outgrown the lines for our development fixed by past Congresses Even 
within the year our ideas have expanded with marvellous rapidity About 
this time last year our thoughts were concentrated upon the speedy expansion 
of representative government m India This time the mam problem before 
us is, hoW best to introduce responsible government in this country containing 
elements of automatic development? Responsible government is the natural 
corollary and end of representative government, it u true but the idea 
was absent last year of starting with responsible government The world 
indeed is moving along at a giddy pace, as Mr Lloyd George pointed out, and 
we have covered the track of centuries in as many weeks The war has given 
a fresh unpulse to human society Under the new stimulus His Majesty's 
Government have given the only correct direction to constitutional agitation in 
India The forces of time were also moving towards the same end Once India 
has secured a place of honour, dignity, tiust and equality with the Self governing 
Colonies of the Empire on the Imperial War Cabinet, — thanks to the noble 
initiative of His Excellency the Viceroy — self government be it in a rudi 
mentary form at the beginning, must come to her The problem now is more 
about details than about principles His Majesty the King Emperor delivered 
4 to us sometime ago the blessed Message of Hope With the Imperial Cabinet 
resolved to give us responsible government, albeit m stages and both His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India anxious to deal with 
the question of constitutional reforms with broad and sympathetic statesman 
ship, the Hope India had so long cherished promises to approach fruition But 
we must not be carried away by possible feelings of elation at the happy prospect 
We must not forget that the foes of progress are hard at work and vested 
interests and monopolies have reared their heads as is then wont in all countries 
and all ages whenever there is a talk of reform In the United States oT 
America, oblivious of the supreme claims of humanity, they earned matters to 
extremes They are undeterred by the extravagance of their claims In India 
they seek to defeat the generous intentions of the Imperial Government by a 
ludicrous appeal to the exploded theory of conquest The Anglo Indian 
merchant must needs have hvs own way as heretofore because, forsooth be has 
started nulls and developed oversea commerce for his personal gain I It is 
hopeless to bring him round by argument His reason is clouded by passion and 
prejudice The present circumstances should have made him more reasonable, 
but, like Gideon's Fleece, he alone is dry when everybody, — tbe protagonists 
of reaction Sir Valentine Chirol, Sir Bampfylde Fuller and Sir John Rees 
included— is saturated with the heavenly dew of sympathy and love It is 
nothing strange that he should have supporters among a few Indians In America 
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too opposition to emancipation came from the slaves themselves But our 
fervent faith in the justice of our Cause, in the fairness of British Democracy, 
and the willingness and ability of the Imperial Government to redeem the 
pledged word will support us through the struggle Our hope lies, next to His 
Excellency Lord Chelmsford — distinguished alike for his sympathy and his 
liberal statesmanship, — wither Montagu, who has expressed his views on the 
present system of Indian Government with ah unfaltering voice and in terms that 
will remain deeply engraven m history, and who has the reputation of having the 
courage of his conviction Mr Montagu has before him a task that has rarely 
falleh to the lot of any statesman , he has at the same time a splendid opportunity l 
of doing to India that justice which is long overdue Seldom in the history of 
this unfortunate country has there been such a happy combination of authorities 
and of unity of purpose among them Mr Montagu has the support of the 
Cabinet and His Excellency the Viceroy alike He has also able colleagues on 
his Council, and none more trusted than our friend Mr Bhupendranath Basu, to 
help him with sound advice With his sympathy, political faith, insight, large 
experience, his personal observations in India, and his impressions and conclu- 
sions from confidential discussion of constitutional questions with the leaders of 
Indian public opinion and His Excellency the Vjceroy, he should be able to 
evolve a sound scheme of responsible government that will satisfy Indian 
aspirations at least fo 1 ! a generation or two It is a question indeed how far the 
idea of granting responsible government in stages is soitnd The weight of 
reason and experience and perhaps of authority, is in favour of full responsible 
government in the internal administration of the country But should such a 
scheme have to be abandoned for the present, let us at least have the foundations 
of real self government, — let us have a scheme such as in the natural process of 
evolution will lead to the introduction within a reasonable time of the colonial 
form of self government We hope we shall not be disappointed God grant 
that the authorities will rise superior to all considerations of prestige and class 
interest at this supreme hour of out national existence, and will ensure the 
permanence of British Indian Rule by making that rule responsive to the wishes 
•of the people 1 God grant that Mr Montagu will finish his altrustic labours, 
undeterred by clamours and threats of interested classes, to our entire 
satisfaction and the admiration of the world and posterity ! (Hear, hear) 

Brother Delegates I once more welcome you to this city with all the 
warmth of my Bengali nature and offer you the traditional hospitality of 
Bengal (Loud cheers) 

Having finished his address the Chairman called upon the Hon Babu 
Surendranath Banerjea to move the formal election of the President of ,he Congress 
The Hon Babu Surendranath Banerjea, who, on rising received a great 
ovation, said - — 

Mr Chairman, Brother and Sister Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen 
1 am charged by the Reception Committee to lay before you a proposition which 
I am sure will meet with your unanimous and enthusiastic acceptance I desire 
to appeal to you to ratify and confirm the .election of Mrs Besant (Loud 
applause) as President of this year s Congress Mrs Besant needs no intro 
duction from me (Hear, hear) She has a world wide name and fame— she is 
honoured and respected in both hemispheres She is one of world’s great 
orators (Hear, hear) Oratory, they sa? —not I— is a divine gift In her 
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case, it is merged m the grandeur of her personality and in the brilliance of her 
achievements I will not refer to her work outside India and standing on this 
Congress platform, 1 can only allude to her achievements in the domain of 
political reform But whatever may be the nature, the character and com- 
plexion of her world wide and cosmopolitan activities, there is the broad out- 
standing fact that she has made India her home (Hear, hear) — not m the sense 
of many of those who have^made it their home for purposes of exploitation 
(Hear, hear and laughter) — she has made India her home for the highest ends 
of the spiritual, moral, intellectual and political salvation of her people She 
loves India with a love exceeding even that of a woman and that love has been 
tested by tbe truest and noblest of all tests — consecrated by sacrifice and 
suffering She has suffered for the sake of India and we return her love with 
enthusiastic gratitude — for We are a grateful people — and in remembrance of 
her sufferings, in recognition of her services, and as a protest against the repressive 
policy of internment (Hear, hear), we have conferred upon her the highest honour 
which js in our power to bestow. Viz , the Presidentship of the Congress 
(Turning to Mrs Besant) Madam, you may go down on your knees and bless 
Providence that you have been selected as a victim of this repressive policy, for 
you have thus drawn to it the attention of the civilized world, and such a policy 
cannot stand the fierce glare of publicity and enlightened criticism I am sure 
that we axe within a measurable distance of that day when the death knell of 
this policy will be sounded and tbe Acts which incarnate it will be blotted out 
of the Statute Book Brother Delegates, I will not detain you longer because 
I have no desire to stand between you and the gifted lady who will follow me 
But I will say this that Mrs Besant has always been in the forefront of the fight 
for freedom She founded the Home Rulfe League She has by her 
marvellous work, stimulated and fostered the cause of Self Government and 
I believe that her imprisonment has imparted to it an impetus, such as years of 
steady, earnest woik would not have done — and which will carry it on to a 
triumphant issue Brother Delegates, we ate living in a psychological moment 
in the history of our country The signs and portents are all in our favour — 
glorious visions of the future are bursting upon our view — great potentialities 
are growing and expanding before our eyes There are those who would give 
worlds, to avert, what to them would be an evil day, and to postpone and 
indefinitely postpone the fruition of our legitimate hopes and aspirations We 
have to counteract these reactionary forces, and therefo,e, at this moment, we need 
all the patriotism, all the fervour, all the unflinching sacrifice which is so 
conspicuously associated with the honoured name of Mrs Besant At such 
a time so full of promise, yet also so full of difficulties have we therefore, 
thought it necessary, to induct Mrs Besant into the Presidential chart of ’he 
National Congress, to lead us, to guide us, to instruct us, in the firm confidence 
that she will take her place — worthily take her place — among the greatest, the 
wisest, the most illustrious of the Presidents of the Indian National Congress 
With these words, 1 lay this proposition before you (Loud applause) 

Dewan Govinda Raghava Iyer seconded and Mr S R Bomanji of Bombay, 
Lala Harkishen La! of the Punjab, Mr Hasam Imam of Behar and Mr Shamiulla 
Beg of Lucknow supported the motion. 

Chairman of the Reception Committee 1 understand that this is earned 
(Cheers) I now ask the President of the Congress, Mrs Besant, to take the chair 
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Mrs Besant then took the chair amidst thunderous applause and delivered her 
Presidential address 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Fellow-Delegates and Friends . 

Everyone who has preceded me in this Chair has rendered his thanks in fitting 
terms for the gift which is truly said to be the highest that India has it in her power 
to bestow It is the sign of her fullest love, trust, and approval, and the one whom 
she seats in that chair is, for his year of service, her chosen leader But if my 
predecessors found fitting words for their gratitude, in what words can I voice mine, 
whose debt to you is so overwhelmingly greater than theirs? For the first time in 
Congress history, you have chosen as your President one who, when your choice was 
made, was under the heavy ban of Government displeasure, and who lay interned as 
a person dangerous to public safety While I was humiliated, you crowned me with 
honour, while I was slandered, you believed in my integrity and good faith, while I 
was crushed under the heel of bureaucratic power, you acclaimed me as your leader , 
while 1 was silenced and unable to defend myself, you defended me, and won for me 
release 1 was proud to serve m lowliest fashion but you lifted me up and placed 
me before the world as your chosen representative 1 have no words with which to 
thank you, no eloquence with which to repay my debt My deeds must speak for 
me, for words are too poor I turn your gift into service to the Motherland , I conse- 
crate my life anew to her m worship by action All that I have and am, I lay on the 
Altar of the Mother, and together we shall cry, more by service than by words 

Bandc Mataram 

There is, perhaps one value in your election of me in this crisis of India’s destiny, 
seeing that I have not the privilege to be Indian-born come from that little island 
in the northern seas which has been, in the West, the builder up of free institutions 
The Aryan emigrants, who spread over the lands of Europe, carried with them the 
seeds of liberty sown in then blood in their Asian cradle land Western historians * 
trace self rule of the Saxon villages to their earlier prototypes in the East, and , 
see the growth of English liberty as up springing from the Aryan root of the free 
ar d self contained village communities 

Its growth was crippled by Norman feudalism there, as its millennia nourished 
security here was smothered by the East India Company But in England it burst 
its shackles and nurtured a liberty loving people, and a free Commons House Here, r 
it similarly burgeoned out into the Congress actiyilies and more recently into those 
of the Muslim League, now together blossoming into Home Rule for India The 
England of Milton, Cromwell, Sydney, Burke, Paine, Shelley, Wilberfoice, 
Gladstone the England that sheltered Mazzrni, Kossuth, Kropotkin, Stepmak, and 
that welcomed Garibaldi the England that is the enemy of tyranny, the foe of 
autocracy, the lover of freedom that is the England 1 would fain here represent to 
you to day To day, when India stands erect, no suppliant people, hut a Nation, 
self conscious, self respecting, determined to be free, when she stretches out her hand 
to Britain and offers friendship not subservience, co operation not obedience to day 
let me, western horn but in sprrit eastern, cradled in England but Indian by choice 
and adoption, let me stand as the symbol of union between Great Britain and India, a 
union of hearts and free choice not of compulsion, and therefore of a he which cannot 
bo broken a tie of loVe and of mutual helpfulness, beneficial to both Nations and 
blessed by God 
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Gone to the Peace , 

India’s great leader, Dadabhai Naoroji, has left his mortal body and is now one 
of tfie company of the Immortals, who watch over and aid India's progress He is 
with W C Bonnerjee, and Ranade, and A O Hume, and Henry Cotton, and 
Pherozeshah Mehta, and Gopal Krishna Gokhale — the great men who, in 
Swinburne’s noble verse, are the stars which lead us to Liberty’s altar 
These O men shall ye honour 
Liberty only and these 
For thy sake and for all men s and mine 
Brother the crowns of them shine 
Lighting the way to her shnn^ 

That our eyes may be fastened upon her. 

That our hands may encompass her knees 

Not for me to praise him in feeble words ol reverence and of homage His deeds 
piaise him, and his service to his Country is his abiding glory Our gratitude will 
be best paid by following in his footsteps, alike in his splendid courage and his un 
faltering devotion, so that we may win the Home Rule which he longed to see while 
with us, and shall see, ere long, from the other world of Life, m which he dwells 
to day 


The War and pre-War Military Expenditure 

The Great War, into the whirlpool of which Nation after Nation has been 
drawn, has entered on its fourth year The,, rigid censorship which has been 
established makes it impossible for any outside the circle of Governments to forecast 
its duration, but to me, speaking for a moment not as a politician but as a student of 
spiritual laws, to me its end is sure For the true object of this War is to prove the 
evil of, and to destroy, autocracy and the enslavement of one Nation by another, 
and to place on sure foundations the God-given right to Self-Rule and Self Develop- 
ment of every Nation, and the similar right of the Individua}, of the smaller Self 
so far as is consistent with the welfare of the larger Self of the Nation The forces 
which make for the prolongation of autocracy — the rule of one — and the even deadlier 
bureaucracy — the rule of a close body welded into an iron system — these have been 
gathered together m the Centra! Powers of Europe — as of old in Ravana — in order 
that they may be destroyed , for the New Age cannot be opened until the Old passes 
away The new civilisation of Righteousness and Justice, and therefore of Brother- 
hood, of ordered Liberty, of Peace, of Happiness, cannot be built up until the elements 
are removed which have brought the old civilisation crashing about our ears 
Therefore is it necessary that the War shall be fought out to its appointed end, and 
that no premature peace shall leave its object unattained Autocracy and bureaucracy 
must perish utterly, in East and West, and, in order that their germs may not re- 
sprout m the future, they must be discredited in the minds of men They must be 
proved to be less efficient than the Governments of Free Peoples, even in their 
favourite game of war, and then iron machinery — which at first bnngs outer prosperity 
and success— must be shown to be less lasting and effective than the living and flexible 
organisations of democratic Peoples They must be proved failures before the world, 
so that the glamour of superficial successes may be destroyed for ever Thdy have 
had then day and their place in evolution, and have done their educative work 
Now they are out of date, unfit for survival, and must vanish away 

When Great Britain sprang to arms, it was in defence of the freedom of a small 
Nation, guaranteed by treaties, and the great principles she proclaimed electrified 
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India and the Dominions They all sprang to her side without question, without 
delay, they heard the voice of old England, the soldier of Liberty, and it thrilled 
their hearts All were unprepared, save the small territorial army of Great Britain, 
due to the genius and foresight of Lord Haldane, and the readily mobilised army 
of India, hurled into the fray by the swift decision of Lord Hardmge The little 
army of Britain fought for time, fought to stop the road to Pans, the heart of France, 
fought, falling back step by step, and gained the time it fought for, till India s sons 
stood on the soil of France, were flung to the front, rushed past the exhausted 
regiments who cheered them with failing breath, charged the advancing hosts, stopped 
the retreat, and joined the British army in forming that unbreakable line which wrestled 
to the death through two fearful winters — often, these soldiers of the tropics, waist 
deep in freezing mud — and knew no surrender 

India with her clear vision, saw in Great Britain the champion of Freedom in 
Germany the champion^of despotism And she saw nghtly Rightly she stood by 
Great Britain, despite her own lack of freedom and the coercive legislation which 
outnvalled German despotism, knowing these to be temporary, because un English, 
and therefore doomed to destruction she spumed the lure of German gold and 
rejected German appals to revolt She offered men and money, her educated 
classes, her Vakils, offered themselves as Volunteers, pleaded to he accepted Then 
the never sleeping distrust of Anglo India rejected the offer, pressed for money, 
rejected men And sloVvly, educated India sank back, depressed and disheartened, 
and a splendid opportunity for knitting together the two Nations was lost 

Early in the War I ventured to say that the War could not end until England 
recognised that autocracy and bureaucracy must perish in India as well as in Europe 
The good Bishop of Calcutta, with a courage worthy of his free race, lately declared 
lhat it would be hypocritical to pray for victory over autocracy in Europe and to 
maintain it in India Now; it has been definitely declared that Self Government 
is to be the objective of Great Bntain in India, and that a substantial measure of it 
is to be given at once when Ihis promise is made good by the granting of the Reforms 
outlined last year in Lucknow, then the end of the War wi\J be in sight For the 
War cannot end till the death knell of autocracy is sounded 

Causes with which 1 will deal presently and for which India was not responsible 
have somewhat obscured the first eager expressions of India s sympathy, and have 
forced her thoughts largely towards her own position in the Empire But that does 
not detract from the immense aid she has given and is still giving It must not be 
forgotten that long before the present War she had submitted — at first, while she 
had no power of remonstrance, and later, after 1885, despite the constant protests 
of Congress — to an ever rising military expenditure, due partly to the amalgamation 
scheme of 1859, and partly to the cost of various wars beyond her frontiers, and to 
cortinually recurring frontier and trans frontier expenditure, in which she had no real 
in crest They were sent out for supposed Imperial advantages not for her own 

Between 1859 and 1904 — 45 years — Indian troops were "engaged m thirty 
seven wars and expeditions There were ten wars the two Chinese WaTS of 1 860 
and 1900, the Bhutan War of 1864 65, the Abyssinian War of 1868, the Afghan 
War of 1878 79, and, after the massacre of the Kabul Mission, the second war of 
1879 80, ending in an advance of the frontier, m the search fot an evpr receding 
‘‘scientific frontier’*, on this occasion the (frontier was shifted, says Keene, from 
the line of the Indus to the western slope of the Suleiman range and from Peshawar 
to Quetta", the Egyptian War of 1882, m which the Indian troops markedly 
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distinguished themselves, the third Burmese War of 1885 ending in the annexation 
of Upper Burma in 1 886 , the invasions of Tibet in 1 890 and 1 904 Of expeditions, 
or minor wars, there were 27 , to Sitana in 1858 on a small scale and in 1863 on a 
larger (the “Sitana Campaign’*) , to Nepal and Sikkim in 1 859 , to Sikkim in 1 864 , 
a serious struggle on the North West Frontier in 1 868 , expeditions against the Lushais 

in 1871-72, the Da8as in 1874-75, the Nagas in 1875, the Afndis in 1877, the 
Rampa Hill tribes m 1879, the Wazins and Nagas in 1881, the Akhas m 1884, 
and in the same yeat an expedition to the Zhob Valley, and a second thither m 1890 
In 1888 and *89, there was another expedition against Sikkim, against the Akozais 
(the Black Mountain Expedition) and against the Hill Tribes of the north east, and in 
1890 another Black Mountam Expedition, with a third in 1892 In 1890 came 
the expedition to Manipur, and in 1891, there was another expedition against the 
Lushais, and one into the Mnanzal Valley The Chitral Expedition occupied 
1 B94-95, and the serious Tirah Campaign, in which 40,000 men were engaged, 
came in 1897 and 1898 The long list — which 1 have closed with 1904 — ends 
with the expeditions against the Mahsuds m 1901 , against the Kabulis m 1902, and 
the invasion of Tibet, before noted All these events explain the rise in military 
expenditure, and we must add to them the sending of Indian troops to Malta and 
Cyprus m 1878 — a somewhat theatrical demonstration — and the expenditure of some 
£2,000,000, to face what was described as “the Russian Menace" in 1 884 Most 
of these were due to Imperial, not to Indian, policy, and many of the burdens imposed 
were protested against by the Government of India, while others were encouraged 
by ambitious Viceroys I do not think that even this long list is complete 
' Ever since the Government of India was taken over by the Crown, India has 
been regarded as an Imperial military asset and training ground a position from wluch 
' the jealousy of the East India Company had largely protected her, by insisting that 
the army it supported should be used for the defence and in the interests of India alone 
Her value to the Empire for military purposes would not so seriously have injured 
at once her pride and her finances, if the natural tendencies of her martial races bad 
been permitted their previous scope, but the disarming of the people, twenty years 
after the assumption of the Government by the Crown, emasculated the Nation, and 
the elimination of races supposed to be unwajlike, or, in some cases, too warlike to 
be trusted, threw recruitment more and more to the north, and lowered the physique 
of the Bengalis and Madrasis on whom the Company had largely depended 

The superiority of the Punjab, on which Sir Michael O Dwyer so vehemently 
insisted the other day, is an artificial superiority, created by the British system and 
policy, and the poor recruitment elsewhere, on which he laid offensive insistence, 
is due to the same system and policy, which largely eliminated Bengalis, Madrasis and 
Mahrattas from the army In Bengal, however, the martial type has been revived, 
chiefly in consequence of what the Bengalis felt to be the intolerable insult of the high- 
handed Partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon On this Gopal Krishna Gokhale said 
Bengal s heroic stand against the oppression of a harsh and uncontrolled 
bureaucracy has astonished and gratified all India All India owes a deep 

debt of gratitude to Bengal 

The spirit evoked showed itself m the youth of Bengal by a practical revolt, led 
by the elders while it was confined to Swadeshi and Boycott, and rushing on, when 
it broke away from then authority, mto conspiracy, assassination and dacoity — as kad 
happened in similar revolts with Young Italy in the days of Mazziru, and with Young 
Russia in the days of Stepmak and Korpotkin The results of their despair, 
necessarily met by the baiter and penal servitude, had to be faced by Lord Hardsnge 
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and Lord Carmichael during the present Wax. Other results, happy instead of 
disastrous in their nature, were the development of grit and endurance of a high 
character, shown in the courage of the Bengal lads in the serious floods that have laid 
parts of the Province deep under water, and in their compassion and self-sacrifice in 
the relief of famine. Their services in the present War — the Ambulance Corps and 
the replacement of its materiel when the ship carrying it sank, with the splendid 
services rendered by it in Mesopotamia ; the recruiting of a Bengali regiment for active 
service, 900 strong, with another 900 reserves to replace wastage, and recruiting 
still going on — these are instances of the divine alchemy which brings the soul of good 
out of evil action, and consecrates to service the qualities evoked by rebellion. 

In England, also, a similar result has been seen in a convict, released to go to 
the front, winning the Victoria Cross. It would be an act of statesmanship, as well 
as of divinest compassion, to offer to every prisoner and interned captive, held for 
political crime or on political suspicion, the opportunity of serving the Empire at 
the front. They might, if thought necessary, form a separate battalion or a separate 
regiment, under stricter supervision, and yet he given a chance of redeeming their 
reputation, for they are mostly very young. 

The financial burden incurred in consequence of the above conflicts, and of other 
causes, now to be mentioned, would not have been so much resented, if it had been 
imposed by India on herself, and if her own sons had profited by her being used as a 
training ground for the Empire. But in this case, as in so many others, she has shared 
Imperial burdens, while not sharing Imperial freedom and power. Apart from this, 
the changes which made the Army so ruinous a burden on the resources of the country 
were the system of “British reliefs,” the using of India as a training ground for British 
regiments; and the transfer of the men thus trained, to be replaced by new ones under 
the short service system, the cost of the frequent transfers and then connected expenses 
being charged on the Indian revenues, while the whole advantage was reaped by 
Great Britain. On the short service system the Simla Army Commission declared : 

The short service system recently introduced into the British army has increased 
the cost and has materially reduced the efficiency of the British troops in India We 
cannot resist the feeling that, in the introduction of this system, the interest of the 
fndian taxpayer was entirely left out pf consideration 

The remark was certainly justified, for the short service system gave India only 
five years of the recruits she paid heavily for and trained, all the rest of the benefit 
going to England The latter was enabled, as the years went on, to enormously 
increase her Reserves, so that she has had 400,000 men trained in, and at the cost 
of, India, „ * 

In 1863 the Indian army consisted of 140,000 men, with 65,000 white officers. 
Great changes were made in 1885-1905, including the reorganisation under Lord 
Kitchener, who became Commander-in-Chief at the end of 1902 Even m this 
hasty review, I must not omit reference to the fact that Army Stores were diawn from 
Britain at enormous cost, while they should have been chieHy manufactured here, 
so that India might have profited by the expenditure. Lately, under the necessities 
of War, lactones have been turned to the production of munitions ; but this should 
have been done long ago, so that India might have been ennehed instead of exploited 
The War has forced an investigation into her mineral resources, that might have been 
made for her own sake, but Germany was allowed to monopolise the supply of 
minerals that India could have produced and worked up, had she enjoyed 
Home Rule. India would have been richer, and the Empire safer, had she 
been a partner instead of a possession But this side of the question wilt 
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come- under the matters directly affecting merchants, and we may venture to 
express a hope that the Government help, extended to munition factories 
in time of War, may be continued to industrial factories in time of Peace The net 
result of the various causes above-mentioned was that the expense of the Indian army 
rose by leaps and bounds, until, before the War, India was expending £21 ,000,000 
as against the £28,000,000 expended by the United Kingdom, while the wealthy 
Dominions of Canada and Australia were spending only 1 Yi and 1 J4 millions 
respectively (I am not forgetting that the United Kingdom was expending over 
£51,000,000 on her Navy, while India was fiee of that burden, save for a 
contribution of half a million ) 

Since 1885, the Congress constantly protested against ( the ever increasing 
military expenditure, but the voice of the Congress was supposed to be the voice 
of sedition and of a class ambition, instead of being, as it was, the voice of educated 
Indians, the most truly patriotic and loyal class of the population In 1885, m the 
Fust Congress, Mr P Rangiah Naidu pointed out that military expenditure had 
been £1 1 ,463 000 in 1857 and had risen to £16,975,750 in 1884 Mr D E 
Wacha ascribed the growth to the amalgamation scheme of 1859, and remarked that 
the Company m (856 had an army of 254,000 men at a cost of 1 1 /z millions, 
while m 1 884, the Crown had an army of only 181 ,000 men at a cost of 1 7 millions 
The rise was largely due to the increased cost of the European regiments, overland 
transport service, stores, pensions, furlough allowances, and the like, most of them 
imposed against the resistance of the Government of India, which complained that 
the changes were “made entirely, it may be said, from Imperial considerations, in 
which Indian interests have not been consulted or advanced” India paid nearly 
£700,000 a year, for instance, for * Home Depots ’ — ‘ Home” being England 
of course — in which lived some 20 000 to 22,000 British soldiers, on the plea that 
their regiments, not they, were serving in India I cannot follow out the many 
increases cited by Mr Wacha, but members can refer to his excellent speech 

Mr Fawcett once remarked that when the East India Company was abolished 
the "English peop’le 'became direcfry responsible 'tor fhe Ciovemment of "India 'it 
cannot I think 4 be denied that this responsibility has been so imperfectly discharged 
that in many respects the new system of Government compares unfavourably with 
the old There was at that time an independent control of expenditure which 

now seems to be almost entirely wanting 

Shortly after the Crown assumed the rule of India Mr Disraeli asked the House 
of Commons to regard India as a great and solemn trust committed to it by an all- 
wise and inscrutable Providence' Mr George Yule in the Fourth Congress, 
remarked on this “The 650 odd members bad thrown the trust back upon the 
hands of Providence, to he looked after as Providence itself thinks best “ Perhaps 
it is time that India should remember that Providence helps those who help themselves 

Year after year the Congress continued to remonstrate against the cost of the 
army, until m 1 902 after all the futile protests of the intervening years, it condemned 
an increase of pay to British soldiers in India, which placed an additional burden on 
the Indian revenues of £86 000 a year, and pointed out that the British garrison 
was unnecessarily numerous, as was shown by the withdrawal of large bodies of 
^British soldiers for service in South Africa and China The very next year Congress 
protested that the increasing military expenditure was not to secure India against 
internal disorder or external attack, but in order to carry out an Imperial policy , the 
Colonies contributed little or nothing to the Imperial military expenditure, while India 
bore the cost of about one-third of the whole British army in addition to her own 

5 
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Indian troops Surely these facts should be remembered when India’s military 
services to the Empire are now being weighed 

In 1904 and 1905, the Congress declared that the then military expenditure 
was beyond India's power to bear, and in the latter year prayed that the additional 
ten millions sterling, sanctioned for Lord Kitchener’s reorganisation scheme, might 
be devoted to education and the reduction of the burden on the raiyats In 1 908, 
the burdens imposed by the British War Office since 1859 were condemned, and 
in the next year it was pointed out that the military expenditure was nearly a third 
of the whole Indian revenue, and was starving Education and Sanitation 

Lord Kitchener’s reorganisation scheme kept the Indian Army on a War footing, 
ready for immediate mobilisation, and on January 1 , 191 5, the regular army consisted 
of 247,000 men, of whom 75,000 were English, it was the money spent by India 
in maintaining this army for years in readiness for war, which made it possible for 
her to go to the help of Great Britain at the critical period to which I alluded She 
spent over £20 millions on the military services in 1914-15 In 1915 16 she spent 
£21 8 millions In 1916-17 her military budget had nsen to £22 millions, and it 
will be largely exceeded 

On tbs excess, the Viceroy has spoken very ominously For the Indian War 
Loan (excluding Treasury Bills recaved in England) no less than £32 millions sterling 
have been received and more is /coming in The proceeds of the Loan go to the 
British Government in London, as part of India's special contribution of £100 millions 
They have been utilised to meet War expenditure in India and Mesopotamia on 
behalf of the British Government But the Governor-General says 

This War expenditure will greatly exceed the amount allowed for the budget 
estimates which were based on the data then available and we now expect that 
the excess will practically swallow up the whole of the amounts so far received on 
account of the Indian War Loan over and above the £|0 millions assumed in the 
estimate for budget purposes India is the financial pivot of the British 

Empire in the East Thus apart from the expenditure in India and Mesopotamia 
to which I have just referred she is also undertaking the financing of large quantities 
wheat ]Ute manufactures hides and numerous other essential commodities which 
she is supplying to Great Bntain to tfie Dominions and to tfie Allied Governments 
She ib also providing funds on a considerable scale to East Africa and Persia and 
has had on vanous occasions to assist Ceylon Mauritius and Egypt by remittance 
of specie and otherwise of course we receive repayment for these services but 
os it rs not made trdlndia they necessarily constitute a continuing fax on our present 
resources here (italics mine) 

The taxes levied to meet the calculated defiat will by no means suffice to fill 
up the great gulf now yawning before us On whom will those taxes be levied? 
It is not unlikely that those Zamindats who have been allying themselves with officials 
and English non officials against their countrymen, may find themselves disappointed 
in their allies, and may begin to realise by personal experiences the necessity of giving 
to Indian legislatures, in which they will be fully represented, control over National 
expenditure 

Lord Hardinge, the last Viceroy of India, who is ever held m loving memory 
here for his sympathetic attitude towards Indian aspirations, made a masterly 
expos tion of India s War Service in th- House of Lords on the third <jf last July 
He emphasised her pre War services, shewing that though 19J4 millions sterlulg 
was fixed as a maximum by the Nicholson Committee, that amount had been exceeded 
in 1 1 out of the last 13 budgets, while bs own last budget had nsen to 22 millions 
Dunog these thirteen years the revenue had been only between 48 and 58 millions. 
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«nce rising to 60 millions Could any fact speak more eloquently of India's War 
Services than this proportion of military expenditure compared with her revenue 3 

The Great War began on Augurt 4th, and in that very month and in the early 
part of September, India sent an expeditionary force of three divisions — two" infantry 
and one cavalry division joined them in Fiance in November The first arrived, 
said Lord Hardinge, “in time to fill a gap that could not otherwise have been filled” 
He added pathetically “There are very few survivors of those two splendid 
divisions of infantry " Truly, their homes are empty, but then sons shall enjoy 
in India the liberty for which their fathers died in France Three more divisions 
were at once sent to guard the Indian frontier, while in September a mixed division 
was sent to East Africa, and in October and November two more divisions and a 
brigade of cavalry went to Egypt A battalion of Indian infantry went to Mauritius, 
another to the Cameroons, and two to the Persian Gulf, while other Indian troops 
helped the Japanese in the capture of Tsmgtau 210,000 Indians were thus sent 
overseas The whole of these troops were fully armed and equipped, and in addition, 
during the first few weeks of War, India sent to England from her magazines "70 
million rounds of small arm ammunition, 60,000nfles, and more than 550 guns of 
the latest pattern and type” 

In addition to these. Lord Hardinge speaks of sending lo England 
enormous quantities of material tents \ boots saddlery cl thing etc 

but every effort was made to meet the ever increasing demands made by the Wax 
Office and it may be stated without exaggeration that India was bled absolutely 
white dunng the first few weeks of the War 

It must not be forgotten, though Lord Hardinge has not reckoned it, that all 
wastage has been more than filled up, and 450 000 men represent this head , the 
increase in units has been 300,000 and including other military items, India had 
placed in the field up to the end of 1916 over a million of men 

In addition to this a British force of 80,000 was sent fiom India, fully trained 
and equipped at Indian cost, India receiving in exchange, many months later, 34 
Terntolrial battalions and 29 batteries, " unfit for immediate employment on the 
frontier or in Mesopotamia, until they had been entirely re armed ’and equipped, 
and their training completed ’ 

Between the autumn of 1914 and the close of 1915, the defence of our own 
frontiers was a senous matter, and Lord Hardinge says 

The attitude of Afghanistan was for a long time doubtful although 1 always had 
confidence in the personal loyalty of our ally the Amir but I feared lest he might 
be overwhelmed by a wave of fanaticism or by a successful Jehad of the tnbes 
It suffices to mention that although dunng the previous three years there 
had been no operations of any importance on the North West frontier there were 
between November 29 1914 and September 5 1915 no less than seven senous attacks 
on the North West frontier all of which were effectively dealt with 

The military authorities had also to meet a German conspiracy early in 1915, 
7.000 men arriving from Canada and the United States, having planned to seize 
points of military vantage m the Panjab, and in December 1 of the same year another 
German conspiracy in Bengal, necessitating military preparations on land, and also 
naval patrols in th“ Bay of Bengal 

Lord Hardinge has been much attacked by the Tory and Unionist Press in 
England and India, in England because of tbe Mesopotamia Report, in India because 
his love for India broughb-him hatred from Anglo India India has affirmed her 
confidence m him, and with India's verdict he may well rest satisfied 

I do not care to dwell on the Mesopotamia Commission and its condemnation 
of the bureaucratic system prevail mg here Lord Hardinge vindicated himself and 
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India The bureaucratic system remains undefended I recall that bureaucratic* 
inefficiency came out in even more startling fashion in connection with the Afghan 
War of 1878 79 and 1879 80 In February 1880 the war charges were reported 
as under £4 millions and the accounts showed a surplus of £2 millions On April 
8th the Government of India reported Outgoing for War very alarming far 
exceeding estimate and on the * 1 3th April it was announced that the cash 
balances had fallen m three months from thirteen crores to less than nine owing to 
excessive military drain On the following day [April 221 a despatch 

was sent out to the Viceroy showing that there appeared a deficiency of not less 
than 5% crores This vast error was evidently due to an under estimate of war 
liabilities which had led to such mis information being laid before Parliament and 
to the sudden discovery of inability to meet the usual drawings ^ 

It seemed that the Government knew only the amount audited not the amount 
spent Payments were entered as advances though they were not recoverable 
and the great negligence was evidently that of the heads of departmental accounts 
If such a mishap should occur under Home Rule a few years hence — which heaven 
forbid — I shudder to think of the comments of The Englishman and The Madras 
Mad on the shocking inefficiency of Indian officials 

In September last our present Viceroy H E Lord Chelmsford defended 
Ind a against later attacks by critics who try to minimise her sacrifices in order to 
lessen the gratitude felt by Great Britain towards her that gratitude should give birth 
to justice and justice should award freedorfi to India Lord Chelmsford placed 
before h s Council m studiously considered outline a summary of what India has 
done during the past two years Om ttrng his references to what was done under 
Lord Hardinge as stated above I may quote from him 

On the outbreak of war of the 4 598 Bnt sh officers on the Ind an estahl shmcnt 
530 who were at home on leave were deta ned by the War office for services in Europe 
2 600 Combatant Officers have been vnthdrawn from Ind a since the beginning of the 
War exclud ng those who proceeded on service w th the r battenes or regiments 
In order to make good these defic enc es and provide for War wastage the Ind an 
Army Reserve qf Officers was expanded from a total of 40 at wh ch it stood on the 
4th August 1914 to one of 3000 

The establishment of Indian units has not only been kept up to strength but 
has been considerably increased There has been an augmentation of 20 per cent 
in the cavalry and of 40 per ctnt in the infantry while the number of recruits enlisted 
since the beginning of the War is greater than the entire strength of the Ind an Army 
a it existed on the 4th August! 1914 

Lord Chelmsford rightly pointed out 

The army n Ind a has thus proved a great Imperial asset and n we gh ng the 
value of Ind a s contnbut on to the War t should be remembered that Ind a s forces 
were no hasty improvisation but were an army n be ng fully equ pped and supp] ed 
wh ch had previously cost Ind a annually a large sum to mamta n 

Lord Chelmsford has established what be calls a Man Power Board the 
duty of whch is to collect and co ordinate all the facts with regard to the supply 
of man power in India It has branches in all the Provinces A steady flow of 
reinforcements supplies the wastage at the various fronts and the labour required 
for engneenng transport etc is now organised in 20 corp in Mesopotamia and 
25 corps in Frapce In addition 60 000 artjsans labourers and specialists are 
serving in Mesopotam a and East Africa and some 20 000 menials and followers 
have also gone overseas Indian medical practitioners have accepted temporary 
comnussons in the Indian Medical Service to the number of 500 In view of ths 
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fad, due to Great Britain’s bitter need of help, may we not hope that this Service 
will welcome Indians in time of peace as well as in time of war, and will no longer 
bar the way by demanding the taking of a degree in the United Kingdom It is also 
worthy of notice that the 1 M. S officers in charge of district duties have been 
largely replaced by Indian medical men; this, again, should continue after the War. 
Another fact, that the Army Reserve of Officers has risen from AO to 3,000, suggests 
that the throwing open of Kang’s Commissions to qualified Indians should not be 
represented by a meagre nine If English lads of 19 and 20 are worthy of King's 
Commissions — and the long roll of slain Second Lieutenants proves it — then certainly 
Indian lads, since Indians have fought as bravely as Englishmen, should find the 
door, thrown open to them equally widely in their own country, and the Indian army 
should be led by Indian officers 

With such a record of deeds as the one I have baldly sketched, it is not 
necessary to say much in words as to India's support of Great Britain and her Allies 
She has proved up to the hilt her desire to remain within the Empire, to maintain 
her tie with Great Britain • But if Great Britain is to call successfully on her man- 
power, as Lord Chelmsford suggests in his Man Power Board, then must the man 
who fights or labours have a man’s Rights in his own land The lesson which 
springs out of this War is that it is absolutely necessary for the future safety of the 
Empire that India shall have Home Rule Had her Man-Power been utilised 
earlier there would have been no War, for none would have dared to provoke Great 
Britain and India to a contest But her Man Power cannot be utilised while she 
is a subject Nation She cannot afford to maintain a large army, if she is to support 
an English garrison, to pay for their goings and comings, to buy stores in England 
at exorbitant prices and send them back again when England needs them She 
cannot afford to train men for England, and only have their services for five years 
She cannot afford to keep huge Gold Rescives in England, and be straitened for 
cash, while she lends to England out of her Reserves, taken from her over taxation, 
£27,000 000 for War expenses, and this, be it remembered, before the great War 
Loan I once said tn England ’’The condition of India's loyalty is India’s 
freedom ” I may now add "The condition of India’s usefulness to the Empire 
is India’s ireedom ’’ She will tax herself willingly when her taxes remain in the 
country and fertilise jt, when they educate her people and this increase their productive 
power, when they foster her trade and create for her new mdustrjes 

Great Britain needs India as much as India needs England, for prosperity in 
Peace as well as for safety in War Mr Montagu has wisely said that "for equip- 
ment in War a Nation needs freedom in Peace ’ Therefore I say that, for both 
countries alike, the lesson of the War is Home Rule for India 

Let me close this part of my subject by laying at the feet of Hi$ Imperial Majesty 
the loving homage of the thousands here assembled, with the hope and belief that, 
ere long, we shall lay there the willing and grateful homage of a free Nation 

Causes or the New Spirit is Ivdia 

Apart from the natural exchange of thooght between East and Wet. the 
influence of English education, literature and ideals, the effect of travel in Euroj>e, 
Japan and the United States of America, and other recognised causes, for the changed 
outlook in India, there have been «p-aal forces at work during the last few jears to 
arouse a New Spirit in India and to alter her atti'ude of mind These may be 
*ummed up as 

(a) The akenms of Asia 

(fc) D scussions abroad on Alien Rule and Imperial Reconstruction 

- 6 
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(c) L,os3 of Belief in the Superiority of the White Races 

(d) The Awakening of the Merchants 

(e) The Awakening of the Women to claim their Ancient Position 
{/) The Awakening of the Masses 

Each of these causes has had its share in the splendid change of attitude in the 
Indian Nation, in the uprising of a spirit of pride of country, of independence, of self- 
reliance, of dignity, of self respect The War has quickened the rate of evolution 
of the world, and no country has experienced the quickening more than out 
Motherland 
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Australasia, to say nothing of the inevitable trade-struggles, jn which Japan is already 
endangering Indian industry and Indian trade, while India is unable to protect herself 
In order to face these largrer issues with equanimity, the Empire requires a con- 
tented, strong, self dependent and armed India, able to hold her own and to aid the 
Dominions, especially Australia, with her small population and immense unoccupied 
and undefended area India alone has the man power which can effectively maintain 
the Empire m Asia, and it is a short-sighted, a criminally short sighted, policy not to 
build up her strength as a Self Governing State within the Commonwealth of Free 
Nations under the British Crown The Englishmen in India talk loudly of their 
interests , what can this mere handful do to protect their interests against attach in the 
coming years? Only tn a free and powerful India will they be safe Those who 
read Japanese papers know how strongly, even during the War, they parade unchecked 
then pro-German sympathies, and how likely after the War is an alliance between 
these two ambitious and warlike Nations Japan will come out of the War with her 
army and navy unweakened, and her trade immensely strengthened Every consi- 
deration of sane statesmanship should lead Great Britain to trust India more than 
Japan, so that the Bntish Empire ui Asia may rest on the sure foundation of Indian 
loyalty, the loyalty of a free and contented people, rather than be dependent on the 
continued friendship of a possible future rival For international friendships are 
governed by National interests, and are built on quicksands, not on rock 

Englishmen in India must give up the idea that English dominance is necessary 
for the protection of their interests, amounting, in 1915, to £365,399 000 sterling 
They do not claim to dominate the United States of America, because they have 
invested there £688 078 000 They do not claim to dominate the Argentine 
Republic, because they have invested there £269 808 000 Why then should they 
claim to dominate India on the ground of their investment ? Bntons must give up the 
idea that Indi- is a possession to be exploited for their own benefit, and must see her 
as a friend, an equal, a Self Governing Dominion within the Empire, a Nation like 
themselves, a willing partner in the Empire, and not a dependent The democratic 
movement in Japan, China and Russia m Asia has sympathetically affected India, 
and it is idle to pretend that it will cease to affect her 

(6) Discussions Abroad on Alien Rule &nd Reconstruction 

But there are other causes which have been working in India consequent on the 
Bntish attitude against autocracy and in defence of freedom in Europe, while her 
attitude to India has, until lately, been left ui doubt Therefore I spoke of a 'plendid 
oppoitumty lost India at first believed whole-heartedly that Great Bntain was 
fighting for the freedom of all Nationalities Even now, Mr Asquith declared — 
m his speech in the House of Commons reported here last October, on the peace 
resolution of Mr Ramsay Macdonald — that “the Allies are fighting for nothing but 
freedom and, an important addition — for nothing short of freedom * In his speech 
declaring that Bntain would «tand by France in ber claim for the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine, he spoke of “the intolerable degradation of a foreign joke'* Is such a 
joke' less intolerable, less wounding to self re<pect, here than in Alsace Lorraine, 
where the rulers and the ruled are both of European blood, similar in leligion and 
habits? As the War went on India slow !j and unwillingly came to realise that the 
hatred of autocracy was confined to autocracy m the and that the degradation 

was only regarded as intolerble for men of white races, that freedom was lavishlv 
promised to all except to India that new powers were to be given to the Dominions, 
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but not to India. India was markedly left out of the speeches of statesmen dealing 
with the future of the Empire, and at last there was plain talk of the White Empire, 
the Empirer of the Five Nations, and the “coloured races" were lumped together as 
the wards of the White Empire, doomed to an indefinite minority. 

The peril was pressing; the menace unmistakable. The Reconstruction of the 
Empire was on the anvil ; what was to be India’s place therein? The Dominions 
were proclaimed as partners; was India to remain a Dependency? Mr. Bonar Law 
bade the Dominions strike while the iron was hot ; was India to wait till it was cold? 
India saw Kr soldiers fighting for freedom in Flanders, in France, in Gallipoli, in 
Asia Minor, in China, m Africa ; was she to have no share of the freedom for which 
she fought? At last she sprang to her feet and cried, in the words of one of her noblest 
sons: “Freedom is my birthright; and I want it." The words “Home Rule" 
became Her Mantram She claimed her place in the Empire. 

Thus, while she continued to support, and even to increase, her army abroad, 
fighting for the Empire, and poured out^her treasures as water for Hospital Ships, 
War Funds, Red Cross Organisations, and the gigantic War Loan, a dawning fear 
oppressed her, lest, if she did not take order with her own household, success in the 
War for the Empire might mean decreased liberty for herself. 

The recognition of the right of the Indian Government to make its voice heard in 
Imperial matters, when they were under discussion in an Imperial Conference, was a 
step in the right direction But disappointment was felt that while other countries 
were represented by responsible Ministers, the representation in India’s case was of 
the Government, of a Government irresponsible to ber, and not the representative of 
herself. No fault was found with the choice itself, but only with the non-representa- 
tive character of the chosen, for they were selected by the Government, and not by the 
elected members of the Supreme Council This defect in the resolution moved by 
the Hon. Khan Bahadur M. M Shaft on October 2, 191 5, was pointed out by the 
Hon Mr. Surendranath Banerjea. He said * — 

My Lord in view of a situation so full of hope and promise, it seems to me that 
my fnCnd s Resolution does not go far enough He pleads for official representation 
at the Impenal Conference he does not plead for popular representation He urges 
mat an address be presented to His Majesty s Government, through the Secretary of 
State for India for official representation at the Impenal Council My Lord, official 
representation may mean little or nothing It may indeed be attended with som^ risk, 
for I am sorry to have to say — but say it I must — that our officials do not always see 
eye to eye with us as regards many gTeat public questions which affect this country , 
and indeed their views judged from our stand point, may sometimes seem adverse to 
our interests At the same time, my Lord, l recognise the fact that the Impenal Con- 
ference is an assemblage of officials pure and simple, consisting of Mimsteis of the 
United Kingdom and of the Self Governing Colonies Dut, my Lord, there is an 
essential difference between them and ourselves In their case, the Ministry are the 
elect of the people their organ and their voice ans .verable to them for their conduct 
and their proceedings In our case, our officials are public servants in name, but in 
reality they are the masters of the public The situation may improve, and I trust 
it will, under the liberalising influence of Your Excellency's beneficent administration , 
but we must take things as they are, and not indulge in building castles in the air which 
may vanish “like the baseless fabric of a vision" 

It w at* said to be an epoch-making event that “Indian Representatives’’ took 
part in the Conference. Representatives they were, but, as said, of the British 
Government in India, not of India, whereas their colleagues represented their Nations. 
They did good work, none the less, for they were able and experienced men. though 
they failed us tn the Impenal Preference Conference and, partially, on the Indentured 
Labour question. Yet we hope that the presence in th; Conference of men of 
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i Indian birth may prove to be the proverbial * thin end of the wedge,” and may have 
convinced their colleagues that, while India was still a Dependency, India’s sons Were 
fully their equals 

The Report of the Public Services Commission, though now tco obviously 
obsolete to be discussed, caused both disappointment and resentment , for it showed 
that, m the eyes of the majority of the Commissioners, English domination m Indian 
administration was to be perpetual, and that 30 years hence she would only hold a 
pitiful 25 per cent of the higher appointments in the I C S and the Police I can- 
not, however, mention that Commission, even in passing, without voicing India’s 
thanks to the Hon Mr Justice Rahim, for his rare courage in writing a solitary Minute 
of Dissent, m which he totally rejected the Report, and laid down the right principles 
which should govern recruitment for the Indian Civil Services 

India had but three representatives on the Commission G K Gokhale died 
ere it made its Report, his end quickened by his sufferings during its work, by the 
humiliation of the way in which his countrymen were treated Of Mr Abdur Rahim 
I have already spoken The Hon Mr M B Chaubal signed the Report, but 
dissented from some of its most important recommendations The whole Report 
was written “before the flood,” and it is now merely an antiquarian curiosity 

India, for all these leasons, was forced to see before her a future of perpetual 
subordination the Briton rules m Great Britain the Frenchman in France, the 
American in America, each Dominion in its own area, but the Indian was to rule 
nowhere, alone among the peoples of the world, he was not to feel his own country 
as his own ‘’Britain for the British * was right and natural ‘India for the Indians 
yras wrong, even seditious It must be “India for the Empire,’ or not even for the' 
Empire, hut ‘ for the rest of the Empire,” careless of herself “British support for 
British Trade” was patriotic and proper in Britain “Swadeshi goods for Indians” 
showed a petty and anti Imperial spirit in India The Indian was to continue to live 
perpetually, and even thankfully, as Gopal Krishna Gokhale said he lived now, in 
“an atmosphere of inferiority,’ and to be proud to be a citizen (without rights) of the 
Empire, while its other component Nations were to be citizens (with rights) m their 
own countries first, and citizens of the Empire secondarily Just as his trurt in Great 
Britain was strained nearly to breaking point came the glad news of Mr Montagu’s 
appointment as Secretary of State for India, of the Viceroy s invitation to hjn, and of 
his coming to hear for himself what India wanted It was a ray of sunshine breaking 
through the gloom, confidence in Great Britain revived and glad preparation was made 
to welcome the coming of a friend 

The attitude of India has changed to meet the changed altitude of the Govern- 
ments of India and Great Britain But let none imagine that that consequential 
change of attitude connotes any change in her determination to win Home Rule She 
is ready to consider terms of peace, but it must be “peace with honour, ’ and honour 
in this connexion means Freedom If this be not granted, an even more vigorous 
agitation will begin 

(c) Loss of Belief in the Superiority of the White Races 

The undermining of this belief dates from the spreading of the Arya Samaj and 
the Theosophieal Society Both bodies sought to lead the Indian people to a sense 
of the value of their own civilisation, to pnde m their past, creating self respect in the 
present, and self confidence hi the future They destroyed the unhealthy inclination 
to imitate the Wert m all things, and taught discrimination, the using only of what was 
7 
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valuable in western thought and culture, instead of a mere slavish copying of everything 
Another great force was that of Swarm Vivekananda, alike m his passionate love and 
admiration for India, and his exposure of the evils resulting from Materialism in the 
West Take the following 

Children of India I am here to speak to you to day about some practical things 
and my object in reminding you about the glones of the past is simply this Many 
times have I been told that looking into the past only degenerates and leads to nothing 
and that we should look to the future That is true But out of the past is built the 
future Look back therefore as far as you can dnnk deep of the eternal fountains 
that are behind and after that look forward march forward and make India brighter 
greater much higher than she ever was Our ancestors were great We must recall 
that We must learn the elements of our being the blood that courses in our veins 
S we must have faith in that blood and what it did sn the past and out of that faith 
and consciousness of past greatness we must build an India yet greater than what 
she has been 
And again 

1 know for certain that millions I say deliberately millions in e7ery civilised land 
are waiting for the message that will save them from the hideous abyss of materialism 
into which modem money worship is driving them head long and many of the leaders 
of the new Social Movements have already discovered that Vedanta in its highest form 
can alone spiritualise their social aspirations ( 

The process was continued by the admiration »of Samsknt literature expressed by 
European scholars and philosophers But the effect of these was confined to the few 
and did not reach the many The first great shock to their belief in while superiority 
came from the triumph of Japan over Russia, the facing of a huge European Power 
by a comparatively small eastern Nation, the exposure of the weakness and rottenness 
of the Russian leaders, and the contrast with their hardly vuile opponents, ready to 
sacrifice everything for their country 

The second gieaX iWV has come bom the bank brutality ol German theories of 
the State, and their practical carrying out in the treatment of conquered districts and 
the laying waste of evacuated areas in retreat The teaclungs of Bismarck and their 
practical application in France, Flanders Belgium Poland and Serbia have destroyed 
all the glamour of the superiority of Christendom cjver Asia Its vaunted civilisation 
is seen to be but a thin veneer, and Us religion a matter of form rather than of life 
Gazing from afar at the ghastly heaps of dead and the hosts of the mutilated at science 
turned into devilry and ever inventing new tortures for rending and slaying, Asia may 
be forgiven for thinking that, on the whole, she prefers her own religions and her own 
civilisations 

But even deeper than the outer tumult of war has pierced the doubt as to the 
reality of the Ideals of Liberty and Nationality so loudly proclaimed by the foremost 
western Nations, the doubt of the honesty of their champions Sir James Meston said 
truly a short time ago, that be - had never, in his long experience, known Indians in so 
distrustful and suspicious a mood as that which he met in them to day And that is 
so For long years Indians have been chafing over the many breaches of promises and 
pledges to them that remain unredeemed The maintenance here of a system of 
political repression, of coercive measures increased in number and more harshly applied 
since 1905, the carrying of the system to a wider extent since the War for the sanctity 
of treaties and for the protection of Nationalities has been going on have deepened the 
mistrust A frank and courageous ttatemanship applied to the honest carrying out of 
large reforms too long delayed, can alone remove it The time for political tinkering 
is past , the time for wise and definite changes is here 

To these deep causes must be added the comparison between the progressive 
policy of some of the Indian States in matters which most affect the happiness of the 
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-people, and the slow advance made under British administration The Indian notes 
that this advance is made under the guidance of rulers and ministers of his own race 
When he sees that the suggestions made m the People’s Assembly in Mysore are fully 
considered and, when possible, given effect to, he realises that without the forms of 
power, the members exerase more real power than those n our Legislative Councils 
He sees education spreading, new industries fostered, villagers encouraged to manage 
then own affairs and take the burden of their own responsibility, and he wonders why 
Indian incapacity, is so much more efficient than British capaaty 

Perhaps, after all, for Indians, Indian rule may be the best 

(tD The Awakening of the Merchants 

Of the many forces that have created New India, the awakening of the Merchants 
into political life is perhap the most potent, and the most pregnant with happy possi- 
bilities Sir Dorab Tata, in the Industrial Conference m Bombay, 1915, advocated 
the yoking together of Politics and Industry It is now coming about Hitherto the 
merchants had remained immersed in their own occupations, but they were awakened 
by the War to the necessity of taking part in politics by Ending that those very 
occupations were threatened with disaster by the attitude of the Government , as for 
instance, the refusal to lend a helping hand to industries which had been connected 
closely with German trade and were menaced with rum by the War , by the refusal 
to aid the efforts made to replace necessaries, hitherto supplied by Germany, by the 
founding or financing of factories for then production at home , by the restrictions put 
on trade under pretext of the War, that prevented the legitimate expansion of promising 
branches of industry , by the absence of effort to relieve the stringency of the money 
market, wealthy merchants being unable to obtain cash to meet their liabilities here, 
because their English debtors could not transmit the money they owed , some were even 
obliged to sell the depreciated Government paper at heavy loss in order to maintain 
their credtt , in other cases War Bonds were offered to them m lieu of cash for goods 
supplied The details have varied in different centies, and the wealthy and inde- 
pendent merchants of Bombay Have suffered less than the merchants of Madras, with 
whose difficulties I am naturally more familiar 

There, added difficulties constantly arise from the Lvountism shewn by the 
Presidency Bank to English, as compared with Indian, clients and the absence of 
Indians from its Directorate, complained of for years The anxiety felt by the 
merchants was largely increased by the depreciation of Government papet, and apart 
from the heavy losses of capital incurred when necessity forced holders to sell for cash, 
an uneasy feeling arose as to the stability of the Government, when Us securities fell 
so low 

Another disturbing cause was the alienation during many years of lands and 
minerals to foreigners, the Government looking on with indifference t 

The copra and con industry of the West Coast had passed into German hands , 
struck away from them by the War, there was danger of its being absorbed by the 
EnglSh , happily the firm of Tata & Sons stepped in and rescued it, and it remains 
an Indian industry Ten years ago, the working of the blend known as monazite, 
an ingredient in munitions was absorbed by Germany Indian mica mines became 
Gcman property Undressed hides were exported wholesale to Germany, although 
Mysore had shewn that they could be dressed and tanned better m Indian than in 
European factories, and only a little encouragement and help were needed to ensure 
their dressing and tanning, if not also then working, here Instead of that, the 
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undressed hides were bought up by Government at a price fixed by themselves, and 
were largely exported to be dressed, tanned and worked abroad The Viceroy, 
speaking In the Supreme Council on September 5th last, stated that large orders had 
been given to “tanners in India,” and that experimental work in tanning had yielded 
results which promised success on a commercial scale, he expressed the hope that, 
after the War, the tanning industry would undergo a great expansion for general 
purposes But hide merchants are distressed by an order that hides are to be purchased 
at War prices, the British War Office buying them to provide with leather goods the 
civilian population in Britain But what has the War Office to do with providing 
boots for civilians, and why should India be drained for civil as well as for military 
purposes? If the tanning experiments are being carried on with India’s money by 
experts paid by India, and not by British capitalists, then the outcome should be the 
property of India and enrich the people of the country, not British merchants and 
manufacturers settled here 

The War has turned the attention of Government to the wisdom of utilising 
India’s immense natural resources, and the Viceroy speaks of organising these 
resources with “a view to making India more self-contained, and less dependent on 
the outer world for the supplies of manufactured goods” We heartily endorse this 
view This has long been the cry from Indians, for India, with her varieties of soil 
and climate, can produce all the materials «he needs, and with her surplus goods she 
can, as Phillimore said of her m the 1 7th century, “with the droppings of her soil feed 
distant nations’ ’ But the East India Company first, the British Government next, and 
lately exploiting bodies of Imperialist Traders, have vehemently insisted that India 
should supply, raw materials, export them for manufacture abroad, and purchase, 
preferably within the Empire, the goods manufactured out of them As Macaulay 
pointed out, the marvellous expansion of English industry was contemporaneous with 
the impoverishment of India The reversal of this policy by the present Viceroy will 
cam India’s undying gratitude, if be fosters Indian industries and not English industries 
in India A witness before the Industries Commission stated that India should raise 
products for use outside, that is, as the East India Company put it, become a plantation 
for the supply of raw materials The Viceroy must pardon us, if previous experience 
has made us anxious on this point We cannot forget that a century ago the traces of 
iron were found in the Central Provinces and that nothing was done to extract the 
metal — England then being the world’s shop for iron to her own huge profit, and not 
desiring a nval It was left for Tata to seize the opportunity, and his shares of 
Rs 30 are now sold at Rs 1,180 He started a great industry and Tata's steel 
is sought so largely that he cannot meet the demand Had the iron been raised and 
waked here during these long years, we should not now be dependent on Britain 
for our machinery, the want of which cripples the efforts to found new industries and 
to expand old ones, in order to supply the demand caused by the necessary absorption 
of factories in Great Britain for War work 

The Viceroy remarks truly that previous “efforts were more sporadic than 
sjstematic," but proceeds 

The marked success which has followed the organisation of research and demon 
stration work in scientific agriculture and the assistance which has been given to 
the mineral industries by the Geological Survey are striking examples that encourage 
a bolder policy on similar lines for the benefit of other and especially the manufac 
tunng industries 

Here, again, we must pause to remark that some of these experiments in scientific 
agriculture result in efforts to meet the demands of England, rather than those of India 
India works up short-stapled cotton Especially in her hand-loom industry, short- 
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stapled cotton suits her Lancashire wants long stapled, and cannot get enough from 
the United States and Egypt Therefore, India should substitute long for short- 
stapled cotton We confess we do not see the sequitur Nor do we End, in our 
study of English trade, that England, which is set up as an example to be copied, has 
followed self-denying ordinances, and has regulated her production so as to help 
foreign countries to her own detriment 

However, the Wa/has done (or India, in awakening the interest of the Govern 
ment in her industries, that which the attempts of Indian patriots have failed to do 
The War brought about the Industries Commission, and the need for munitions has 
forced industrial organisation for their production It is for Indian merchants to see, 
by seizing and utilising the political weapon, that the organisation and encouragement 
of industries by Government — unless it be a Home Government, under their own 
control — does not reduce Indians to a more subordinate position than they now hold 
ft is this danger which is playing a great part in the fear which has caused the 
Awakening of the Merchants The tea industry, for instance, is in the hands of 
English planters, and while incomes drawn from other agricultural profits have been 
taxed, incomes derived from tea — which is certainly an. agricultural profit — have 
wholly escaped till lately If this policy be pursued, and the fostering of industries 
with Indian money places the industries m foieign hands, Indians will, even more than 
now, be dubashes, and clerks, and other employees of English captained firms, and 
will depend ever more and more on wages driven lower and lower by increasing 
competition 

The industrial prospects in India are by no means discouraging if Indians exert 
themselves to hold their own Mr Tozer, in his British India and its Trade, says 

The cotton and jute manufactures already conducted on a large scale offer 
scope fox still further development Sugar and tobacco me produced in large qoan 
titles but both require the application of the latest scientific processes of cultivation 
and manufacture Oil seeds might be crushed in India instead of being exported 
while cotton seeds as yet imperfectly utilised can be turned to good account 
Hides and skins now largely exported raw might be more largely tanned and dressed 
in India Again the woollen and silken fabrics manufactured m India are mbstly 
coarse fabrics and there is scope for the production of finer goods Although rail 
ways make their own rolling stock they have to import wheels and axles tyres and 
other iron work At present steel is manufactured on a very small scale and the 
number of iron foundries and machie shops although increasing is capable' of 
greater expansion Machinery and machine tools have for the most part to bo 
imported Millions of agriculturists and artisans use rude tools which might be 
replaced by similar articles that are more durable and of better make Improved oil 
presses and hand looms should find a profitable market Paper mills and Rout nulls 
might be established in greater numbers There ere openings also for the manufacture 
of sewing machines fire works rope boots and shoes saddlery harness clock 
watches aniline and alazanne dyes electrical appliances glass and glassware tea 
chests gloves nee starch matches lamps candles soap linen hardware and 
cutlery 

Obviously, Intjia might be largely self sufficing, and as of old, export her 
surplus But now her imports are nsmg, and under the present system her exports 
do not ennch her as they should 

19! M2 £ 92,383 200 Piece Goods 28.592,000 

12 13., 107,332,490 . 35,536,000 

13 14 ,. 1 22.165.203 38.75BOOO 

14- 15 ,. 91.952.600 .. .. 28 643 000 

15- 16,. 87.560.169 .. „ 25.175,000 
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The previous five years also show generally nsing imports (amounts given in 
rupees) 

1906 7 Rs 135,50,85,676 
7-8 „ 162,71,55,234 

8 9 .. 143.89,75,796 

9- 10 „ 154,48,36,214 

10- 11 ., 169,05,72,729 

Exports exceeded imports, and the War has made difficulties in the way of 
realising payment (Amounts given impounds sterling ) 

1911-12 £ 147,879,060 

12 13 ,,160,899,289 

13 14 , 162,807,900 
15-16 „ 128,356.619 

Indian merchants have seen the swift expansion of Japanese trade, and know that 
it is fostered by the Japanese ( Govemment both by protection and with bounties They 
have to compete with it in their own land Is it any wonder that they desire an Indian 
Government? They see Japanese goods underselling them and flooding their own 
markets Is it any wonder that they desire a Home Government, that will put duties 
on these foreign goods and protect their own products? 

The lunous upnsuig of the European Associations, ever indifferent to politics 
which only concern Indian interests, has shown them that their trade rivals dread the 
transfer of power, because they fear to lose the unfair privileges and advantages which 
they have always enjoyed, since the humble ttaders of the seventeenth century became 
the masters of India They are not accustomed to a struggle on equal terms and 
the prospect dismays them They bant privilege, not justice and a fair field Much 
o( their fear and anger, the need felt by Sir Hugh Bray lor English dominance for 
the protection of English interests, lie in the fact that they dread the budget of a Home 
Government, even more than they dread competition 

The Indian merchants now realise that in the trade war after the end of the 
present War, they will go down unless they have power in their own country 
Trade, commerce, industry, organised by the countrymen of the European Chambers 
ol Commerce and Trade Associations, mean rum to the Indian merchants, traders and 
manufacturers The favouritism ol Governments and English Banks has spelt hard 
struggle dunng the period when organisation was wanting When it is accompanied 
by organisation created and ruled by the foreigners it will spell rum Mr J W 
Root has rightly observed that to give Great Britain, under present circumstances, 

the control over Indian foreign trade and internal industry that would be 
aeeured by a common tanff would be an unpardonable iniquity Can it bo con 

eeived that were India a fiscal arrangements placed to any considerable extent under 
the control of British legislators they would not be regulated with an eye to British 
interests? Intense jealousy of India is always cropping up in everything affecting 
fiscal or industnal legislation 

Indian merchants are fully alive to this danger, and to avert it they are welcoming 
Home Rule 1 

The mercharts also realise that fiscal autonomy can only come with political 
autonomy Only the jl logical demand fiscal autonomy and reject Home Rule A 
budget framed by an Indian Finance Member would atm at a much increased 
expenditure on educa'ien sa rotation and irrigation — an expenditure that would result 
in increased capacity and increased health for the citizens and increased productiveness 
lot the land Railways would be constructed out of loans raised (or the particular 
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project, not out of revenue Administration charges would be reduced by the 
reduction of salaries and greater economy They have increased m a decade by 
Rs 1 60 millions 

On the tevenue side, the taxation on land would be lightened, so that cultivators 
might make a decent living by their labour Exports of Indian monopolies, such as 
jute and indigo, would be heavily taxed Imports would be taxed according to 
India's needs, and heavy duties laid on bounty fed products ’ Imported liquors would 
carry a prohibitory duty, and they were imported in 1910 II to the value of 
Rs 1,89,81,666 Provisions, which were imported to the value of over 3 crores 
of rupees, might also be heavily taxed, being a luxury Sugar rose in five years from 
10 cioies of rupees to 14 cioies, and should be heavily taxed, so as to encourage its 
growth here Cotton piece goods have nsen from 37 crores to 41 crores and India 
should supply herself, as well as with silk piece goods, risen from crores to 2% 
crores Army expenditure at the moment cannot he reduced, but later, territorial 
armies would be raised and large reserves gradually formed For^Jt time English 
troops would remain, as in the South African Union, but the short services system 
would be abolished, and recruiting charges reduced 

Even so hasty a glance over the economic condition of India makes very plain 
the reasons for the awakening of Indian Merchants, and then entry into the Home 
Rule Camp 

(e) The Awakening of the Women 

The position of women m the ancient Aryan civilisation was a very noble one 
The great majority married, becoming, as Manu said, the Light of the Home, some 
took up the ascetic life, remained unmarried, and sought the krowledge of Brahman 
The story of the Ram Damayanti, to whom her husband's ministers came, when they 
were troubled by the Raja’s gambling , that of Gandhan, in the Council of Kings and 
wamor Chiefs, remonstrating with bet headstrong son, m later days, those of 
Padmavati of Chittoor, of Mirabai of Marwar, the sweet poetess, of Tarabai of 
Thoda, the warrior, of Chand Bibi the delender of Ahmednagar, of Ahalya Bai 
of Indore, the Great Ruler — all these and countless others are well known 

Only in the last live or six generations has the Indian woman slipped away from 
her place at her husband's side, and left him unhelped in his public life Even now, 
they wield great influence over husband and son. but lack thorough knowledge 
to aid Culture has never forsaken them, but the English education of their 
husbands and sons, with the neglect of Sanskrit and the Vernacular, have 
made a barrier between the culture of the husband and that of the wife, and 
shut the woman out from her old sympathy with the larger life of men While the 
interests of the husband have widened, those of the wife have narrowed The 
materialising of the husband has tended also, by re-action, to render the wife's religion 
less broad and wise, and by throwing her on the family priest for guidance in religion, 
instead, as of old, on her husband, has made the religion entirely one of devotion, 
and lacking the stiong stimulus of knowledge, it nitre easily slides down into super 
stition, into dependence on forms not understood 

The wish to save their sons from the materialising results of English education 
awoke keen sympathy among Indian mothers with the movement to make Hinduism an 
integral part of education It was, perhaps, the first movement in modem days which 
aroused among them m all parts of India a keen and living interest 

Then the troubles of Indians outside India roused the eser-quick sympathy of 
Indian women, and the attack m South Afnca on the sacrtdness of Indian marriage 
drew large numbers of them out of thru homes to protest against the wrong 
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Tlie Partition of Bengal was bitterly resented by Bengali women, and was 
another factor in the outward Junung change When the editor of an Extremist news- 
paper was prosecuted for sedition, convicted and sentenced, 500 Bengali women went 
to his mother to shew their sympathy, not by condolences, but by congratulations 
Such was the feeling of the well bom women of Bengal 

The Indentured Labour question, involving the dishonour of women, again, 
moved them deeply, and even sent a deputation to the Viceroy composed of women 
These were, perhaps, the chief outer causes , but deep in the heilrt of India s 
daughters arose the Mother’s voice, calling on them to help her to arise, and to be 
once more mistress in her own household Indian women, nursed on her old literature, 
with its wonderful ideals of womanly perfection, could not remain indifferent to the 
great movement for India’s liberty And during the last few years the hidden fire 
long burning in their hearts, fire of love to Bharatamata, fire of resentment against the 
lessened influence of the religion which they passionately love, instinctive dislike 
of the foreigner as ruling in their land, have caused a marvellous awakening The 
strength of the Home Rule movement is rendered tenfold greater by the adhesion to 
it of large number of women, who bring to its helping the uncalculating heroism, the 
endurance, the self sacrifice, of the feminine nature Our League’s best recruits and 
recruiters ate among the women of India, and the women of Madras boast that they 
. marched in procession when the men were stopped, and that their prayers in the 
temples set the interned captive free Home Rule has become so intertwined with 
religion by the prayers offered up in the great Southern Temples — sacred places of 
pilgrimage— and spreading from them to village temples and also by its being 
preached, up and down the country, by Sadhus and Sannyasins, that it has become 
in the minds of the women and of the ever religious masses, inextricably intertwined 
with religion That is, in this country, the surest way of winning alike the women 
of the higher classes and the men and women villagers And that is why I have 
said that the two words, ‘Home Rule,' have become a Mantram i 

I 

( f) The Awakening of the Masses 

This » another startling phenomenon of our times, due of late to the teaching 
of Sadhus and Sannyasins and the campaign of prayer just mentioned, but much more 
to the steady influences of the educated classes permeating the masses for very many 
years, the classes which, as we shall see, have their roots struck deep in the villages 
It must be remembered that tbe raiyat though innocent of English, has a culture of 
his own, made up of old traditions and legends and folk lore coming down from 
time immemorial He is religious, knows the great laws of Karma and Reincarnation, 
is industrious and shrewd He cares very little for who is the "Sukar,” and very 
much for the agents who come to collect his tax, or to meddle with his fields In the 
old dajs, which, for him still live, the Panchayat managed the village affairs, and he 
was prosperous and contented, save when the Kmg s tax gatherer came, or soldiers 
harried his village These were inevitable natural evils, like drought or flood, and 
if a raid came or an invasion, they felt they were suffering with then King, and in the 
tax they were sharing with their King, whereas they are crushed now m an iron 
machinery, without the human nexus that used to exist 

Home Rule has touched the raiyat through his village life, where the present 
order presses hard!) upon him in ways that 1 shall refer to * hen dealing with agricultural 
conditions He reserts the rigid payment of tax in money instead of the vanable 
tax m kind, the King’s share of the produce He resents the frequent resettlements, 
which force him to borrow from the money lender to meet the higher claim He 
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wants the old Panchayat bach again , lie wants that his village should be managed 
by himself and his fellows, and he wants to get nd of the tyranny of petty officials, 
who have replaced the old useful communal servants 

We cannot leave out of the causes which have helped to awaken the masses, the 
influence of the Co-operative Movement, and the visits paid to villages by educated 
men for lectures on sanitation, hygiene, and other subjects. Messrs Moreland and 
Ewmg writing in the Quarterly ReOieur, remarked — 

The change of attitude on the part of the peasant coupled with the progress 
made in organisation mainly through the Co operative propaganda is the outstanding 
achievement of the past decade and at the same bine the chief ground for the recent 
confidence with which agricultural reformers can now face the future 

In many parts of the country, where Conferences are earned on in the vernacular, 
the raiyats attend m large numbers, and often take part in the practical discussions 
05 local affairs They have begun to hope, and to feel that they are a part of the 
great National Movement, and that for them also a better day is dawning 

The submerged classes have also felt the touch of a ray of hope, and are lifting 
up then bowed heads, and claiming, with more and more definiteness, then place in 
the Household of the Mother Movements, created by themselves, or originating 
in the higher castes, have been stirring in them a sense of self respect • The 
Brahmanas, awakening to a sense of their long neglected duty, have done much to 
help them, and the prospect of their future brightens year by year 

By a just karma the higher castes are finding that attempts are being made by 
official and non official Europeans to stir this class into opposition to Home Rule They 
play upon the contempt with which they had been treated, and threaten them with a 
return of it if * Brahmana Rule,” as they call it, is gained Twenty years ago and 
more, I ventured to urge the danger to Hindu Society that was hidden within the neglect 
of the submerged, and the folly of making it profitable for them to embrace Islam or 
Christianity, which offered them a higher social status Much has been done since 
then, but it is only a drop in the ocean needed They know very well, of course, 
that all the castes, not the highest alone, are equally guilty, but that is a sorry com 
fort Large numbers of them are, happily, willing to forget the past, and to work 
with then Indian fellow-countrymen for the future It is the urgent duty of every 
lover of the Motherland to draw these, her neglected children into the common 
Home 

Mr Gandhi s capital idea of a monster petition for the Congress League scheme, 
for which signatures were only to be taken after careful explanation of its scope and 
meaning, has proved to be an admirable method of political propaganda The soil 
in the Madras Presidency had been well prepared by a wide distribution of popular 
literature, and the Propaganda Committee had scattered over the land in the 
vernaculars a simple explanation of Home Rule The result of active work in the 
villages during the last year showed itself in the gathering in less than a month of 
nearly a million signatures They have been taken in duplicate, so that we have a 
lecord of a huge number of people, interested in Home Rule, and the hosts will 
increase m ever widening circles, pcepartng for the coming Freedom 

WHY INDIA DEMANDS HOME RULE 

India demands Home Rule for two reasons, one essential and vital, the other less 
important but weighty First, because Freedom ts the birthright of every Nation 
secondly, because her most important interests are now made subservient to the 
9 * 
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interests of the British Empire without her consent, and her resources are not utilised 
for her greatest needs It is enough only to mention the monev spent on her Army, 
not for local defence but for Imperial purposes, as compared with that spent on 
primary education 

1 The Vital Reason 

(a) What is a Nation ? 

Self-Government is necessary to the self respect and dignity of a People , Other- 
Government emasculates a Nation, lowers its character, and lessens its capacity -The 
wrong done by the Arms Act, which Raja Rampal Singh voiced m the Second 
Congress as a wrong which outweighed all the henefits of British Rule, was its 
weakening and debasing effect on Indian manhood “We Cannot * he declared 
“be grateful to it for degrading our natures for systematically crushing out all martial 
spirit, for converting a race of soldiers and heroes into a timid flock of quill driving 
sheep ’ This was done not by the fact that a man did not carry arms — few carry 
them in England — but that men were deprived of the right to carry them A Nation 
an individual, cannot develop his capacities to the utmost, without Liberty And 
this ls/ecogmsed everywhere except in India, As Mazzim truly said 

God has written a line of His thought over the cradle of every people That is 
its special mission It cannot be cancelled it must be freely developed 

For what is a Nation? It is a spark of the Divine Fire, a fragment of the Divine 
Life, outbreathed into the world, and gathering round itself a mass of individuals, 
men, women and children, whom it binds together into one Its qualities, its powers, 
in a word, its type, depend on the fragment of the Divine Life embodied in it, the 
Life- which shapes it, evolves Jt, colours rt, ami makes it One The magic of 
Nationality is the feeling of oneness, and the use of Nationality is to serve the world in 
the particular way for which its type fits it This is what Mazzim called its special 
mission,' the duty given to it by God in its birth hour Thus India had the duty 
of spreading the idea of Dharma, Persia that of Punty, Egypt that of Science, Greece 
that of Beauty, Rome that of Law But to render its full service to Humanity it must 
develop along its own lines, and be Self determined in its evolution It must be It- 
self, and not Another The whole world suffers where a Nationality is distorted or 
suppressed, before its mission to the world is accomplished 

* ( b ) The Cry for Self-Rule 

Hence the cry of a Nation for Freedom, for Self Rule, is not a cry of mere 
selfishness demanding more Rights that it may enjoy more happiness Even ui that 
there is nothing wrong, for happiness means fulness of life, and to enjoy such fulness 
is a righteous claim But the demand for Self Rule is a demand for the evolution 
of its own nature for the Service of Humanity It is a demand of the deepest 
Spirituality, an expression of the longing to give its very best to the world Hence 
dangers cannot check it, nor threats appal nor offerings of greater pleasures lure it to 
give up its demand for Freedom * In the adapted words of a Christian Scripture, it 
passionately cnes ‘ What shall it profit a Nation if it gain the whole world and 
lose its own SouP What shall a Nation give in exchange for its Soul? Better 
hardship and freedom, than luxury and thraldom This is the spirit of the Home 
Rule movement, and therefore rt cannot be crushed, rt cannot be destroyed it is 
' eternal and ever young Nor can it be persuaded to exchange its birthright for any 
mess of efficiency pottage at the hands of the bureaucracy < ' 
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^ (e) Stunting the Race 

Coming closer to the daily life of the people as individuals, we see that the 
character of each man, woman and child is degraded and weakened by a foreign 
administration, and this is most keenly felt by the best Indians Speaking on the 
employment of Indians in the Public Services, Gopal Krishna Gokhale said 

A kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is going on under the present 
system We must live all the days of our life m an atmosphere of mfenonty and 
the tallest of us must bend in order that the exigencies of the system may be 
satisfied The upward impulse if I may me sued) an expression which every school 
boy at Eton or Harrow may feel that he may one day be a Gladstone a Nelson or a 
Wellington and which may draw forth the best efforts of which he is capable that 
is denied to us The full height to which our manhood is capable of rising can never 
be reached by us under the present system The moral elevation which every Self 
governing people feel cannot be felt by us Our administrative and military talents 
must gradually disappear owing to sheer disuse till at last our lot as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in our own country is sterotyped • 

The Hon Bhupendranath Basu has spoken on similar lines 

A bureaucratic administration conducted by an imported agency and centering 
all power in its bands and undertaking all responsibility has acted as a dead weight 
on the Soul of India stifling in us all sense of initiative for the lack of which we are 
condemned atrophying the nerves of action and what is most senous necessarily 
■dwarfing in us all feeling of self respect 

lit this connexion ^the warning of Lord Salisbury to Cooper s Hill students is 
significant 

No system of Government can be permanently safe where there is a feeling 
of inferiority or of mortification affecting the relations between the governing and the 
governed There is nothing 1 would more earnestly wish to impress upon all who 
leave this country for the purpose of governing India than that if they choose to be 
*o they are the only enemies England has to fear They are the persons who can 
if they will deal a blow of the deadliest character at the future rule of England 

I have ventured to urge this danger, which has increased of late years, in con- 
sequence of the growing self respect of the Indians But the ostrich policy is thought 
to be preferable in my part of the country 

This stunting of the race begins with the education of the child The Schools 
defferenhate between British and Indian teachers the Colleges do the same The 
students see first-class Indians superseded by young and thud iate foreigners the 
Principal of a College should be a foreigner , foreign history « mote important than 
Indian to have written on English villages is a qualification for teaching economics 
in India the whole atmosphere of the School and College emphasises the superiority 
of the foreigner, eien when the professors abstain from open assertion thereof The 
Education Department controls the education given, and it is planned on foreign models 
and its object is to serve foreign rather than native ends to make docile Government 
servants i athex than patriotic citizens, high spmts courage sell respect, are not 
encoutaged, and docility is tegatded as the most precious quality in the student , pnde 
in country, patriotism, ambition are looked on as dangerous, and English mstead 
of Indian, Ideals are exalted, the blessings of a foreign rule and the incapacity of 
Indians to manage their own affairs are constantly inculcated What wonder that 
b>ys thus trained oiten turn out. as men, timeservers and sycophants, and finding 
their legitimate ambitions frustrated, become selfish and care little for the public w eal 5 
Then own inferiority has been so dmen into them during their most impressionable 
' far* that thev do not e\ eti fee! what Mr Asquith called the “intolerable degradation 
■cf a foreign joke** 
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educated men talked freely with them, they would be surprised at their bitterness 
Gopal Krishna Gokbale put the whole matter very plainly in 1911 

One of the fundamental conditions of the peculiar position of the British 
Government in this country is that it shoujd'be a continuously progressive Government 
I think all thinking men to whatever community they belong will accept that Now, 
1 suggest four tests to judge whether the Government is progressive and further 
whether it is continuously progressive The first test that I would apply is what 
measures it adopts foT the moral and material improvement of the mass of the people 
and under these measures I do not include those appliances of modem Governments 
which the Bntish Government haS| applied in this country because they were 
appliances necessary for its very existence though th'ey have benefited the people 
such as the construction of Railways the introduction of Post and Telegraphs and 
things of that kind By measures for the moral and material improvement of the 
people 1 mean what the Government does for education what the Government 
does for sanitation what the Government does for' agricultural development and so 
forth That is my first test The second test that 1 would apply is what steps the 
Government takes to give us a larger share in the administration of our local affairs — 
in municipalities and local boards My third test is what voice the Government gives 
us ttl its Councils — m those deliberative assemblies where policies are considered 
And lastly we must consider how far Indians -are admitted into the ranks of the 
public service 


(6) A Change of System needed — Officials 
Those were Gokhale’s tests, and Indians can supply the results of their 
knowledge and experience to answer them But before dealing with the failure to 
meet these tests ^ it is necessary to state here that it is not a question of 
blaming men or of substituting Indians for -Englishmen, but of changing the 
system itself It is a commonplace that the best men become corrupted 
by the r possession of irresponsible power As Bernard Houghton says 
The possession of unchecked power corrupts some of the finer qualities " 
Officials quite honestly come to believe that those who Iry to change the system are 
undermining the security of the State They identify the State with themselves, so 
that criticism of them is seen as treason to the State The phenomenon is well known 
in history, and it is only repeating itself in India The same writer — 1 piefer to use his 

words ralher than my own for he expresses exactly my own views, and will not be 
considered to be prejudiced as 1 am thought to be-^ogently remarks 

He (the official) has become an expert in reports and returns and matters of 
routine through many years of practice They are the very woof and warp of hie 
brain He has no ideas only reflexes He views with acrid disfavour untried con 
ceptiom From being constantly preoccupied with the manipulation of the machine 
he regards its smooth working the ordered and harmonious regulation of glittering 
pieces of machinery as the highest service he can render to the country of his 
adoption He determines that his particular cog wheel at least shall be bright 
smooth silent and with absolutely no back lash Not unnaturally in course of time 
he comes to envisage the world through the strait embrasure of an office window 
When perforce he must report on new proposals he will place :n the forefront not 
then influence on the life and progress of the people but their convenience to the 
official hierarchy and the manner in which they affect its authority Glee the monks 
of old or the squire m the typical English village he cherishes a benevolent interest 
in the commonalty and is quite willing even eager to take a general interest in their 
welfare if only they do not display initiative or assert themsch es in oppos hon to 
himself or his order There is much in this proviso Having come to regard his own 
judgment as afmost divine and the hierarchy of which he has the honour to form a 
part as a sacrosanct institution be tolerates the laity so long as they labour quietly 
and peaceably at their vocations and do not presume to intermeddle in high matters 
of State That is the heinous offence And frank criticism of official acts touche* a 
lower depth still even Use majeiti For no official will endure criticism from hit 
10 * 
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subordinates and the public who he in outer darkness the pale do not in his 
estimation rank even with his subordinates How then should he listen with 
patience when in their cavilling way they insinuate that rn spite of the labours of a 
high souled bureaucracy all is perhaps not for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds— still less when they suggest reforms that had never occurred even to him 
or to his order and may clash with his most cherished ideals ? It is for the officials to 
govern the country they alone have been initiated into the sacred mysteries they 
alone understand the secret working of the machine At the utmost the laity may 
tender respectful and humble suggestions for their consideration hut no more As 
for those who dare to think and act for themselves their ignorant folly is only 
equalled by their arrogance It is as though a handful of schoolboys were to dictate 
to their masters alterations m the traditional bme table or to insist on a modified 
cumculum These worthy people (official) confuse manly independence 

with disloyalty they cannot conceive of natives except either as rebels or as timid 
sheep 

Olher quotations on the effects of Bureaucracy will be found in Appendix I 

1 (c) Non-Official Anglo-Indians 
r 

The problem becomes more complicated by the existence m India of a small 
but powerful body of the same race as the h'gher officials there are only 122,919 
English born persons In this country, while there are 255 000 000 in the British Raj 
and another 70 000 000 in the Indian States more or less affected by British 
influence As a rule the non officials do not take any part in politics being other- 
wise occupied, but they enter the field when any hope arises in Indian hearts of 
charges really beneficial to the Nation John Stuart Mill observed on this point 

The individuals of the ruling people who resort to the foreign country to make 
their fortunes are of all others those who most need to be held under powerful 
restraint They ore "hlwnys one of the chief difficulties of the Government Armed 
with the prestige and filled with the scornful overbeanngness of the conquenng 
Nation they have the feelings inspired by absolute power without its sense of 
responsibility 

Similarly Sir John Lawrence wrote . 

The difficulty in the way of the Government of India acting fairly in these matters 
is immense If anything is done or attempted to be done to help the natives a 
■general howl is raised which reverberates in England and finds sympathy and 
support there I feel quite bewildered sometimes what to do Every one is in 
the abstract for justice moderation and such like excellent qual ties but when one 
comes to apply such pnnciples so as to affect anybody s interests then a change 
comea over them 

Keene speaking of the principle of treating equally all classes of the community, 

«)* 

The application of that maxim however could not be made without sometimes 
provoking opposition among the handful of white settlers in India who even when 
not connected with the administration claimed a kind of class ascendency which was 
not only in the cond lions of the country but also in the nature of the case It was 
perhaps natural that in a land of caste the compatriots of the rulers should become — ■ 
as Lord Lytton said a kind of white Brabmanas and it was certain that as a 
matter of fact the pnde of race and the possession of western eml sation created a 
seme of supenonty the display of which was ungraceful fend even dangerous when 
not tempered by official responsibility This feeling had been sens live enough in 
the days of Lord William Bent inch when the class referred to was small in numbers 
and devoid of influence It was now both more numerous and— by reason of its 
connection with the newspapers of Calcutta and of London — it was far better able 
to make it* passion heard 

During Lord Ripon'* sympathetic administration the great outburst occurred 
agamst the Jlbert Bill in J8S3 We are lace to face with t similar phenomenon 
to-day. when we see the European Association*— under the leadership of the Madras 
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Mail, the Englishman of Calcutta, the Pioneer of Allahabad, the Cittti and Military 
Gazette of Lahore, with their Tory and Unionist allies in the London press, and with 
aid of let lied Indian officials and non-officials in England — desperately resisting the 
Reforms now proposed Their opposition, we know, is a danger to the movement 
towards Freedom, and even when they have failed to impress England — -as they are 
evidently failing — they will try to minimise or smother here the reforms which a statute 
has embodied The Mrnto Morley reforms were thus robbed of their usefulness and 
a similar attempt, if not guarded against, will be made when the Congress League 
Scheme is used as the basis for an Act 

( d) The Re-action on England 

We cannot leave out of account here the deadly harm done to England herself 
by this un English system of rule in India Mr Hobson has pointed out 

As our free Self Governing Colonies have furnished hope encouragement and 
leading to the popular aspirations in Great Britain not merely by practical success 
in the art of Self Government but by the wafting of a spirit of freedom and equality 
so our despotically ruled Dependencies have ever served to damage the character 
of our people by feeding the habits of snobbish subservience the admiration of 
wealth and rank the corrupt survivals of the inequalities of feudalism 
Cobden wnting in I860 of our Indian Empire put this pithy question Is it not just 
possible that we may become corrupted at home by the reaction of arbitrary political 
maxims in the East upon our domestic politics just as Greece and Rome were 
demoralised by their contact with Asia? Not merely is the reaction possible it is 
inevitable As the despotic portion of our Empire has grown m area a larger 
number of men trained in the temper and methods of autocracy as soldiers and 
cml officials in our Crown Colonies Protectorates and Indian Empire reinforced by 
numbers of merchants planters engineers and overseers whose lives have been 
those of a superior caste living an artificial life removed from all the healthy restraints 
of ordinary European Society have returned to this country bringing back the 
characters sentiments and ideas imposed by this foreign environment 

It is a little hard on the 1 C S , that they should be foreigners here, and then, 
when they return to their native land find that they have become foreigners there by 
the corrupting influences with which they are surrounded here We import them as 
raw material to our own disadvantage and when we export them as manufactured 
here Great Britain and India alike suffer from theu reactionary tendencies The 
results are unsatisfactory to both sides ' 

(e) The First Test applied / 

Let us now apply Gokhale’s first test What has the Bureaucracy done for 
education sanitation agricultural improvement and so forth” ^ I must put the 
facts very briefly, but they are indisputable 

Education The percentage to the whole population of children receiving 
education is 2 B, the percentage having nsen by 0 9 since Mr Gokhale moved his 
Education Bill six years ago But even this percentage is illusory It is recognised 
by educationists that children taught for less than four years lose what they had teamed 
during that time In the Edaca'tonal Statistics (Bnti«h India) for 1914 15 we find 
that 6 333 668 boys and 1,128 363 girls were under instruction, 7 462 031 children 
in all Of these 5,434 576 had not passed the Lower Pnmarj Stage, and of the«e 
1 ,680 561 could not even read If these be deducted from the total we base onlj 
2 027 455 children receiving education useful "to them giving us the appallirg figure 
of 83 per cent The money spent on the 5^ millions might as well be thrown into 
the Bay of Bengal The percentage of chiMren of school pomg age attending school 
was 20 4 at the end of 1915 In 19(3 the Government of India put the number 
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of pupils at 4/2 millions , this has been accomplished in 59 years, reckoning from Sir 
Charles Wood’s Educational Despatch in 1854, which led to the formation of the 
Education Department In 1870 an Education Act was passed m Great Britain, 
the condition of Education in England then much resembling our present position * 
grants in aid in England had been given since 1833, chiefly to Church Schools 
Between 1870 and 1881 free and compulsory education was established, and 
in 1 2 years the attendance rose from 43 3 to nearly 1 00 pet cent There 
are now 6,000,000 children in the schools of England and ^Wal« out of 
a population of 40 millions Japan, before 1872, had a proportion of 28 per cent, 
of children of school going age m school, nearly 8 over our present proportion , 
in 24 years the percentage was raised to 92, and m 28 years education was 
free and compulsory In Baroda education is free and largely compulsory and 
the percentage of boys is 100 per cent Travancore has 8! 1 per cent of boys and 
33 2 of girls Mysore has 45 8 of boys and 9 7 of girls Baroda spends as 6 6 
per head on school going children, British India annas three Expenditure on 
education advanced between 1882 and 1907 by 57 lakhs Land revenue had in- 
creased by 8 crores military expenditure by 1 3 crores civil by 8 crores and capital 
outlay on railways was 15 crores (1 am quoting G K Gokhale’s figures ) He 
ironically calculated that, if the population did not increase, every boy would be in 
school 1 1 5 years hence, and every girl in 665 years Brother Delegates we hope to 
do it more quickly under Home Rule I submit that in Education the Bureaucracy is 
inefficient 

Sanitation and Medical Relief The prevalence of plague, cholera, and above 
all malana, shew the lack of sanitation alike in town and country This lack is one 
of the causes contributing to the low average life period m India — 23 5 years In 
England the life penod is 40 years, in New Zealand 60 The chief difficulty in the 
way of the treatment of disease is the encouragement of the foreign system of medicine, 
especially m rural parts, and the withholding of grants from the indigenous 
Government Hospitals, Government Dispensaries, Government doctors, must all be 
on the foreign system Ayuivadic and Unani medicines. Hospitals, Dispensaries 
Physicians, are unrecognised, and to ’’cover” the latter is ’infamous” conduct 
Travancore gives grants in aid to 72 Vaidyashalas at which 1 .43,505 patients — 
22,000 more than in allopathic institutions — were treated in 1914 15 (the Report 
issued in 1917) Our Government cannot grapple with thq medical needs of the 
people, yet wi!j not allow the people’s money to be spent on tbe systems they prefer 
Under Home Rule, the indigenous and the foreign systems will be treated with 
impartiality I grant that the allopathic doctors do their utmost to supply the need 
and show great self sacrifice, but the need is too vast and their numbers too few 
Efficiency on their own lines in this matter is therefore impossible for our bureaucratic 
Government , their fault lies in excluding the indigenous systems, which they have 
not condescended to* examine before rejecting them The result is that in sanitation 
and medical relief the Bureaucracy is inefficient 

Agricultural Development The census of 191 1 gives the agncultural popu 
lation at 2183 millions Its frightful poverty is a matter of common knowledge 
its evet increasing load of indebtedness has been dwelt on lor at least the last thirty 
odd years by Sir Dmshaw E Wacha Yet the increasing debt 11 accompanied with 
increasing taxation land revenue having nsen. as ju<l stated, in 25 years, by 8 crores 
- — 80.000,000 — of rupees In addition to this there are local cesses, salt tax, etc 
The salt tax, which pre*ies mo«t hardly on the v«y poor, was raised in the last 
budget by Ri 9 millions The inevitable result of this poverty is mal nutrition. 
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resulting in low vitality, lack of resistance to disease, short life-period, huge infantile 
mortality Gopal Krishna Gokhale, no mischievous agitator, repeated u 1905 the 
figures often quoted 

Forty millions of people according to one great Anglo Indian authonty — Six 
William Hunter — pass through life with only one meal a day According to another 
authority — Sir Charles Elliot — 70 millions of people in India do not know what it is 
to have their hunger fully satisfied even once in the whole course of the year The 
poverty of the people of Indta thus considered by itself is truly appalling And if 
this is the state of things after a hundred years of your rule you cannot claim that 
your principal aim in India has been the promotion of the interests of the Indian 
people 

It » sometimes said “Why harp on these figures^ We know them ’ Our 
answer is that the fact is ever harping in the stomach of the people, and while it con- 
tinues, we cannot cease to draw attention to it And Gokhale urged that “even 
this deplorable condition has been further deteriorating steadily ” We have no 
figures on malnutrition among the peasantry, but in Madras City, among an equally 
poor urban population, we found that 78 per cent of our pupils were reported, after 
a medical inspection, to be suffering from mal nutrition And Ihe spareness of 
frame, the thinness of arms and legs, the pitiably weak grip on fife, speak without 
words to the seeing eye It needs an extraordinary lack of imagination not to suffer 
while these things aie going on » 

The peasants' grievances are many and have been voiced year after year by 
this Congress The Forest Laws, made by legislators inappreciative of village 
difficulties press hardly on them, and only in a small number of places have Forest 
Panchayats been established In the few cases m which the experiment has been 
( made, the results have been good, in some cases marvellously good The paucity of 
grazing grounds for their cattle, the lack of green manure to feed their impoverished 
lands, the absence of fencing round forests, so that the cattle stray in when feeding, 
are impounded and have to be redeemed, the fines and other punishments imposed for 
offences ill understood, the want of wood for fuel, for tools, for repairs, the uncertain 
distribution of the available water, all these troubles are discussed in villages and in 
local Conferences The Arms Act oppresses them, by leaving them defenceless 
against wild beasts and wild men The union of Judicial and Executive functions 
makes justice often inaccessible, and always costly both in money and in time The 
village officials naturally care more to please the Tahsildar and the Collector than the 
villagers, to whom they are in no way responsible And factions flourish, because 
there is always a thud party to whom to resort, who may be flattered if his rank be 
high, bribed if it be low, whose favour can be gamed in either case by cringing and 
by subservience and tate-beanng As regards the condition of agriculture in India, 
and the poverty of the agricultural population, the Bureaucracy is inefficient 

The application of Mr Gokhale's first test to Indian handicrafts, to the 
strengthening of weak industries and the creation of new, to the care of waterways 
for traffic and of the coast transport shipping, the protection of indigo and other 
indigenous dyes against then German synthetic rivals, etc , would shew similar 
answers NVe are suffering now from the supmeness of the Bureaucracy as regards 
the development of the resources of the country, by its careless indifference to the 
usurping by Germans of some of those resources, and even now they are pursuing a 
similar policy of* faissex fatre towards Japanese enterprise, which, leaning on its own 
Government, is taking the place of Germany m shouldering Indians out of theu own 
natural heritage * 

II 
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In all prosperous countries crafts are found side by side with agriculture, ajid 
they lend each other mutuaj support The extreme poverty of Ireland, and theToss 
of more than half its population by emigration, were the direct results of the destruction 
of its wool industry by Great Britain, and the consequent throwing of the population 
entirely on the land for subsistence A similar phenomenon has resulted here fiom 
a similar liause, but on a far more widespread scale And here, a novel and porterf’ 
tous change for India, “a considerable landless class is developing which involves 
economic danger,’ as the Imperial Gazetteer remarks, comparing the census returns of 
189! and 1901 ' The ordinary agricultural labourers are employed on the land 

only during the busy seasons of the year, and in slack tunes a few are attracted to 
large trade-centres for temporary work ” One recalls the influx into England of 
Irish labourers at harvest tune Professor Radhakamal Mukerji has laid stress on 
the older conditions of village life , he says 

The village is still almost self sufficing., and is in itself an economic unit The 
village agncultunst grows all the food necessary for the inhabitants -of the village 
The smith makes the ploughshares for the cultivator and the few iron utensils required 
for the household He supplies these to the people but does not get money in 
return He is recompensed by mutual services from his fellpw villagers The potter 
supplies him with pots the weaver with cloth and the oilman with oil From the 
cultivator each of these artisans receives his traditional share of grain Thus almost 
all the economic transactions are earned on without the use of money To the 
villagers money is only a store of value not a medium of exchange When they 
happen to be nch in money they hoard it either in coins or make ornaments made 
of gold and silver 

These conditions are changing ui consequence of the pressure of poverty driving 
the villagers to the city, where they 1 earn to substitute the competition of the town for 
the mutual helpfulness of the village The difference of feeling the change from 
trustfufness to suspicion, may be seen by visiting Villages which are in the vicinity of 
a town and comparing their villagers with those who inhabit villages in purely rural 
areas This economic and moral deterioration can only be checked by the re 
establishment of a healthy and interesting village life and this depends upon the 
xe establishment of the Panchayat as the unit of government, a question which ] deal 
with presently Village industries would then revive and an intercommunicating 
network would be formed by Co operative Societies Mr C P Ramaswami Aiyar 
says in his pamphlet, Co operative Societies and Panchayats 

The one method by which this evil (emigration to towns) can be arrested and 
the economic and social standards of 1 fe of the rural people elevated is by the in 
augurabon of healthy Panchayats in conjunction with the foundation of Co-operative 
institutions which will have the effect of resuscitating village industries and of creating 
organised social forces The Indian village when nghtly reconstructed would be an 
excellent foundation for well-developed co-operative industrial organisation 

Again 

The resuscitation of the village system has other beanngs not usually considered 
in connection with the general subject of the inauguration of the Panchayat system 
One of the most important of these is the regeneration of the small tndustnes of the 
land Both in Europe and in Ind a the decline of small industnes has gone on pan 
passu with the decline of farming on a small scale In countries like France agriculture 
has largely supported village industnes and small cultivators m that country have 
turned their attention to industry as a supplementary source of livelihood The 
decline of village life in India js not only a political but also an economic and 
industnaf problem Whereas Jn Europe the cultural impulse has travelled fro m the 
City to the village in India the reverse has been the case The centre of social life 
in this country is the village and not the town Ours was essentially the Cottage 
industry and our artisans still work in their own huts more or less out of touch with ' 
the commercial world Throughout the world the tendency has been of late to lay 
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considerable emphasis on distributive and industrial co-operation based on a system 
of village industries and enterprise Herein would be found the ongins of the arts 
and crafts guilds and the garden cities the idea underlying all these being to inaugurate 
a reign of Socialism and Co-operation eradicating the entirely unequal distribution of 
wealth amongst proceducers and consumers India has always been a country of 
small tenantry and has thereby escaped many of the evils the western Nabons have 
experienced owing to the concentration of wealth m a few hands The communistic 
sense in our midst and the fundamental tenets of our family life have checked such 
concentration of capital This has been the cause for the non development of factory 
industries on a large scale 

The need for these changes — to which England is returning, after full 
experience of the miseries of life in manufacturing towns — is pressing 

Addressing an English audience, G K Gohhale summed up the general state 
of India as follows 

Your average annual income has been estimated at about £42 per head Ours 
according to official estimates is about £2 per head and according to non official 
estimates only a little more than £l per head Your imports per he^d are about £13 
ours about 5s per head The total deposits in your Postal Savings Bank amount to 
148 million sterling and you have in addition in the Trustees Savings Banks about 
52 million sterling Our Postal Savings Bank deposits with a populabon seven times 
as Urge as yours are only about 7 million sterling and even of this a little over one 
tenth » held by Europeans Your total paid up capital of joint stock companies is 
about 1 900 million sidling Outs is not quite 26 million sterling and the greater part 
of this again is European Four fifths of our people are dependent upon agriculture 
and agriculture has been for some time steadily detenorating Indian agncultunsts 
ate too poor and ate moreover too heavily indebted to be able to apply any capital 
to land and the result is that over the greater part of India agriculture is as Sir James 
Caird pointed out more than twenty five years ago only a process of exhaustion of 
the soil The yield per acre is 6teadily diminishing being now only about 8 to 
9 bushels an acre against about 30 bushels here in England 

In all the matters which come under Gokhale’s first test, the Bureaucracy has 
been and is inefficient 

( f) Give Indian a chance 

All we say in the matter is You have not succeeded in bringing education, 
health, prosperity, to the masses of the people Is it not tune to give Indians a chance 
of doing, (or their own country, work similar to that which Japan and other Nations 
have done for theirs? Surely the claim is not unreasonable If the Anglo Indians 
say that the masses are their peculiar trust, and that the educated classes care not for 
them, but only for place and power, then we point to the Congress to the speeches 
and the resolutions eloquent of then love and theu knowledge It is not then fault 
that they gaze on their country’s poverty m helpless despair Or let Mr Justice 
Rahim answer 

As 401 the representation of the interests of the many scores of millions in India 
if the claim be that they are bettei repiesentated by European Officials than 
by educated Indian Officials or non Officials it is difficult to conceive how such reck 
less claim has come to be urged The inability of English Officials to master the 
spoken languages of India and their habits of life and modes of thought so completely 
divide them from the general population that only an extremely limited few possessed 
with extraordinary powers of insight have ever been able to surmount the barriers 
With the educated Indians on the other hand this knowledge is instinctive and 
the view of religion and custom so strong in the East make their knowledge and 
sympathy more Teal than is to be seen in countries dominated by matenahstic 
conceptions 

And it must be remembered that it is cot lack of ability *which has brought about 
bureaucratic inefficiency, for British traders and producers have done uncommonly 
•well for themselves in India But a Bureaucracy does not trouble itself about 
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matters of this kind , the Russian Bureaucracy did not concern itself with the happiness 
of the Russian masses, but with their obedience and then paying of taxes Bureau- 
cracies are the same everywhere, and therefore it is the system we wage war upon, 
not the men , we do not want to substitute Indian bureaucrats for British bureaucrats , 
we want to abolish Bureaucracy, Government by Civil Servants 

(*) The other Tests applied 

1 need not delay over the second, third, and fourth tests, for the answers saulent 
cux yeux 

The second test. Local Se//-Gouemmen< Under Lord Mayo (1869-72) some 
attempts were made at decentralisation, called by Keene Home Rule," ( !) and 
his policy was followed, on non financial Imes, as well by Lord Ripon, who tried to 
infuse into what Keene calls "the germs of Home Rule” "the breath of life' Now 
m 1917, an experimental and limited measure of local Home Rule is to be tried in 
Bengal Though the Report of the Decentralisation Committee was published m 
1909, we have not yet armed at the universal election of non official Chairmen 
Decidedly inefficient is the Bureaucracy under test 2 

The third test, a Voice in the Councils The part played by Indian elected 
members m the Legislative Council, Madras was lately described by a member as 
"a farce" The Supreme Legislative Council was called by one of its members 
"a glorified Debating Society" A table of resolutions proposed by Indian elected 
members, and passed or lost, was lately drawn up, and justified the caustic epithets 
With regard to the Minto-Moiley reforms, the Bureaucracy showed great efficiency in 
destroying the benefits intended by the Parliamentary Statute But the third test 
shows that in giving Indians a fair Voice in the Councils the Bureaucracy was 
inefficient 

The fourth test, the Admission of Indians to the Public Services this is shown, 
by the Report of the Commssion not to need any destructive activity on the part of 
the Bureaucracy to prove their unwillingness to pass it for the Report protects them 
in their privileged position 

We may add to Gpkhale s tests one more which will be triumphantly passed, 
the success of the Bureaucracy in increasing the cost of administration The estimates 
for the revenue of the present year stand at £86,199,600 sterling The expenditure 
is reckoned at £85,572,100 sterling The cost of administration stands at more 
than half the total revenue I 

Gvil Departments Salaries and Expenses £ |9 323 300 

Miscellaneous Charges £ 5 283 300 

Military Services • £ 23 165 900 

£ 47 772 500 

The reduction of the abnormal cost of government tn India is of the most pressing 
nature, but this will never be done until we win Home Rule 

It will be seen that the Secondary Reasons for the demand for Home Rule are 
of the weightiest nature tn themselves, and show the necessity for its grant if India 
ii to escape from a poverty which threatens to lead to National bankruptcy, as it has 
already led to a short hfe-penod and a high death rate, to wide-spread disease, and 
to a growing exhaustion of the soil That some radical change must be brought about 
in the condition of our masses, if a Revel ution of Hunger is to be averted, is patent 
to all students of history, who also know the poverty of the Indian manes to-day 
Th» economic condition is due to many causes, of which the inevitable lack of under 
standing by an alien Government is only one A system of Government rartahle to 
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the West was forced on the Halt, destroying its wb democratic and communal 
institutions, and imposing bureaucratic methods which bewildered and deteriorated a 
people to whom they were strange and repellent. The result is not a matter for 
recrimination, but for change. An inappropriate system, forced on an already highly 
civilised people was bound to fail. It has been rightly said that the poor only revolt, 
when the misery they are enduring » gi eater than the dangers of revolt. We need 
Home Rule to stop the daily suffering of our millions from the diminishing yield of the 
soil and the decay of village industries. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS. 

These fall under the beads of : 

(1) Reforms m the Government of India. 

(2) Reforms m the Governments of Provinces. 

(3) Reforms in Local Self-Government. 

I prefer to take these in reverse order, building up the scheme of Government from 
its foundation, so that it may appear as a coherent whole, its parts interdependent. 
But I will say at the outset, to preclude mistake, that no scheme of Local Self- 
Government can succeed, uni ess the changes asked for last year m the Congress- 
League scheme are granted. That scheme » our irreducible minimum for Reforms 
worthy of the name. The long and futile tinkering at Local Self-Government since 
the days of Lord Rrpon has conclusively proved that you can no more have a reality 
of Local Self-Government with unrepresentative Provincial Legislative Councils, or 
with such Councils as we have now — save m Bengal — with an official and nominated 
majority of members, with a complete British Executive, or a four to one British- 
majority- Executive, m which the solitary Indian member lends cover to objectionable 
measures which he is powerless to prevent, than you could have a healthy body with 
a diseased or undeveloped bram Healthy bran, directing and controlling, must go 
with a healthy body A foreign Executive, distrustful of Indian capacity to govern, 
busies itielf more with official checks and controls than with the powers of the local 
membership We are tned of this grandmotherly legislation If the Ang'o-lndians 
think us babies — very well. Let the babies crawl by themselves, get up and try to 
walk and then tumble down, until by tumbles they learn etprilibmira If 
they learn to walk m leading string tfwy will always develop bow-legs But 
let m» remark, m passing, that wherever the Indians have been tried fairly, 
they have always succeed'd If the Governments of India and Great Bntam, 
under oSoal pressure, begin wrh Local Self-Government, and demand success in 
that department — or in any departments before they agree to the Congress-Leagu» 
scheme, at least — it means that they are narking tone and are not making any real 
step forward And let me jay to the Governments of India and Bntam. with all 
frankness and good will, that Intba is demandmg her Rights, and » not begging for 
concessions It h for hr to say with what she will be satisfied — I appeal to the 
statement of th~ Premier of Grea’ Bntam m support of my assertioo — and net for 
any other ac*honty to say to her ‘'Thus far, and no farther.** In this attoude. 
the Democracy of Great Britain, imports us, the Allies, hghtmg, as Mr. Asqusth 
said, "for nothing short of freedom*' support us; the great Republic of the United 
States of Am'Tca supports us Britain cannot deny her own traditions, contract: ct 
her own leadmg iti’omi, and shame the free Cocnmoen* ealih, of which she is the 
glonout H'ad, in the face of the world. 
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Unfit for Democracy ? 

We have been assured tune after time, even to weanness, that India is totally 
unfit for Democratic institutions, having always lived under absolute rule of sorts 
But that is not the opinion of historians, based on facts, though it may be the opinion 
of the Indian Civil Service, based on prejudices As well said, in the Address 
presented to H. E the Viceroy and the Rt Hon Mr Montagu by the Home Rule 
Leagues 

The argument that Democracy is foreign to India cannot be alleged by any well 
informed person Maine and other historians recognise the fact that Democratic 
Institutions are essentially Aryan and spread from India to Europe with the 
immigration of Aryan peoples Panchayats the village republics had been the 
most stable institution of India and only vanished during the last century under 
the pressure of the East India Company s domination They still exist within the 
castes each caste forming within itself a thorough democracy in which the same 
man may have as relations a pnnce and a peasant Social rank does not depend 
so much on wealth and titles as on learning and occupation India is democratic 
in spirit and m institutions left to her from the past and under her control in the 
present 

Wc have further tbe testimony of eminent Englishmen 

Sir John Lawrence said as long ago as 1 864 

The people of India are quite capable of administenng their own affaits and 
the municipal feeling is deeply rooted in them The village communities each of 
which is a little republic are the most abiding of Indian institutions Holding the 
position we do in India every view of duty and policy should induce us to leave as 
much as possible of the business of the country to be done by the people 

Sir Battle Frere, m 1871, wrote 

Any one who has watched the working of Indian society will see that its genius 
is one to represent not merefy by election under Reform Acts but represent generally 
by provisions every class of the community and when there is any difficulty respecting 
any matter to be laid before Government it should be discussed among themselves 
When there is any fellow citizen to be rewarded or punished there is always a caste 
meriting and this is an expression it seems to me of the genius of the people as it 
was of the old Saxons to gather together in assemblies of different types to vote by 
tnbes or hundreds 

As Mr Chisholm Anstcy said 

We are apt to forget in this country when we talk of preparing people m the 
East by education and all that sort of thing for Municipal Government and 
Parliamentary Government (if 1 may use such a term) that the East is the parent of 
Municipalities Local Self Government in the widest acceptation of the term rs 
as old as the East itself No matter what may be the religion of the people who 
inhabit what we call the East there is not a portion of the country from west to east 
from north to south which is not swarming with municipalities and not only s 0 but 
like to our municipalities of old they are all bound together as in a species of network 
so that you have ready made to your hand the frame work of a great system of 
representation 

I might multiply these quotations but to what end ? The wise know them the 
other-wise will not accept them, pipe we never so forcefully 

With these prefatory remarks, 1 proceed to consider the 

Reforms in Local Self Government 

(a) General Principles 

We have three extending areas to consider (1) the Village (2) the Group of 
^ Villages, each separated from others by larger or smaller spaces of land this group 
" plus the intervening lands forms the second area of control (3) the Distnct, consisting 
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of conterminous Taluqs or Tahsils, for the most part, but also of tracts of wa'te and 
forest lands, owned by the Government 

There is an interesting reminiscence in this of the ancient grouping, there was a 
headman over a village, a higher grade of headman over a group of ten villages, a 
higher yet over one hundred villages, and so on in multiples of ten The ancients 
liked this regular ascending scale, they liked to see orderly theories 

In the village, the electorate should be its resident householders, whether owners 
or occupiers, “that that which concerns all may be juged by all” This gives to 
the man or woman resident a voice in the country, but the direct power is limited to 
electing representatives to deal with the questions immediately affecting the voter, 
while indirectly he reaches up through the higher grades to the governing of the whole 
country Later, as education and experience spread universal suffrage will elect our 
Legislative Councils, supreme and local We take a leaf from England s book, 
and do not at first give the direct suffiage to the labourers except for tbe local Council 
We make the electorate for the Provincial Legislative Council conterminous with the 
electorate of Taluq Boards 

We then distribute duties and powers on the principle that whatever belongs to 
the village exclusively should be controlled by the Village Council, while where a 
village institution is a fragment of a larger whole, the whole should be planned by 
the Council m the area of whose authonty the whole exists, and the village fragment 
be assigned to it by the higher Council, to whom the Village Council should be 
responsible for its management of its own fragment Let us take a School as illustra- 
tion, and suppose that the educational scheme for the Province should be planned out 
by the Education Department of the Provincial Government, and sanctioned by the 
Provincial Council , it would include Provincial University or Universities, Colleges, 
High Schools, Secondary Schools, Primary Schools, each with its manual training 
m<titute of similar grade attached to it, and these having divisions for general manual 
training, and the closer instruction of the workshops for those learning a trade as a means 
of livelihood Every village would have its Elementary Schools, with the workshops 
needed rn that particular village for the trades practised therein , probably there would 
be a Secondary School in everv Firka (Revenue Circle), at least one High School m 
every Taluq, and in most Taluqs more than one, a College, or more in each District , 
one or more Universities for the Province But the Village Panchayat would be 
responsible only for its own Elementary School, and for seeing that any promising boy 
or girl should Be sent on to the Firka Secondary School By this the School would 
be linked on to the larger life be>ond the village, but its own control would be only 
over its own School, seeing that its share of the Provincial Education was earned 
out 


(i) The Panehayat , 

The existence of Village Communities in India from time immemorial, with a 
considerable amount of organisation, is a matter of common knowledge, and in some 
parts of the country many inscriptions and records have been discovered which enable 
us to reconstruct tbe village life which continued m the south of India to the last 
centurj , and in Burma to our own time It received its deathblow by Sir Thomas 
Munro's individualistic raiyatwan scheme, and has been losing vitality since 1820 
Mr C P Ram&sw ana Ai>aj, in tbe pamphlet before quoted, tetnatks 

In kautilja » Arthatfiatfro Book III Vo! |0 villager* are contemplated at 
constructing and maintaining in their corporate capacity work* of public utifty and 
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Professor Rhys Davids say3 Villagers are described in the Buddhist books as 
uniting all their care to build mohallas and rest houses to mend the roads between 
their own and adjacent villages and even to lay out parks ’ (Vide P Bannerji s 
Pubhc Administration in ,/lncient India, p 293, note 2 ) In Mysore now, in many 
distncts the villagers give half a day a work free per week for works of public 
utility and the aggregate value of the Work done is astounding Every village in the- 
times of the Arthashatra (4th century bc) formed an integral part of the general 
administrative system and the village was the foundation of the governmental edifice 
The village government of those days partook not only of the administration of 
executive but also of judiciary functions as will appear from the Ceylon inscriptions 
dealing with the adnpnjstration of criminal justice of communal courts To the 
1 credit of the Madras Government it must be said that as against Sir T Munro who- 
was a thorough individualist the Madras Board of Revenue desired m the early 
years of the last century to leave the authonty of the village institutions unimpaired 
But Sir Thomas Munro Had his way and the^illage communities lost their vitality 

Tl\e last Administration Report of Mysore (1915-16) says (p 278) on "The 
Village Improvement Scheme,’’ that "the villagers contributed Rs 47,003 either 
m cash or in labour duting the year, the Government helping with grants amounting 
to Rs 44,978 It says 

The village committiees continued to evince much interest in this work and 
many works of pubhc utility such as construction of school buildings sinking wells 
and opening roads clearing lantana and planting trees were carried out through their 
exertions throughout the State 

Conferences of the village committees were held ui four districts, “to take stock 
of the work done by the committees, to discuss the needs and requirements of the rural 
population and to concert measures and draw up programmes for improving the 
economic and sanitary condition of the villages’’ The villagers fall in gladly with 
this communal work which is on their traditional lines going definite amounts of 
free labour, as stated above, to the improvement of their village The old sense of 
communal obligation still survives, and the Mysore Government has wisely utilised, 
and fostered it 

The characteristics of the village were a group of houses surrounded by a 
large tract of land, arable and pasture, each resident had a site free of rent for house, 
yard and garden The establishment consisted oh the officers and craftsmen, whose 
services were free to all, and who were given land, and various other rights to shares 
of produce, as remuneration These consisted of a headman an accountant, a watch • 
man who also discharged some policy functions, a boundaryman, a superintendent of 
tanks and watercourses, a pujan, a school master, an astrologer, a doctor, a musician, 
a poet, a dancing gul, a barber, a washerman, a cow keeper, a potter, a smith and 
a carpenter The village assembly governed, elected by ‘ pot tickets, and formed 
committees for branches of work , the land was communal property and re-distributed 
from tune to time All householders appear to have had votes but certain quaiifi 
cations were laid down for eligibility for election as a Pdncha (Councillor) 

In the Report of the Decentralisation Committee appointed in 1907 by 
Edward Vlf — composed of five Englishmen and one Indian, Romesh Chandra Dutt — 
Part HI, chap xvm, § 694, we read 

Throughout the greater part of India the village constitutes the primary territorial 
unit of Government organisation and ^rom the villages are built up larger administrative 
'entities 

V 

The village is described from the Gazetteer, as above from older sources, with 
its "customary rotes and its little staff ol functionaries, artisans and traders” These 
villages, sa>s the Report, "formerly possessed a large degree of local autonomy,* but 
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This autonomy has now disappeared awing to the establishment of local civil 
and cnnunal courts the present revenue and police organisation the increase of 
communication the growth of individualism and the operation of the individual 
raiyatwan system which is extending even in the north of India Nevertheless the 
Village remains the first unit of administration the principal village functionaries — 
the headman the accountant and the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government and there is still a certain amount or common village feelmg 
and interests 

“Paid by Government” — those three words explain the killing of the old village 
system The officials became the servants of a higher official — Sub-Tahsildar,*-. 
Tahsildar, Deputy Collector or Collector — looking to him for favour and reward, 
not to the villagers Thus they became village tyrants instead of village servants, 
and the Soul of the Village, the responsibility to one’s brother villagers, died 

It is admitted that the village communities have disintegrated under British 
administration, but the Report urges their re establishment It seems that some witness 
doubted “whether the people are sufficiently advanced m education and independence 
for any measure of village autonomy”, there speaks the spirit of the bureaucrat 
The villages had been autonomous for thousands of years , invasions, changes of rule, 
lapse of tune, had left them active, a century and a half of British rule had made 
them unfit, in this witness* muid, to manage their own affairs Why this strange 
deterioration under a rule supposed to be uplifting? Because, on the Procrustes bed 
of Bureaucracy, all that did not fit it had to he chopped off , the villagers had their 
own ways, which had served them well, but they were not the Collector’s ways, so 
they were bad Only Home Rule will re-integrate Village Government 

However, the Report desires the development of a Panchayat system, and 
says (§ 736) 

We consider that as Local Self Government should commence m the villages with 
the establishment of Village Panehayats so the next step should be the constitution 
of boards for areas of smaller size than a district We desire therefore to see sub- 
distnct ^boards universally established as the principal agencies of rural board 
associations 

Unhappily it adds to its recommendation a condition which, however well meant, 
would ensure its being still bom as a dead failure For it is essential, says the 
Report, that the Panchayat movement 

should be completely under the eye and hand of the district authonties 
Supervision of affairs in the villages is and should remain one of the main functions 
of Tabsildais and Sub-divisional Officers 

Tie up a baby’s arms and legs, and then leave it to teach itself to walk If it 
does not succeed, blame the baby The free baby will learn equilibrium through 
tumbles, the tied up baby will become paralysed and will never walk 

1 hope that our Secretary of State will establish Panehayats by an Act based 
on the admirable one drawn up by the Hon Mr T Rangachanar, that he tried vainly 
to introduce in the Madras Legislative Council I have handed it to him with Mr 
Rangachanar s careful and weighty monograph and it may be that the rejected of 
Madras may be the accepted of Westminster The Act will be found as 
Appendix II! 

I may quote here on the establishment of Panehayats what I have said 
elsewhere 

* Village needs would thus be made known and if necessary they could be 
represented by the Panchayat to a higher authonty The village would become t 

13 
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articulate through its Panchayat, and would no longer be the dumb ahd often driven 
creature which it is to day And it would be brought into touch with the larger 
life The Panchayat might invite lecturers, organise discussions, arrange amusements, 
games, etc All village life would be lifted to a higher level, widened and enriched 
by such organisation, and each village, further, forming one of a group of villages, 
would realise its unity with others, and thus become an organ of the larger corporate 
life 

The corresponding unit in the Towns to the Village in the country is the Ward, 
and the Ward Panchayat, like the Village one, should be elected by Household 
Suffrage All towns with populations over 5,000 should have Ward Panchayats 
under control of the Municipality Below that population, a Ward Panchayat Would 
be the only municipal authority These Ward Councils should take up the smaller 
town matters, now neglected, because the Municipality is too heavily burdened to 
attend to them properly The Elementary Schools in each Ward should be m its 
charge , scavenging and sanitation generally, and care for the cleanliness of the streets 
and latrines, provision and superintendence of stands for hire vehicles and resting 
carts, with water troughs for horses and cattle , the inspection of foodstuffs and 
prevention of adulteration arbitration in small disputes as in France — where so much 
litigation is prevented by the appointment of a small tradesman as a local judge — 
inspection of workshops, wells, etc — all these matters would naturally fall into the 
hands of the Ward Councils Where there is a Municipality, that body Would 
delegate to the Ward Council such matters as it thought fit * 

(c) The T&luq or Tahstl Board 

The next rung m the ladder of Local Self Government iwll he the body 
intermediate between the Panchayat and the District Board , the name will vary in 
different Provinces With us in Madras the Presidency is divided int8 26 Districts 
and these into 96 Taluqs for general purposes these may if preferred be termed 
Sub Districts, the name used in the Decentralisation Commission Report But the 
Taluq, or As corresponding division outside Madras, should be the area controlled 
by the Board The Report calls - them Sub District Boards, but itself suggests the 
better name of Taluq or Tahsil taking these definite areas, already existing a s the 
area of control for the Boards intermediate between Panchayats and District Board 
In each of these there should be a Board its electorate consisting of the Panchayats 
in its area, and of all persons now qualified to vote in Firkas the qualification is 
only a property one and may be amended later The Panchas would thus have a 
second vote * earned by public service and would have their special representatives 
on the Taluq Board each representing his oton village s common interests The 
Decentralisation Report strongly urges that these Boards should form an essential part 
of the scheme of Local Self Government with adequate resources and a large 
measure of independence 

Their functions should include control of Secondary and High Schools with 
Model Farms in rural, and Technical Institutes in urban areas inter village loads 
and their lighting where necessary, water ways and irrigation channels outside villages 
but within the Taluq, should be under their care They should form Co operative 
Societies, and where these are not established, they should hold agricultural machinery 
for hiring to villagers establish granaries for storage of grain dairy farms with stud 
bulls to be hired to villagers, breeding stables for horses, and generally they should 
organise industry wherever Co operative Societies are not available 
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(d) District Boards. 

Some of our political reformers would abolish District Boards As at present 
advised, 1 prefer to keep them 

This third grade upwards of Local Self-Government consists of the District 
Boards in the country and Municipalities in the larger towns The electorate of the 
Distnct Board should be the Taluq Boards under* its jurisdiction, and the general 
Taluq electorate This gives every Taluq Board member a second vote, as in the 
case of Panchas, deserved by public work 

Their functions would be to discharge all the duties which affect the District as 
a whole, to supervise the Taluq Boards, and to decide any appeals by Panchayats 
from a Taluq Board decision They would assign the proportion of local taxation 
to be raised in each Taluq, and the grants to be made to each from the grant received 
from the Provincial Council for the Distnct They would appoint the necessary 
District Officers, such as the Engineer for the District Public Works Department, the 
Inspector of Secondary and High Schools in the Taluqs, the Sanitary Inspector, etc 
Public roads, local railways and waterways, would be under their inspection The 
District Town would include the usual Distnct Buildings, and the District Colleges 
for Arts, Science, Agriculture, Industries, Crafts 

'Even in Lord Ripon’s time there was a feeble organisation making fpr self- 
government Keene remarks ' 

The germs of Home Rule already existed not only in the traditional institutions 
of the rural commune so often described but in towns and cities where — in whatever 
leading strings — local bodies regulated the conservancy and the watch and ward of 
the streets 

* 

Slow as progress has been, yet some progress has been made, and when these 
Boards are wholly elective, have elected chairmen, and real power over their own 
areas, the progress will be rapid When Local Self Government is established as 
an essential part of Home Rule, we shall see the Village Panchayat abolishing such 
degrading punishments as the stocks and flogging, and the villagers will be treated as 
free men, worthy of respect Moreover agriculture will be taught at convenient 
centres, and model farms wifi be established both for training and experiment Mysore 
has three such farms The raiyats will be helped to improve methods of cultivation, 
suitable manures, and clean seed of the best kinds The Forest Laws will be modified 
and the ancient fashion of rings of grazing ground will be provided for their cattle 
In Mysore, “the major portions of the forests were thrown open, ’ says the last Report, 
“for the grazing of cattle of all descriptions except goats” Panchayats will 
supervise village schools suitable to the circumstances of the village, and teaming for 
adult raiyats willing to learn, while Taluq Boards will, as suggested, arranged for the 
provision of stud bulls, grain-storage, agricultural machinery, etc , at reasonable terms 
for hire Boys of bright intelligence will have the opportunity, through scholarships, 
of rising through Schools to College, or of good agricultural or industrial or craft tram 
mg These things are not dreams, but things done in other civilised countries, where 
the people have Home Rule In the Educational Rescript of the Emperor of Japan, 
published in 1872, he directed that “henceforth Education shall be so diffused that 
there may not be a village with am ignorant family, nor a family with an ignorant 
member” 24 years later, as we have seen, 92 per cent of the Japanese children 
of school going age were in school Why should not Indians do as well as Japanese, 
when here also Education is controlled by men of their own race> For it must not 
be forgotten that the educated class is rooted in theirr ancestral villages, and many 
relatives of Vakils are Raiyats Despite the caste-system, there is much more blend- 
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mg of classes here than in the West and the village and town populations aie closely- 
inter related The bright boy of a Raiyat s family becomes a Vakil while the duller 
remain^ a Raiyat This teen sympathy has been shown m the earnest but futile 
resolution of the Congress from its second session onwards and when we have Home 
Rule the resolutions will become operative 

(e) Local Government Board 

The Local Government system must have at its head a Local Government Board 
and its functions must be defined by an Act of the Provincial Legislative Council on 
the lines of the Local Government Board Act of 1871 and the subsequent cognate 
enactments as proposed in the address of the Home Rule Leagues presented last 
month in Delhi The remarks of the Royal Sanitary Commission in England in 1 879 
are very apposite here though naturally spoken there under the circumstances of 
the need of a central sanitary officer 

One recogn sed and sufficiently powerful Minister to central se administration 
but on the contrary to set local life in motion — a real motii power and an authority 
to be referred to for ass stance and gu dance by the sanitary authorities for local 
Government throughout the country 

The Commissioners go on to describe the difficulties besetting Local Government 
in England in words which recall the despairing remarks of our Municipal President 
in Madras 

Great is the Uis inert ce to be overcome the repugnance to self taxation the 
practical d strust of science and the number of persons interested in offending against 
san tary laws even amongst those who must constitute chiefly the local authorities 
to enforce them 

These difficulties are alleged by Englishmen in India as reasons for withholding- 
complete local Self Government and for making timid experiments that many continue 
for centuries Englishmen in England face to face with similar difficulties find in 
them bnly reasons for setting local life in motion 

The object of the English Act was 

to concentrate in one department of the Government the supervis on of the laws 
relat ng to publ c health the rel ef of the poor and local Government 

The Board is composed of unpaid members who do nothing — the Lord President 
^ of the Council all the Secretaries of State the Lord Privy Seal and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer — a most august and reverend body All the Board is empowered 
to do can be done and is so done by the President of the Board who sits m 
Parliament is generally a Cabinet Minister and has a salary of £2 600 a year He 
has a Permanent Secretary with five assistants a Legal Adviser a Chief Engineering 
Inspector a Chief Medical Officer with a staff of med cal inspectors architects and 
engineers with the ordinary staff of a Government Office If under our scheme 
of the Executive Council an Ind an member was the President of the Local Govern 
ment omitting the ornamental Board it might suffice 

The growth of the Functions of the Board is indicated by its absorption of 
the duties of the Poor Law Commiss oners and Poor Law Board by 41 Acts of 
Parliament between 1835 and 1870 and by 154 Acts between 1871 and 1907 both 
inclusive The legal authority states that the lists are probably not exhaustive 
They suffice On Regulations Orders Bye Laws el hoc genus omne I do not dare 
to enter The President of our Board when appointed may study them 

Provincial Legislative Council and Supreme Legislative Council 
The Scheme of the National Congress and the All India Musi m League has 
been before the country for a year and has been presented to the Viceroy and the 
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Secretary of State foi India It is printed as Appendix IV I do not discuss it here, 
as it has been fully discussed, from all points of view, during the past two years We 
have all worked for it, honestly and zealously, confining ourselves within its four 
comers We have now to remember that we haye/the duty of helping the country 
to work under it during the transitional period for which it was designed — differing in 
this from the Memorandum of the Nineteen, which was suggested as containing Post- 
War Reforms The Congress League scheme was, professedly, a bridge, leading 
from the present condition to that considered in the third part of last year's Congress 
Resolution 

That m the Reconstruction of the Empire India shall be lifted from the position 
of a Dependency to that of an equal partner in the Empire wilh the Self Governing 
Dominions 

Vhat now becomes our Objective We must continue to agitate for the 
Congress Scheme until it is passed The final scheme will, of course, include the 
place of the Indian States under completed Self-Government, and of the representation 
of India m the Central Imperial Council, or Parliament, or Cabinet — questions which 
were deliberately left out of our transitional scheme 

On the g-neral question of the v/ork of the Provincial Legislative Councils, I may 
perhaps say that it will be their duty to make grants to District Boards which, m turn, 
will d s nhute them to the Taluq and Village Boards in their area No interference 
with their use of grants should be made, save where palpable irregularities justify 
the interference of the Local Government President Freedom to work and to 
blunder — to a non ruinous extent — must be allowed if Local Self-Government is to- 
become a reality 

Another large portion of their work will be the fostering of industries in their 
Provmces, and the helping of the District Boards by experiments of general utility, 
so as to prevent useless leduplications of research Thus, in Mysore, experiments 
were carried on with respect to ragi, paddy, sugar-cane, ground nut, areca nut and 
cotton, useful to the whole state Demonstrations in' the use of machinery and 
apparatus — chums, ploughs, seed drills, etc — would probably be conducted best by 
PiwffifflA t/Sicwi, So aVbo demtmsVitA-rTms t/i -cnpicffwl irirtiVit/As t/i yaggwy nofcmg, 
of preservation of cattle manure, that, in Mysore, were attended by gatherings of 
raiyats Lectures and distribution of vernacular literature were also earned on there 
Six new kinds of ploughs were introduced, and sold by the hire purchase system 
Mineral and chemical analyses, mycological and entomological research are also best 
earned on at well equipped Central Institute But these divisions will be settled 
by experience It is good to read that, in Mysore, the raiyats warmly welcomed 
the instruction offered 

1 mention these facts m order to show something of what is being done by Indians 
for Indians in an Indian State It may reassure the timid, and make them feel that 
Home Rule implies prosperity, and not catastrophe 

Self Government by Compartments 

Lately, a new scheme has been sprung on the country, after careful preliminary 
notices and hints in the Anglo Indian Press It is known as "Self-Government by 
compartments” It is eagerly snatched at by the Europeans, and creates a double set 
of authonties, one on the present lines, irresponsible to the people and with control 
of the purse, in which all real power is vested, the other a similacrum, or wraith, 
of a responsible Ministry and an elected Assembly, ruling a department, or depart- 
ments, of the Government, to be given more power if the real Government approves 
14 
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of them, to be deprived of power if the real Government disapproves of them The 
real Government can ensure their failure, by giving them such important departments 
as Education and Sanitation, which need a very heavy outlay, and restricting the funds 
allowed to them on the plea of necessity They can then be dismissed with contuirety 
as incompetent The lesson of Local Government should be laid to heart, for that 
has been a trial ot similar system, m which officials have played the part of the real 
Government in the new scheme Or the leal Government may give them unimportant 
departments on which to try their ’prentice hands, so that failure may not matter, and 
the country will be indifferent to them There are many other objections to the scheme, 
which is verily the giving of a stone for bread But the root objection is that it keeps 
India entirely subordinate, when she demands Self Government It breathes the 
deep distrust of Indian capacity, characteristic of the Bureaucracy, and makes the 
preposterous claim that India is to remain in leading strings because another Nation 
claims the right to rule her, and to give her crumbs of freedom from its own well- 
spread table It is the negation of everj\pnnciple which Britain and her Allies have 
proclaimed in the face of the world The Congress has asked for a definite scheme of 
Reforms, it can be satisfied with nothing less than the adoption of their essential 
principles We may ask for more, we cannot ask for less Nations go forward, 
not backward, in their struggle for Freedom 

Deputation 

If, as 1 suppose you will send a Deputation to England, to discuss the actual 
Statute which will have to be passed w Parliament to give effect to the Scheme, you 
would do well to give them a mandate to stand unflinchingly by the essenti 1 principles 
of the scheme , the substantial majority in the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, and the power of the purse If these are not granted, further discussion 
is useless, if they are, then we can discuss subsidiary matters 

If such a Deputation be sent we must agitate strongly and steadily here m support 
of it It is s'aid that the battle of India is to be fought in Britain In the sense that 
we must put our demands clearly before Britain that is true But the real battle 
must be fought here, for Britain will naturally limit her legislation to that which India 
strongly demands The great labour party will help us with its votes but we must 
show, by our attitude here, that we are determined to win our Freedom 

Vernacular 

There is also much v- ork to do in helping the people to prepare themselves for 
the new powers which will be placed m their hands And for this, the work must 
be done in the vernaculars of each Province, as only by their mother tongue can the 
heart and brain of the masses be reached 

Sooner or later, preferably sooner. Provinces will have to be re delimited on a 
linguistic ba*is The official languages for a time, will have to be two, the 
Vernacular and English as in som- pails of Canada French and English are used 
Only then will the masses be able to take their full 'hare in public life 

The New Objective 

What is to be our new Objective? 

We ha\e to formulate a scheme to carry out the third part ot the Congress 
Resolution , we can do this only so far as British India is concerned (i) The place 
of the Indian States will have to be considered by the United Kingdom in the light 
of the treaties existing between the Paramour! Pow « and the Pnnces So far as 
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British India is concerned, we have to see that no arrangement is come to affecting it, 
which admits to any voice m our Councils any Prince who retains absolute power 
within his Own State, or who is not ruling on lines similar to those adopted within 
British India Nor must any have authority in British India, which is not rlso 
possessed over his State by British India ( 11 ) With regard to any Central Imper al 
Authority, whatever it may be, India must have a position commensuiate »vith her 
importance m the Empire, otherwise she will be ruled by the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions in all Imperial matters, and may be tuffied into a plantation, with her 
industrial development strangled If, as is suggested, the War Council should evolve 
into the Central Authority, then its powers should be confin d to questions of Imperial 
Defence No other question should he introduced without being referred to the 
Self-Governing Nations compo'ing the Empire, and, if one Nation objects to it, the 
question must remain excluded Each such Nation must exercise complete control 
over its own tariff and fiscus — as indeed the present Dominions now exercise it — 
subject to a charge for Imperial Defence 

The visit to India of the Indian Secretary of State makes it necessary that we 
should formulate very definitely what we demand, for it is now clear that legislation 
is on the anvil, and we must take Ml Bonar Law's advice to strike while the iron is hot 
With regard to our new objective, I suggest that we should ask the British 
Government to pass a Bill during 1918, establishing Self Government in India on 
Imes resembling those of the Common wealth of Australia the act to come into force 
at a date to be laid down therein preferably 1923, at the latest 1 928 the intermediate 
five oi ten years being occupied with the transference of the Government fiom British 
to Indian hands, maintaining the British tie as in the Dominions 

The transference may be made in stages, beginning with some such scheme as 
that of the Congress League, with its widened electorate, the essentials being half 
the Executive Councils elected by the elected members of the legislatures, control 
of the purse, /and a substantial majority in the Supreme and Provincial Councils 

We asked first for representation, which was supposed to give influence, this 
has proved to mean nothing Now we ask for a partnership m the governing of India , 
the /Governments have the power ot dissolution and the veto , the peop'ie have the 
powpr of the purse, that is the second stage, a partnership of equals — co operation 
The thud step will be that of complete Home Rule to come automatically in 1 923, 
or 1928 v 

We look with confidence to the All India Muslim Leagufe to assist us m this work 
The suggested lines are 

(i) That all Legislative Councils shall be wholly ejected 

(u) That members of the Public Services shall be included in the electorate, 
but shall not be eligible for election, nor shall they, while holding places of profit 
under the Crown take part in political controversies This rule does not include 
retired members, e/en though pensioned 

(in) The Legislative Bodies Supreme and Provincial shall be unicameral 

(iv) The Prerogative of the Crown including the appointment of its Privy 
, Councillors the Governor General and the Governors while exercising that light with 
the approval of the Secretary of State for India, shall also call upon a member of 
the Legislative Council to form a Ministry, the members of which shall be sworn in 
as Pnvy Councillors, but who shall be removable by a vote of wart of confidence 
passed in the Legislature 

(v) The Indian Army and Navy, for Indian Defence, shall be under the 
control of the Viceroy as the representative of the Crown, and shall be supported out 
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of the revenues of India The contribution of India to Imperial Defence shall be 
adjusted between the Government of India and the War Council 

(vi) The formation regulation and encouragement of the Mercantile Marine 
shall vest in the Government of India subject to such international regulations as may 
be agreed upon after the War 

With regard to m iv andv I may add 

(ui) Much discussion will arise on this proposal but it is submitted that the 
great variety of interests of opinions in India of themselves render hasty legislation — 
the checking of which is supposed to be the function of a second Chamber — unlikely 
The pov> er of the Governor to dissolve the Council inherent in the prerogative With 
the power of veto give sufficient check in a country so conservative as India 

m (iv) In the Un ted Kingdom the Cabinet has no statutory basis The King 
in Council theoretically rules r e the King and his Privy Councillors But the 
ignorance of George 11 of the English language caused him to retire from the presidency 
of the Council and the Cabinet grew up Every member of the Cabinet is sworn 
in as a Pnvy Councillor and when the Cabinet falls its members remain Privy 
Councillors but only attend when summoned on great State occasions We have 
to respect the rights of the Crown while at the same tune we create the responsibility 
of Ministers to the Legislature 

(v) Indian Army means an Army composed of Indians and officered by 
Indians and does not include the British sold ers now employed here Thus the 
country will be relieved of the relatively huge cost now incurred for the short service 
system transport dipots and recruiting in England and the like The Indian Army 
will be composed of Temtonals and large Reserves 

t The Secretary of State for India 

The year 1917 will ever remain memorable in Indian history for the sudden 
change in the policy of Great Britain towards India The swi fines of the change 
is marvellous almost incredible even to us who have striven for it On Augu t 20th 
the first demand of last year s Congress was granted in substance though not in form 
we asked for a Royal Proclamation because that was the most gracious and impressive 
form and would have made our Emperor yet more popular we have been given an 
announcement by the Cabinet of Great Britain representing the Royal Will 

The Right Hon the Secretary of State is now among us with jsther well known 
public men from the Un ted kingdom At this stage nought can be said of the 
outcome of the visit But I may rightly place on record~the fact that free and full 
speech has been granted -to Ind a s representatives with fnendly and pa lent hearing 
from H E the \ leeroy and from Mr Montagu 

There has been no shutting out of opinions hostile to the present bureaucratic 
system of Government for Lokamanva Tilak Mahatma Gandhi and I myself were 
severally granted full 1 earing similar l berty was gives to prominent members of the 
Congress and Muslim League The Home Rule Leagues were treated equally well 
The outcome is on the lap of the Gods We know the strength of the vested 
irtercsts opposed to us but we have fa th in the Justice of God and in the friendliness 
of all Bntcni who are true to the trad lions of their country The wish of organised 
labour n Great Bntam to exchange fra emal delegates with the Congress and Home- 
Rule Leagues u a sign of l! e new Brotherhood between the British and Indian 
Democracies The Home Rule Leagues have appointed Mr Baptista as their 
fraternal delegate to the Artrual Labour Conference next month and Major Graham 
Pole comes to in from them I tra t that the Congress will also nominate Us fraternal 
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delegates to the Labour Conference, and welcome its messenger to us, and that a link 
will thus be formed which will draw closer together the United Kingdom and India 
For this, as well as lor the coming of the Secretary of State to India, will 1917 be 
marked as a red letter year ^ 

Our Interned Brothers 

. It is with deep sorrow that we record the non release of the Muslim leaders, 
Muhammad All and Shaukat All For" three and a quarter long years they> have been 
withdrawn from public life t and condemned to the living death of internment To 
high spirited and devoted patriots, no punishment could be more galling and more 
exasperating Even had they sinned deeply, the penalty has been paid, and we, 
who believe in their innocence and honour them for their fidelity to their religion, can 
only lay at their feet the expression of our affectionate admiration, and our assurance 
that their long drawn out suffering will be transmuted into power, When the doors 
are thrown open to them, and they receive the homage of the Nation , 

Our Divisions 

Many observers of Indian public life have noted the fissiparous tendency in our 
political associations, and reactionaries make this a reason for denying to us constitutional 
liberty Rightly considered it is a reason for granting it, though to some this state 
ment may seem paradoxical But what is the position? 

We have a Nation, composed of many communities and opinions, trying to obtain 
liberty We have above it, a Government, holding all power and all patronage, and 
able to crush by Executive Orders those whom it considers to be advocates of excessive 
changes It tends to ally itself with any party or community which will help it to stave 
off legislation that diminishes its power Its natural tendency is to watch for any sign 
of fission and to ally itself with the weaker party to crush the stronger, as did the 
East India Company in its so called “conquest of India” If there be no sign of 
fission, it may be possible to initiate one, on the lines of the despatch to Lord Lytton 
when Viceroy of India with regard to a desired War “If there be no pretext, you 
must invent one ” A similar policy was followed when Dadabhai Naoroji was sent 
to British Parliament, Mr Bhownagn was sent up against him, and succeeded in 
ousting a strong reformer and replacing him by a reactionary No political situation 
could be mme unhealthy 

Fust, take the two great communities of Hindus and Musalmans They form 
two natural parties in the Nation, with the Christian Government above them as the 
third party for whose favour they compete Hence Hindu Musalman divisions, riots 
and the rest — which do not exist in Indian States, wherein the Ruler belongs to one 
of the two Great Religions, and has to rule men of both — and the constant efforts to 
dissolve the Entente Cordiale arrived at after long discussions at Calcutta and at 
Lucknow last year 

There will always be a number in each community who do not feel themselves 
bound by any agreement come to by the organised political bodies, containing the 
more reasonable and far seeing of each community and these again, motived by bnbe 
or threat, unofficial but made by officials an unorganised and irresponsible crowd, 
will always lend recruits to support the Government, m the hope of obtaining special 
concessions for their sectional interests 

Hence, also, th6 anti Biahmana movement m the Madias Presidency, with its 
Association of a*few hundred members and its three organs m the Press It is now 
happily obscured by a real non Brahmana Association, the Madras Presid ncy 

15 
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Association, led by the veteran leader, Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, and already 
many thousands strong The anti Brahmana movement aims chiefly at places m the 
administration, and hopes to gam them more easily by praising the Government and 
opposing Home Rulers 

Hence, also, vanous similar movements m other Provinces, any stick being good 
enough for beating the Home Rule dog 

There is no need lor anxiety about these divisions, which must always present 
kaleidoscopic changes, so long as India is under the rule of an irresponsible Government 

When the third, non National party, no longer governs, the National parties 
will become grouped into healthy constituents of the body politic, distinguished by 
differences of principle The use of power will create a sense of responubility, and 
responsibility will bung about reasonable discipline 

We make too much of these transitory difficulties and quarrels, and give them an 
importance far beyond their real mischief-making power They will assume their 
proper proportions when we have won Home Rule 

Isolated Reforms 

l do not ptopose to dwell on the isolated Reforms for which the Congress has 
asked during the whole period of its existence A list of the more important ones 
will be found as Appendix V The majority of Congressmen are tired of asking 
for the same thing over and over again, and feel that it is belter to concentrate on Home 
Rule, since, once the people have power, they can get nd of bad laws and make 
good ones for themselves 

Indian Legislatures will take up the CongTess Resolutions, and carry irtp law 
all that are applicable to the changed conditions Free India will separate Executive 
from Judicial functions, and also separate Revenue Officers, Judiciary and Police, 
place the lower Judiciary under the High Court instead ol the Executive, pass 
Education Acts make tnal by Jury general, protect her Emigrants and Indians settled 
abroad deal with Land Settlement equitably, organise and develop Indian Industries, 
examine for her Services within her own borders, re-organise her administration so as 
to abolish racial inequalities, and establish Military Colleges to fit her youth for 
Emperor's Comnussioijs 

The whole of the special legislation against constitutional agitation — as understood 
m Great Britain — penalising writing and speech which do not mate to crime 
nor transgress the law of libel, will be swept away, as unworthy of a civilised country 
The Executive will be deprived of the power to punish without trial, to imprison, 
incarcerate, impoverish, deport, lptem and extern, on scaet police accusations and 
pu’piaons, and confidential reports of magistrates No man shall thus suffer without 
knowing his offence, nor be deprived of liberty without open tnal and full opportunity 
of defence Peaceful political propaganda, processions, flags and meetings wall not 
be interfered with by Magistrates and Police Officers In fact, India will once more 
enjoy the ordinary elementary human nghts secured by Magna Carta and the Bill 
of Rights " 

Think of the joy of being a free man in a free country, the equal of other civilised 
men , of breathmg in on India at last purged of the poisonous atmosphere of coeraon , 
of knowing that liberty of person and safety of property cannot be touched save by 
open tnal , that one cannot become a criminal unconsciously, and at the whim of an 
Executive, shrouded in darkness, that one enjoys the ordinary liberty of a civilised 
Jjumau basg in a country ruled by law alone, usfntrrferrd with by arbitrary Executive 
Orders -That leamty can only come to os with Home Rule 
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Conclusion 

Fellow-Delegates • Pardon me that I have kept you so long Only once in my 
lite can 1 take this Congress Chair, and speak my heart out to you on this country 
that we love so well Who can tell, in the present keen strife, if I shall be left free 
to speak to you again to work with you as your leader, during this coming year of 
office If I am allowed to carry on my work, then 1 crave your help during the coming 
year You have trusted me enough to elect me as your President , trust me enough 
to work with me as your President, until I prove false to your trust You cannot 
always agree with me, and 1 doinot shrink from your criticism 1 only ask you' not 
to take for granted the truth of everything said against me by my enemies, for I cannot 
spare time to answer them 1 cannot promise to please you always, hut I can promise 
to strive my best to serve the Nation, as 1 judge of service 1 cannot promise to agree 
with and to follow you always , the duty of a leader is to lead While he should 
always consult his colleagues and listen to their advice, the final responsibility before 
the public must be his, and his, therefore, the final decision A general should see 
further than his officers and his army, and cannot explain, while battles are going on, 
every move m a campaign , be is to be justified or condemr ed by his results Up till 
now, knowing myself to be of this Nation only by love and service, not by birth, I have 
claimed no authority of leadership, but have only fought in the front of the battle and 
served as best I might Now, by your election, I take the place which you have 
given, and will strive to fill it worthily 

Enough of myself Let us think of the Mother 

To see India free, to see her hold up her head among the Nations, to see her 
sons and daughters respected everywhere, to see her worthy of her mighty Past, engaged 
in building a yet mightier Future-f-is not this worth work ng for, worth suffering for, 
worth living and worth dying for 5 Is there any other land which evokes such love 
for her spirituality, such admiration for her literature such homage for her valour, as 
this glorious Mother of Nations, from whose womb went forth the races that now, 
in Europe and America, are leading the world? And has any land suffered as our 
India has suffered since h“r sword was broken on Kurukshetra, and* the peoples of 
Europe and of Asia swept across her borders, laid waste he^ cities, and discrowned 
her Kings Tney came to conquer, btft they remained to be absorbed At fart, m* 
ol those mingled peoples the Divine Artificer has welded for a Nation compact not 
only of her own virtues but also of those her foes and brought to her, and gradually 
eliminating the vices which they had also brought 

After a history of millennia, stretching far back out of the ken mortal eyes, 
having lived with but not died with, the mighty civilisations of the Past , having seen 
them rise and flourish and decay, until. only their sepulchres remained, deep buried 
in earth’s crust , having wrought, and triumphed, and suffered, and having survived 
all changes unbroken , India, who Has been verily the Crucified among Nations now 
stands, on this her. Resurrection morning, the Immortal, the Glorious the Ever-Young, 
and India shall soon be seen, proud and self reliant strong and free, the radiant 
Splendour of Asia, as the Light and the Blessing of the World (Prolonged cheers ) 

Having finished reading her address the President announced the time and 
place for the meeting of the delegates of tjie different provinces for the election of 
members to represent them on the Subjects Committee She also announced that there 
would be a meeting of the All India Congress Committee at J 1 a m on Thursday, 
the 27th December at the hall of the Indian Association and that the Subjects Com- 
mittee would meet at the same place at 3 30 p m 

There was a song again sung in chorus after which the Congress was adjourned 
till 12 noon, Friday the 28th December 
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The Congress met at 12 noon 

The President arrived a few minutes before 1 2 accompanied by Banoo Begum 
Saheba, mother of Messrs Mahommed Ah and Shaukat Ah Both of them were 
garlanded and they took their seats amidst loud and continued cheers and repeated 
shouts of Bande Mataram 

The proceedings commenced with a song of Srimati Sarala Devi Chaudhuram, 
sung in Chorus 

PRESIDENT Mr Monzar All will recite a hymn in Urdu in praise of the 
motherland 

Mr Monzar All then recited his hymn in Urdu which was highly appreciated by 
the audience 

The President then proceeded to put the first four resolutions from the Chair 
First Resolution Death of Dadabhai Naoroji 
PRESIDENT Brother delegates and friends the first four resolutions are to be 
put from the Chair The first is in memory of our great patriot, Dadabhoy Naoroji 
(Applause) I will ask you when I have read it out to stand up and pass it in silence 
It is as follows • — — 

That this Congress desires to place on record its sense of profound sottow at the 
death of Dadabhoy Naoroji His gTeat service to the motherland will always enshnne 
his memory in the grateful recollections of his countrymen while his saintly character 
his private worth and publ c virtues will for all tame to come be an example and an 
inspiration to the people of India 

7 7k? resolution was earned in silence all standing 

Second Resolution Death of Abdul Rasul 
The President then put the next resolution which ran as follows — 

That this Congress desires to express its profound sense of sorrow at the sudden 
and premature death of Abdul Rasul a man of the highest integrity of character of 
.TvrWir te doty and of the pmeat and mast eta mW patnetrenr eats mW 

laboured strenuously to unite the H ndus and Mahomedans of this country in one bond 
of loving service to their country forgetful of all differences of race language and 
religion 

The resolution was carried in silence all standing 
Third Resolution Loyalty to the Throne and determination to help 
the Empire 

The President then put the third resolution Which ran as follows — 

That this Congress speaking on behalf of the united people of India begs 
respectfully to convey to His Majesty the King Emperor their deep loyalty and pro 
found attachment to the Throne their unswerving allegiance to the British connection 
and their firm resolve to stand by the Empire at all hazards and at all costs 
The resolution was carried with acclamation 

Fourth Resolution Welcome to Rt Hon Mr E S Montagu 
The President then put the fourth resolution from the chair which ran as 
fellows — 

That this Congress extends to the Rt Hon E S Montagu a most cord al welcome 
on the occasion of his visit to India The Congress hopes that his visit will be crowned 
with success and that it will convince him of the supreme necessity for the establish 
ment of responsible government in this country 
The resolution was earned with applause 
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Fifth Resolution * Internment of Mohammed Ah and Shaukat Ah 
PRESIDENT Fellow delegates and friends, we have here among us to hear 
the passing of the next resolution, the mother of Mahomed All and Shaukat All 
(Applause and cries 'of Bande Mataram) who, as you know, are lying interned, served 
by their mother with maternal care From the time that Mahomed All was one year 
old, a little child hanging at his mother’s breast, his father passed away, and through 
all the years since then this his mother has guarded and guided him and brought him up 
to be the noble patriot and the noble son that he is (Applause) She is a woman with 
a mother’s love but with a lion heart and she does not mourn Rather, she rejoices 
that her sons are bom worthy to serve their mother country (Applause) She asks 
me to tell you that she was invited to the Moslem League and that she would not go* 
there without coming here first (Applause) For, she says that though the Mus^almans 
are her brothers in faith, all Indians are her brothers tn country (Applause) I know 
you will give her the welcome that she more than deserves nd for a moment stand in 
reverence to this mother (Applausf) 

All stood up and there was a tremendous shouting of Bande Mataram 
PRESIDENT The next resolution will be moved by Mr Tilak We have Fifth 
chosen him because he has suffered 7 years’ imprisonment (or his coun‘ry (Loud cheers) U ° D 
Mr Bal Gangadhar Tilak in moving the resolution, said 

Madam President, Mother of Md All and Shaukat All, fellow G 
delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must first of all request you to be rather 
quiet The dimensions of this hall are too big for the pitch of my voice and if 
that voice can ever be expected to be heard at that distance it is only by your 
Keeping strict silence The occasion also demands it The revered mother of 
Md All and Shaukat Ah is heie and it befits you all to hear in silence what » 
to be said m support of the resolution asking Government to release the two 
interned veterans I use the word veterans deliberately because they have 
been suffering on suspicion for a long time, certainly from day to day^on grounds 
discovered after they were interned (Laughter) The resolution in my hand 
runs as follows — 

That this Congress urges on the Government the immediate release of Messrs 
Mahommed Ah and Shaukat All who have remained incarcerated since October 1914 
and are now kept interned because of religious scruples which they fjold in common 
with the whole of Islam in India and elsewhere and which are not incompatible witb 
loyalty to the King Emperor 

You all know, gentlemen why Mr Md All was interned under th& 

Defence of India Act of 1914 That Act is a very elastic Act It mvests the 
Executive Government with complete powers of despotism AH that the Act 
states is that if the Executive Government thinks, of itself without any further 
enquiry, that can be conducted through the C l D — if the Executive Govern 
ment on the evidence so collected — l may say even manufactured accoiding to 
their wishes (Shame)— if they think, on that evidence, that there is danger to 
the public safety and tranquility, without knowing or without caring to divulge 
what kind of tranquility and peace they mean thereby if they think so they can 
intern a person of their own accord by an Executive order Is it honest 5 Is it 
just? So it happened that Mr Md Ah was interned in 1914 apparently for 
certain articles m the Comrade’ hut really because he displeased the high 
authorities and proved rather inconvenient to them The best way and the only 
way for the despot is to say * I throw you into jail without any trial ’ That is 
the weapon of a despot and that weapon was used against him He was 
16 . ' 
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interned without trial We both Mahomedans and Hindus, requested the 
Government tb publish the grounds on which the Executive Government enter- 
tained fears that Ins very presence in the country would be detrimental to public 
safety and peace No grounds were ever published Absolutely no response 
was made to the public protest on this point Gradually the Government 
climbed down and they were willing to let them off both Md All and 
Shaukat All There were negotiations going on during this year and influential 
Mahomedan gentlemen — 1 may mention the names of the Hon Raja Saheb of 
Mamudabad and the Hon Mr Jtnnah (Aplause) — both were willing to assure 
Government that there would be no danger in letting off the interned gentle- 
men Mind both these gentlemen have the whole Mahomedan community at 
their back so you may say that the whole Mahomedan community was prepared 
to stand guarantee for the good conduct of these men (Applause) and to it you may 
also add the voice of the whole Hindu community (Cheers) Practically, the 
whole of India was unanimous in assuring the Government of India that there 
was not the least danger of the public peace broken by letting these people 
free No the Government thought otherwise at one time But subsequently, 
as I said they climbed down a bit The C I D did not like the idea 
(laughter) Sometimes the C I D try to control the Executive also (laughter) 
and in that matter 1 can only compare the C 1 D to the obnoxious Rakshasa 
who was created and brought into existence by Lord Shiva and who, eventually, 
wanted to destroy the Lord himself Such is our C 1 D They were entrusted 
with the task of finding out evidence by which the detention of these two 
brothers could be supported They found none The Government of India 
was on the point of releasing these two men What happened then? A 
C I D officer went to Chhindwara and had a talk with Md All and Shaukat 
All He had ready access to them^bemg a C I D man he needs no permis 
sion itom the Government of India If you or I were to go and see them we 
would first have had to obtain permission and perhaps we could not have got 
that permission It is said that what happened there was that the C I D man 
went there and had a talk and somehow or other got something from these two 
brothers I do not know exactly what occurred because all this correspondence 
is confidential — Government would not publish it But it is said that what 
occurred was that the C 1 D man wanted to ascertain whether they would be 
loyal to the Crown It was not a new thing to the interned but then there was 
a condition attached — what was that condition? What they said was that 
they owed allegiance to two — to the God above and the Executive God 
below (laughter) and that they were prepared to be loyal to the King Emperor — 
not only prepared they were bound to do so and were willing to do so provided 
their religious scruples were observed They could not sacrifice their religious 
j scruples to their political allegiance This statement was pounced upon at once 
) by the C I D and the Executive Government They said that the men could 
not be released The men were not originally detained for this but for something 
else It is a post jaclo reason — discovered after their detention only during the 
negotiations that were being earned on for tbeir release That was paught hold of 
and made a ground for detaining them furtl cr at Chindwora (Slnmc) You see 
what kind of logic it is You detain a man for certain reasons You find that 
these reasons do not hold good While you arc taking steps to consider the 
question of their release something crops up which you think will justify your 
previous conduct your previous action Immediately you lay hold of it and say. 
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‘Well, 1 detained you for some other reason, but here is evidence before me Fifth 
which make me continue to detain you for sometime longer ” That is the logic mV'b^G 1 ' 
of these people Let us see how it stands Religious scruples — can that be Tl!afc 

made a ground for detaining a person in a political prison' 1 There is a story in the 
Bible, in the New Testament, not in the Old, which equally applies to our 
Government The Pharisees of Palestine once tried to confound Jesus Christ 
They thought they could do harm to him if they could get him to say that tribute 
was not to be paid to Caesar, the Emperor at that time How did Jesus Christ 
solve that question? In the Bible it is stated that he, on his part, confounded 
the Phansees “Well’ , said, directly the question was asked him, “bring me 
your tribute, the com in which you pay your tribute” The coin was placed 
in his hands Then he enquired whose image and superscription it bore He* 
was told that it bore Caesar’s image and superscription Upon that what he 
said was, “Render unto Caesar the things that are his, render unto God the 
thing that belongs to God ” He declared 2000 years ago that our duties 
towards God are not inconsistent with our duties towards temporal powers 
That defence saved him from the situation in the eyes of a Heathen government, 
but the same statement in the case of Mahommed All cannot save him from a 
Christian Government (Shame) Well, you can very easily see from this 
that the ground which has been alleged for the further detention of Mahommed 
Ah and Shaukat All is not a tenable ground Perhaps the C 1 D know as 
much as any one else that this ground was illusory, fallacious and unjust What 
was the next move? tThe account has not appeared, I think, in the newspapers 
but I know it and I am prepared to take the consequence of narrating it before" 
you (Cheers) The next ground was that the C I D had somehow discovered 
a letter supposed to be written by Mahommed All and Shaukat All and that 
letter was alleged — 1 have not seen it myself (laughter) nor has Government 
published it — to contain some compromising thing and also to bring to 
light cert am negotiations, supposed negotiations, 1 may say, between Mahommed 
All and Shaukat All and a religious Mahomedan gentleman at Delhi showing 
fnar ‘foe lriiernei 'were in ’urague -wiAi \*ne Kang wiennw. TWi t=> *Jnt -purpi* 
of the letter as - given out by the Government How did that 
letter reach the C I D ? Was it passed by the Censor? An interned 
person is not allowed to have any communication with the outside world 
except thiough the Censor We are not told that the Censor know anything 
about it This letter, it is said, was discovered somewhere in some post 
box between Chhindwaia and Delhi Immediately it was discovered by 
the C I D , it was placed before the Viceroy Now upon that what was 
the duty of the Government ^ The Government ought to have asked these 
interned persons whether they wrot“ this letter and if they denied it to prosecute 
them on the evidence furmshed by the C I D (Applause) That was the 
proper course to take Further, I have to tell you, I have reliable information 
that both these brothers denied that they had ever sent such a letter 
or any letter They have denied it in their letter to the Government of India 
1 have reliable information to say — 1 am not going to disclose the source of my 
information here — they have denied it and they said * We do dot know whose 
hand writing it is Here is a man detained in jail on the rtrength of an 
argument derived from a letter which he repudiates which he denies Yet 
what is the consequence? The consequence is that the Government has made 
up its mind to detain him further (Shame) There is absolutely no other 
evidence The first evidence, whatever it was, on which they were interned — 
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F fth noW needs no consideration at our hands, because Government was prepared 

Resolution l(j release them, even after having the same in its hands Possibly, that evidence 

Tlak was shadowy imaginary whatever you may call it We need not discuss it 

During these negotiations two new grounds were disclosed — one is the religious 
scruples which I have pointed out to you to be entirely fallacious and erroneous 
It was settled 2000 years ago by no less a personage than Jesus 
Christ You have His dictum that the duty towards your Kong is 
not inconsistent with your duty towards your God' That is the 
maxim of all religions I do not think that either the Mahomedan 
religion or the Hindu religion denies that Nations are not made up of 

people belonging to one religion only Though Emperors and Kings used to 
be called m olden times Defenders of the faith when the whole nation was 
of one religion and owed allegiance to one God yet now the maxim does not 
hold good in present day politics So to 'say that their religious scruples are 
inconvenient to Government — that Government regards them with suspicion 
is to a certain extent ignoring all the political progress made in the past 
20 centuries That is the point That argument does not hold good now The 
second argument is that he wrote a certain letter He denies it Well 
we as his friends and sympathisers not personal fnends and sympathisers but 
as friends and sympathisers with every one who is unjustly treated without 
distinction of caste creed or colour as fnends and sympathisers with truth and 
justice which is the foundation of every empire in this world — we demand that 
Messrs Mahommed . /tli and Shaukat All should be immediately released 
(Applause) If thfc Government has to say anything m defence let them 
prosecute these two men before a public tribunal If it is not prepared to do so 
there is no other course left open to the Government but to release them if 
Government means to be just and loyal to the Constitution for even Government 
itself has got to be loyal to the Constitution For what we now urge is that 
both these brothers should be immediately released That is the resolution put 
into my hands And as I said m the beginning it is a very solemn matter 
We are passing this resolution m the presence of their mother Mind you 
mother s grief mother s care is something unprecedented I am not going to 
compare it with anything else But let me assure the mother here on your 
behalf that the title to become a mother of brave sons far exceeds in importance 
tbe title of being a mother only and let me suggest to her with the consent of all of 
you here to day to forgive and forget what Government has done and take con 
solation in the fact that all of us have great sympathy with her in her present 
position and 1 pray to God that we may have many more mothers in this country 
of her type (Applause) That is the only consolation 1 can offer her in her 
present situation and I do so with your permission With these words I 
commend the resolution for your acceptance (Applause) 

Mr Jamnadas Dwarkadas of Bombay seconded the resolution He said 

Madam President brother and sister delegates and friends the privilege 
is given to me to second the resolution which has been so eloquently and feelingly 
moved by our revered leader Lok Tilak (Applause ) The resolution that I 
have been given tbe privilege of seconding is of so important character that I 
do not know whether in gmng expression to my feelings wit., regard 
to the resolution I shall be able to control the indignation that we all f ee I 
(Appla use ) at the monstrous msult that the Government is offering to the Indian 
nation (Applause) I shall first deal afith the action of the govemmert in not 
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releasing Mahommed All and Shaukat All after creating false hopes in our Fft}l 
hearts that they would be released {Cries of Shame) and then I shall deal in Relation 
brief with the attitude that we of the Indian National Congress especially my 
Hindu brethren ought to adopt towards this question In dealing with the 
action of the Government I am sure I am voicing the opinion of all those that 
are gathered together here and all those who have not been able to come here 
but belong to tbe nation of India (Applause) — when I say that as against the 
'■ charge laid down by the C 1 D against Mahommed Ah and Shaukat All the 
whole Indian nation assures the Government that Mahomed All and Shaukat Ah 
are loyal citizens of the British Empire (Applause) It is the conviction of the 
whole nation that Mahomed All and Shaukat All are loyal and believing that 
they are loyal the nation ought to see to it that the insult that is offered to them 
is no longer continnued — if it is possible for us to stop jt even for a minute 
(Applause and cries of shame) It is our conviction that they are not guilty 
The Government basing their conclusion on the false information supplied to them 
by the C I D (Shame — rightly named the Crush India Department — 

laughter) — the Government condemns them to perpetual internment inspite of 
the powerful voice raised against it by the whole of the Indian nation This 
resolution asks you to demand the release of Mahomed Ah and Shaukat All 
without any further delay that the Government should see to it that they are 
released soon Believing as I do that the time for paper resolution is gone 
for ever (Applause) and that the tirpe for action has come (Hear Hear) I think 
we are taking upon ourselves in the presence of the brave mother of our interned 
brothers (Applause) the solemn responsibility of getting the two brothers 
released (Applause) and we should honestly fulfil the obligations that we are 
pledging ourselves to Mahomed All and Shaukat All who have not been released 
because of their religious belief Should they then have no religious belief at 
all (Shame)? Is it wise is it human for the Government even to give an 
impression to the people that the Government is no longer tolerant of the religion 
of the various peoples over whom it is destined to rule (Applause) When the 
other European nations were striving lor supremacy over India it is my firm 
conviction that the British were chosen to rule over India because the British 
were a tolerant nation The foundation of the British Empire in India are laid! 
on that principle of tolerance of religion and if Government deviates from 
that principle then I do not know whether or not it is taking a step which will 
shake the foundations of the empire (Applause) — because no nation no 
individual ought to be condemned for their or his religious conviction That is 
an unwritten law which every individual every nation ought to accept Having 
dealt with the action of Government I now come to the attitude that we should 
adopt towards those questions especially my Hindu brethren who are assembled 
here The Government have always made out this charge against India that 
she cannot be granted Responsible Government because the two great commu 
mties do not agree That we have always contended is a false charge and 
wherever there are difference they are more of the creation of the fertile mind? 
of the selfish Bureaucracy (Shame) That charge was repudiated last year when 
the Indian National Congress and the Moslem League submitted to the Govern 
ment and the people of India and to the people of England their joint scheme 
asking for a substantial step towards Self Government Since then many 
things have taken pi ace Those that have worked in the forefront and urged 
upon the Government the necessity of granting the reform embodied in the 
17 
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scheme, were dealt with by the Government in an unjustifiable manner I refer 
to the internment of our President here and her two brave colleagues (Shame) 
But when they were interned I thought that it was a test for us (A voice 
Quite right) We asked for Self Government Was our demand real and 
genuine or was it merely a prayer to the Government? We proved that our 
demand was real, because, although Mrs Besant is not born m India still we 
were prepared to die for her (Applause) because of her sufferings in our cause 
The charge made out against us that we were responsible for creating race 
hatred, that we Were responsible for creating differences between the rulers and 
the ruled, — it is thus absolutely falsified — I will go further and say that it is 
not we who are responsible for. creating race hatred but it is the selfish 
bureaucracy which is responsible (Applause) For what further proof do you 
want than the fact that we are prepared to give our lives for one who was not 
born in India hut suffered for India, for one who is neither a Hindu nor a 
Mahomedan I mean Mr Wadia who is a Parsi Another test has come before 
us Here arc our Mahomedan brothers unjustly interned because of their strong 
religious convictions To be interned because of one’s strong religious convic- 
tions, in this modem age of civilization, one cannot even imagine 
If religious beliefs and religious conviction are not to be respected, then, 
how can you justify England going to war with Germany England pretends 
that she has gone to war jvith Germany because she feels Germany is committing 
an irreligious act by trampling over the rights and liberties of smaller nations 
and because of the firm religious belief and religious conviction that it is the 
duty of a righteous nation to stand by the smaller nations to protect them It 
is for that we believe that England has gone to war and England has called 
upon her countrymen to shed their blood and has also called upon the sons of 
India to shed their blood Religious belief has to be respected But I shall 
go on to say that there is another test through which we are passing We 
worked for our leaders Mrs Besant and Messrs Arundale and Wadia when 
they were interned We proclaimed last year that there was unity between 
Hindus and Mahomedans and that the Hindus were not selfish in making this 
demand The time has come to prove this The time has come when we 
ought to come forward to pro verbal the Hindu Moslem unity is not an imaginary 
thing, an imaginary argument advanced for our selfish purposes hut is a reality 
. (Applause) and that can only be proved if we make up our minds to carry out 
the mandate given to us by passing this resolution and if we whole heartedly 
work for the release of our interned brothers We shall earn the right of calling 
ourselves the brothers of Mahomedans only by coming forward to sacrifice our 
selves for their sake What we shall gam by our sacrifice will be a real gam 
and we shall then have successfully gone through the test that is offered to us 
It is a truth that whenever we ask lor a boon from God, it never falls upon us 
in the shape of a boon but opportunities are given to us to pass through the test 
If we pass successfully through the l$st we earn the right of winning that boon 
Here is an opportunity given to us and I am sure 1 am voicing the opinion 
of the Indian nation when I say that whether we are Mahomedans ot non 
Mahomedans we shall come forward to sacrifice ourselves at the altar of the 
mother land (Applause) 

Mr S Satyamurti of Madras in supporting the resolution said 

Mrs Besant brother and si*tet delegates, ladies and gentlemen Islam 
m India weeps to-day for her children aad with Mam the rest 
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of India weeps For three mortal years and more Mahomed Ah and ft** 
Shaukat All have suffered incarceration for offences, the nature of which neither Mr 
they nor we have any idea of and as you, Madam, said in your address, ' ‘to Satyamuttt> 
high spirited souls, nothing is more galling than unmerited punishment” What 
must it be tD Mahomed All and Shaukat Ah who have been kept in close confine- 
ment, cribbed, cabined and confined for three years? It is not for me to paint 
before you in lurid colours the sufferings of these two brothers You can 
imagine them better than I can describe them But certain circumstances have 
arisen, during the course of the last two months, which have made it more 
incumbent upon us that we should press for the immediate release of Mahomed 
Ah and Shaukat All Whatever the Government of India may or may not 
say, Sir William Vincent in bis answer fiom bis place m tbe Imperial Legislative 
Council told the Hon Mr Jinnah that the cases of all persons interned will be 
dealt with in tbe same manner We are in a position to state from this platform 
that all these cases have not been similarly dealt with, because, in the case of 
Mahomed Ah and Shaukat All a C I D Inspector was sent, while in the case 
of Mrs Besant and Messrs Arundale and Wadia negotiations were carried on 
through the Press and the Imperial' Legislative Council It is not as if these 
internments were by themselves isolated incidents On the other hand the 
Viceroy himself in his speech in the Imperial Council has told us that it was 
the result of a change of policy on the part of the Government and therefore we 
must redouble our efforts to secure the realease of these two brothers The 
mover and the seconder of this resolution have dealt with the question of religious 
neutrality I only wish to add this that we in India have got a further guarantee 
given to us of religious neutrality in Queen Victoria s Proclamation, that no man 
shall suffer any pams or penalties for his religious conviction or opinion How 
then can the Government answer the charge that we now lay at their door that 
they are punishing Mahomed Ah and Shaukat Ah for their religious convictions? 

Whatever may be the result of this agitation, we mu-t continue to carry it on, 
because, we believe in its righteousness On your behalf, I wish to appeal to 
the Government of England and say that England which fights for one set of 
principles in Europe should put into practice the same principles here in India 
which have been guaranteed to us viz liberty of thought and liberty of action, 
consistent with the safety of the state Who dares to say that Mahomed All 
and Shaukat All have ever acted or are likely to act m a way that would be 
prejudical to the State ? I think all of us remember the glowing words in which 
Mr Mahomed All wrote to say that even if his coreligionists, the Turks invaded 
India, he, as an Indian would take up arms against them on behalf of the mother- 
land (Applause) Is it right, fair or just that a man of that kind of patriotism 
should be confined, because a foreign Government is not able to see that there 
is actually no inconsistency between one s homage to his religion and one’s 
homage to his State 3 I wish to appeal to Hjs Majesty the King Emperor and 
his representatives m this country and I do it with a full sense of solemnity 
because 1 believe as a Hindu, that the tears of subjects are ruinous to the throne 
As Sri Ramchandra has said in the Ramayana that if any subject has reason 
to shed tears, these tears will go home and rankle for even generations 1 am 
anxious therefore that my King Emperor and the Throne should thrive and 
prosper Therefore, I appeal to His Majesty the King Emperor and to His 
representatives m this country that they should right this wrong so that the Royal 
House may be prosperous and go on ruling over us for ever and ever I wish 
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ihis resolution had gone further and told the Government that unless they released 
Mahomed| Ah and Shaukat All, and that immediately, we will not co operate 
with the Government (Hear, hear and applause), but it does not go to that extent, 
and if I believed that this resolution meant only an addition to the numerous 
agitations that we have earned on fruitlessly so far, I would not have come forward 
to support it But, because 1 believe that this resolution embodies our conviction 
and our faith in the loyalty and patriotism of these t\ o brothers — who should 
feel grateful that they alone of all of us have had the privilege of sacrificing 
themselves for the mother land, — therefore I am anxious to *upport this 
resolution 1 Wish to corivey to them through their revered mother here, on 
behalf of the Hindus, that it is not by wealth, not by progeny, not by action 
but by sacrifice and suffering alone that man attains immortality 1 wish to 
assure Mahomed Ah and Shaukat Ah s mother that her sons have ensured not 
only their own immortality but the immortality of the nation, they belong to, 
by their sacrifice and it is because they have been privileged to make this 
sacrifice, that we wish to lay at her feet our homage, because she has had the 
privilege to bear two sons, who, by their sacrifice, have made India greater and 
her possibilities nearer I wish to close with a note of warning to the Govem- 
.ment Righteousness alone exalteth a nation No nation however intellectual, 
however powerful it may be, can afford to ignore the teachings of history or the 
teachings of religion “The moving finger writes and having write moves 
on &c 

Mr Abdul Majid spoke in Urdu in support of the resolution 
Pundit Gokamath Misra also supported the resolution in a speech in Hindi 
President A Bengali gentleman, Mr A C Banerjea, wants to say just a few 
words in support of this resolution 1 allow him two minutes 
Mr A C Banerjea said 

Madam President, and brother delegates, I have been asked to support, on 
behalf of Bengal the resolution which has been so ably moved and seconded 
I have been asked not to say anything more than that the heart of Bengal is as 
'itiya 1 ! Nkiuse Vm> kntfiYim us \Vie reft or 'inaia and that Bengal does 

not wish to be left out when this resolution is moved 
The resolution was earned unanimously 


Sixth Resolution Army and Military Training 
, President The next resolution is with regard to Indians and the Army 

Before 1 call on any speaker 1 desue to point out that we have a great many more 
. resolutions coming from the printing press and if we go on at this rate we shall not 

finish this week 1 therefore Wish to announce that we go back to the old rule viz 
that the mover will be allowed ten minutes and the seconder and supporters five 
minutes each As I have a gong here 1 shall stoke it two minutes beforehand so as 
to warn the speaker The first speaker is Mr J N Roy of Bengal 
Mr J n Mr J N Roy moved the following resolution 

Roy ' (a) That this Congress urges that adequate provision be made under th* Indian 

Defence Force Act for giving military training to as large a portion of His Majesty a 
Indian subjects as may offer themselves for such training and in particular the 
* Congress urges that Cadet Corps consisting of young men from 16 to 18 years of age 
be organized in each province 

(f>) That this Congress notes with aatisfacbon the removal of the racial bar against 
the admission of Indians to the commissioned ranks of the army and the appointment 
of nine Indians to such ranks, and expresses the hope that the rules to be framed to 
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regulate future appointments will provide for the appointments of Indians to a large Snti 
proportion of commissioned posts for the opening of colleges m India for the training Ke»oloaoa 
of officers and for their examination in this country The Congress further hopes that Roy 
the rules will be published for general information before they are passed 

(c) That this Congress strongly urges that the pay prospects and equipment of 
Indian soldiers and non commissioned officers should be improved 

Madam and fellow-countrymen, I do not know that it is necessary to say 
much to commend this resolution to you I do not know that there is anybody 
here present who does not feel and feel strongly that the time has come and that 
the present is the time when military education on a large scale should be given 
to the Indians There has been a great deal of talk about responsible govern 
ment in this country but I happen to be one of those, who believe that we could 
do little with responsible government in this country if *ve have not military train- 
ing at the same time {Hear, Hear) In fact, speaking for myself, I am not sure 
which is the more important of the two Again speaking for myself, had I a 
choice between responsible government and military training, I would unhesi- 
tatingly choose military training (Heai, Hear) What good is responsible 
government partial or complete, to me, if I have not the means and the power 
to protect the country against internal as well as foreign aggression 3 And more 
than that, what good is responsible government, partial or complete, to me, if I 
cannot protect the frontiers of my country, my home, my wife or my 
children 3 They have by a course of legislation, into the history of which 
I do not propose to enter, completely emasculated both the military as well as 
the mythical non military races of India I say mythical and non military races 
of India, because, I do not believe that there ever was any race in India which 
was non military, and a conspicuous refutation of that mythical theory has been 
found in Bengal where, we have been told, there never was any military 
spirit As you know, we have furnished more than notable proof of what we 
were and what we mean to be in the near future (Hear, Hear) and in this matter 
1 am proud to be able to say that the men of Bengal, as much as the mothers 
of Bengal, have stood by us \Ve have all felt the bitter need of it, and we 
are determined that we shall do away with all obstacles and obtain it, and should 
not the Government, of its own motion, initiate it on a large scale? We have 
been told, there is the Indian Defence Force, and that the response to that Force 
was meagre and unsatisfactory Now, there are many reasons why that, 
response has been unsatisfactory, at least with regard to other parts of India, 

Six thousand men to protect the frontiers of India and our homes and hearts out 
of a population of nearly four hundred millions The whole thins is so 
ridiculous that I know more than one person who did not take the thing seriously 
at all But in Bengal at all events, at our chosen hour, not at their bidding, we 
have given them more than the required number and I am told by Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjee that they wanted a thousand men and we have given them two 
thousand I remember suggesting to one of the highest authorities in the land, 
that supposing the rest ol India did not give, but that Bengal gave six thousand 
instead of one thousand, what is the answer to that? 1 got no reply to that 
Well, we must have it They ought to recognise m their own interests, I mean , 
those who are opposed to it, that it must be given Even if it was true that we 
could not be useful in the present war, where ts the guarantee that there will not 
be a power coming into the arena within the near future, claiming to be responsible 
for the peace of Asi^, what then? We shall have no more foreign invasion, 
we are all tn^d of it We mean this time to hold our own In the interests, 
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therefore, of the British Empire and also of our own, it ts necessary The other 
day,* Mr Lloyd George, speaking about the present position of the war in 
Europe, said once again, that the question has become one of man power 
More men are wanted Wounded Europeans are being sent back disabled 
Europeans are being sent back , necessary industries are being combed out But 
wbat about the four hundred millions here? Why not tap the resources of 
India? Why not ublitise the man power of India? Is it because we are not 
trusted? My tune is up I have only one thing more to say Whether they 
give it or not — the resolution is a very modest one, like all Congress resolutions, 
(Laughter) rt is a very temperate one, — we mean to have it and time is on our 
side We claim freedom because it is our birthright , we claim arms because 
it is also our birthnghj 
Mr Venkatapaty Rhau said — 

I have great pleasure in seconding this resolution The previous speaker 
has told you that we are not wanting in military spirit, and therefore it 1 absolutely 
i ecessary for the safety of ourselves, and for the safety of the British Empire, 
that we should be trained in military matters Coming as I do, from the 
southern parts of the Presidency, the Andra Desha, 1 may tell you, that long 
ago, about a hundred and sixty years ago, when the fortunes of the great British 
Government was at its lowest ebb, it was the Maharaja of Vizimagram who 
entered into a treaty with the British Government and helped Lord Clive to 
fight his battles, and you all know that these were the decisive victories which 
gave permanence to the British Empire, and also to their rule m the Southern 
Presidency and we have amongst us to day descendants of that noble family 
here who, without caring for the smile of the official, have dared to attend the 
Congress and are in full sympathy with the League We can help the Govern- 
ment better if we are properly trained in the military science It is not a matter 
of much cost to the country We are already spending crores of rupees, where 
•s with half that amount Japan is maintaining ready five times the number of 
the army in this count y If we are trained, there will not be so much trouble 
ahoilt recruiting in every part of the country When the war broke out thousands 
of people offered their services, but the British Government did not care to enlist 
their sympathy Now it is too late and they find they cannot get sufficient 
numbers 1 am told gentlemen, that if proper training is given there are 
hundreds of thousands of boys who are prepared to enter the Cadet Corps 
There are many persons who will fight for the cause of the country By starting 
military colleges we can have any number There are many Princes who will 
come forward with help if such colleges ^re established in several centres of the 
country Therefore, we should support and carry this resolution, so that, as 
our friend puts it apart from Rome Rule we will have 'military training 
With these words I coitunend this resolution for your acceptance 
Mr j Barkat All in supporting the resolution said — 

Mrs Besant brother and sister delegates ladies and gentlemen, ther$ is 
a peculiar appropriateness in a resident of the Punjab supporting a resolution, the 
object of which is to diffuse military ardour to the people of this country and to 
remove those unjust and irritating disabilities from which the Indiai soldier, 
despite his bravery, despitfe his devotion and his courage, has long been suffering 
(Shame ) As you all know, the province I hail from, — the province of 
commonsense and sanity, as it has come to be notoriously called— is the home of 
born fighters We Punjabis, however backward in the region of intellect or 
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m the region of commercial enterprise, are certainly not backward in the region SutR 
of military glory In the present war which is devastating mankind, our contn- Mr 
bution has been magnificent In fact, our Anglo Indian friends have used the BarVatA5 ‘ 
contribution of the Punjab as an argument whereby to demolish the Congress- 
League scheme What I have come here on this platform to assure you of, 
is this, that the Punjab is really possessed of common sense and sanity and that 
it perceives that its commonsense and sanity should be thrown into the scale for 
Uplifting the glory of this vast country If we take pride in the contribution of 
our province it is because we feel that the Congress representing all the people 
of this vast country might use it as an invincible argument, not only in support of 
the great cause of Home Rule, but also to secure to the Indian soldier his piopei 
and rightful place in the military hierarchy of this country It is really to be 
deplored that the Indian soldier, inspiti of the proofs he has given of his bravery, 
of his courage, of his endurance and of his supreme indifference to danger, should 
continue to suffer from the same indignities with which he used to be affiliated 
before this war His English compeer starts with several times his pay and 
may rise m time to a commissioned rank But the Indian soldier must remain 
content all his life with a miserable pittance which is less than that of 
an ordinary labourer and can never think of entering the charmed circle of the 
commissioned rank (Shame) It is of course impossible for me in the short space 
of time, allot ed to speakers to take you through all the thrilling story of 
the bravery, valour and chivalry which has been recorded by the sons of this 
country on the battle fields of various countries 1 wish I could take you 
through that story, but 1 should just like to draw attention to the glowing tnbutes 
that Indian valour has received from British statesmen, British officers, and 
British judges Of course, I cannot read to you all the extracts that I have got 
before me but 1 should like to refer you to the last one of Lord Curzon in which 
he said “The martial spirit of India was traditional and famous and when 
we want every man we can get, why should we reject them because the sun 
has happened to look upon them and make them dark 5 ” Speaking of ffieir 
ducvdcry mi&'urarary, kie -mrcWnoJi Ine -uhyW - rei to 'Itag, ‘Jtrey 

would not murder innocent women and children, they would not bombard 
cathedral, they would not commit any of the exceses that the Germans have 
committed We wish that our Anglo Indian friends would help the Indian 
soldiers It is to the lasting credit and glory of this great Congress to raise its 
voice in favour of those people who are shedding their blood like water on the 
battle fields of tbe empire 

Professor Rama Murti supported the resolution in Hindi Pro^Rnma 

Rai Jadu Nath Mazumdar said 


Revered President, Brother and Sister Delegates, before I support the r*. Bahadur 
resolution, I pay my humble homage to Mother India who is represented here jvja,u'mdar 
through her worthy sons and daughters l also pay my homage to the revered 
lady who, through unselfish service to Mother India, although a foreigner, has 
got the right and privilege to rule us — for rule is but another name for service 
and also to the venerable lady by her side, the mother of two distinguished 
sons of India, whose release is sure to follow, as there is no doubt that the voice 
of United and loyal India will have due weight with the Government 

The resolution is divided into three parts —the first relates to the military 
training of Indians, the second to the opening of His Majesty's Commissioned 
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ranks to them and the third to the improvements of the pay and prospects of the 
Indian Sepoy , » ' 

The Indian Sepoy, though as brave as his English Comrade and though he 
has never shown his back in the battle field, and has, m the European War, saved 
the situation at a very critical time, does not get even half of a cooly’s pay 
1 am not speaking of the Bengalee soldiers who have enlisted themselves solely 
/through patriotic motives but of the ordinary sepoy who is fighting His Majesty s 
battles as bravely aS any British soldier 

As regards military training, I think it is essentially necessary both for India 
and the British Empire , and if it is begun even now, we shall be able to make 
short work of the European War and Great Britain will not be in need of 
Amerjcan man power 4 , * 

As regards the opening of His Majesty’s Commissioned ranks to the Indians, 
the Government has already conferred nine commissions of Indian officers and I 
am sure more will soon follow and 1 hope the Government will see its way to 
granting commission to Indians in all Indian regiments 

But gentlemen, what right, it may be asked, have I, who belongs to a race 
whrch has been falsely characterised as non martial to speak of military matters 
And ll asked, my answer is I come from the home of Bengal $ national hero 
Protapaditya, who fought 56 battles with the Moghul army, though at last 
defeated through treachery by the Hindu General, Maharaja Man Sing 
Gentlemen, though we are not a fighting people now, we were not non martial 
in ancient days You know Raghu of the Solar Tace found the Bengalees well 
trained in naval warfare You will find from the Mahabharat that the Bengalees 
took part in the Kurukshetra war At about 800 B C Bengalee Kings 
established their sway over the whole of Northern India which was thus called 
Pancha Gour The Bengalees took part in the war between Augustus and 
Antony in Egypt, as you will find from Virgil who himself witnessed the fight 
•and said that he would commemorate their achievements in ivory and gold 
Bejoy Singh a truant son of the then King of Bengal conquered Ceylon about 
600 B C as you will find from Mahavansa, the sacred history of Sinhal (Ceylon) 
the country taking its name from him My friend Dharmapal of the Mahabodhi 
and his brethern are all Bengalees by race Kalhana the author of “Rajata- 
rangrni” narrates the martial deeds of the Bengalees in Kashmir 

The Bengalee Kings Mohipa!, Bigraha Pal and Ballab Sen established 
several kingdoms in the Himalayas and some of the Himalayan princes trace 
their lineage to the Bengalee, as you will find from Rev Sherrmg s book ' Hindu 
castes and tribes* The Bengalees were commanders of big armies during 
Moghul times and were called * Pancb hajaris” and * Dash-hajans” You will 
find from Walter Hamilton that the Bengalees during the early period of the 
British rule were brave and active soldiers and they won for Clive a decisive 
victory which laid the foundation of the British Government in India You 
’will find from Government archives, that Peary Mohan, the fighting Munsif, 
fought many battles and as the Commssioner of Benares wrote to him he 
established such a high reputation for courage that his presence prevented the 
irruption of the rebels from tbe right bank of the Jamuna This Peary Mohan 
helped Sir William Muir in establishing the Muir College at Allahabad 

Babu Durga Das Bannerjee of Bareilly as Col Crossman said, himself 
raised a cavalry corps and took part m four battles and General Troops said 
of him that * h£ was not only brave and honest but also clever and respectable” 
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that he never deserted his post, though pften in danger of life, and maintained ^ B»Wur 
communication between Agra and Meerut at a tune when few could have Majumdar 
attempted it ' f 

Gentlemen, I could multiply such mstances but my time is up and though 
you kindly ask me to go on, I must obey the order of the President Good bye, 
but you go on knocking and it shall be opened unto thee , seek and thou shalt 
find 

Mr Pathepekar said I feel it a special privilege to support this Mr 

l , - , . , r , , PathepeW 

resolution, tor I come here With a message or co operation from the most histone 

and warlike race, the Marhattas of the Deccan — the fountain head of princes, 

'peasants and famous leaders 1 do not forget here our brothers the Sikhs or the 
Bengalees Their fame at home and abroad is everywhere alike * Our Indian 
Sepoy is not a homeless creature The thought of his helpless mother at home, 
his legion of children, and his family haunt him even in the fields of France 
and Mesopotamia I thank you that you have not forgotten them, for, it will 
be ingratitude to neglect them Therefore 1 support this resolution By 
supporting this resolution you will better equip them better feed them and get 
better pay for them — not to pay for their cigar but for the education of their 
children the future guardians not at the gates of Delhi, but at the gates of 
London ♦ 

Mr Madho Singh of Behar supported the resolution in Hindi 

Dr Ragen of Madras in supporting the resolution, said Madam Sin * !> 
President, Brother delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am here just to say a few Dt !Wn- 
words regarding the working of the Indian Defence Force Those of you that 
come from Madras might know that the Madras section of the Indian Defence 
Force is located at Tnchinopoly and the first band of patriots have already 
received a training of 3 months All these men are cheerful, vigorous and manly 
and prepared to suffer for their country at the call of duty (Hear, hear and 
applause) These men are ready to shed their blood to defend their hontes — 
men with prospects of a bright future before them, men who have given up their 
university careers, men bom fond sons of fonder parents, sons who have come 
forward to lay down their lives at the door of the motherland These men 
have 1 borne the trials of then training cheerfully a training, the hard nature of 
wEch is not known to the outside public We are glad to serve our country 
as privates in the array, getting a pittance of Rs 1 1 /- a month Sons of judges 
of the High Court, sons of great practising lawyers, sons of very respectable ^ 
families and zemindars, these have been asked to volunteer as privates , and the _ 
nature of the framing, as you all know, is exceedingly exacting — five hours of 
drill, and food, which no respectable human being could ever relish, a 
kind of Work which even a grave digger would be ashamed to do clo hing which 
no ordinary convict Would care to put on and a life of unsympathetic cheerlessness^ 

—this is what has been meted out to those men who have been called on to 
serve their motherland We have protested and protested in vain We were 
told that the Indian Defence Force is not a force for show Well , I say that ( 
they are not a batch of grave diggers either I say that military outfit is a necessary 
part of military training, and if the outfit is so degrading that no respect- 
able man would care to put it on, where is the good of it ? This has been brought 
to the notice of the authorities more than once but it has not been heeded The 
Indian Defence Force. I mean the Indian section of it, has not received the same 
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had of treatment as (he European section of the Defence Force Under these 
conditions our youngmen have done their work most cheerfully and the verdict 
of the Government of Madras and the Commanding Officer of that battalion 
has been that our men have been very smart and as smart men they have leamt 
their work in a remarkably short time Men who have received training for 
three months were not able to stand before those men who have received training 
for 1 5 days and in drilling they have far excelled the regular troops This is 
the certificate they have received 

The resolution was carried unanimously 

President I am asked to say to the delegates present that they should 
hand m the names of the members of the All India Congress Committee elected by 
their Provincial Congress Committees Kindly hand them m to the General 
Secretary Mr Subba Rao in order that we may constitute that body legally 
We meet agam at a quarter to three 

The Congress then adjourned for lunch 

Seventh Resolution Repeat of the Press Act of 1910 

Mr B G Horruman moved the seventh resolution which runs as follows — 
SevrnOi That thw Congress places on record its strong convict on that by reason of the 

Resolution wide and arh trary powers conferred by the Press Act of 1910 upon the Execut ve 
HotmrnS and the way in which it has been used the Act has proved a menace to the I berty 
of the Ind an Press and tended to demoral se publ c I fe and the Congress slrongly 
urges the Government to repeal it 

He said Madam President delegates of the Indian National Congress 
ladies and gentlemen it is a very melancholy reflection that so many of our 
resolutions at all sessions of the Indian National Congress are resolutions of 
protest against repressive acts of the Executive or repressive acts of 
the Legislature (Hear hear) Tbs is the third occasion on wbch 
1 have ascended the tribune of the Nationa Congress to move or 
support, a HsaVrtwn protesting vgivxL the Press Art of 1910 and 1 
think it is the 6th or 7th occasion on which this National Congress has passed 
resolutions of this character and the protests of tbs National Congress have 
been supported in an almost unprecedented fasbon ihoroughout the breadth 
and length of the country This act which we claim and wbch we have 
shown and which we shall show again to day is not merely a menace 
but an actual interference with the liberties of the Press (Shame shame) 
still remains on the Statute Book of what has been called in somewhat 
paradoxical language a free dependency Since the last occasion however 
on, which we uttered our protests against this Act it has been the subject of an 
official d fence by no less a person than the Viceroy of India That defence 
was uttered m reply to a lengthy and reasoned Memorial presented to His 
Excellency by a Deputation of the Press Association and I am sorry to say 
it was uttered in a tone which fortunately has very seldom been used by 
the Viceroys of India m dealing with a reasoned representation of gnevances 
by the public men of tbs country (Shame) But if that defence of the 
Press Act was delivered to us in a state of heat and supported by cooked 
statistics then •we must tell His Excellency the Viceroy from tbs great Congress 
that none the less it has left us perfectly cold and as assured as ever that tbs 
Press Act of 1910 is not merely an interference with- the following of a calling 
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which is a perfectly legitimate calling, hut is a grave interference with 
the liberty of the subject and the freedom of the people In the very short time 
at ray disposal I will, if you will allow me, deal very briefly with the nature 
of the defence which was made by Lord Chelmsford in justification of his 
Government in keeping this Act on the Statute Boole Lord Chelmsford began 
by giving us an assurance of his own^concern for the liberty of the Press and 
he told us that any interference, any attempt to muzzle the Press, would strike 
against the gram of his whole being But none the less he proceeded forthwith 
to justify a muzzling Act which strikes across the grain of the whole principle 
of the freedom of the Press He then told us that he would be very 
y loth to accept our description of the Act which had been introduced by one of 
his predecessors and approved of by another That appears to me to be a Very 
poor sort of justification and a very dafigerous one, for, if we were to proceed 
on those lines, we might keep all repressive measures on the Statute Book for 
all time, for, they have all been introduced by one Viceroy and approved of 
by another and therefore, I have no doubt, that Lord Chelmsford’s successor and 
his successors would be able to use the same argument and to say ‘ ‘my predecessors 
approved of this act, they were all very honourable men, they loved the freedom 
of the Press and therefore, I see no reason why I should take it upon myself to 
disapprove of what they approved ” (Laughter) He then went on to assure 
us that the Act was not being harshly administered and he quoted to us statistics, 
which l have described as “cooked 1 do not accuse Lord Chelmsford of 
cooking statistics but I do accuse those who put these statistics before him in 
order that he might utilise them m hrs reply to us I do accuse them of having 
cooked these statistics and put before him figures which only partially represented 
and in reality misrepresented the state of affairs under this Press Act There 
is no time to go into all these figures in detail but l will tell you very briefly what 
Lord Chelmsford said He gave us figures of the newspapers and the ptesses 
which had been made to forfeit their security It is true that they aie not of a 
votj Ur.'j'i. and. b/t ’j/UDt.rai *n. as. an. dJjialzafcnn. of. forA, a& W 

claimed, that this Act has not operated upon the press in this country as a hardship 
Well, I will tell you, although many of you already know it why Lord 
Chelmsfotd was absolutely at sea in regard to his knowledge of the Act m 
making that statement, a statement which he would never have made if he 
had known the true facts I have here a few figures which I am going to read 
to you, and I claim as an absolutely hard matter-of fact these figures are a 
sufficient illustration of the operation of this Act and show that the Act is a 
distinct hardship and imposes a very great burden on the press of tins country,, 
such a burden as constitutes a very grave interference with the following of the 
calling of a newspaper proprietor publisher or editor or the keeper of a^Press ' 
Lord Chelmsford had made his speech on the 5th March They were careful 
not to publish these figures beforehand But almost directly after h- made his 
speech a return was given in the Imperial Council giving the actual figures 
of the presses and newspapers which had been made to deposit securty with the 
Government under this Act and that return mark you only went up to one year 
ago The figures have considerably increased since therf The return which 
was then published showed that the total deposits made by presses alone amounted 
to Rs 3,25,400/- (Shame) The deposits made by newspapers as newspapers 
I alone — and we have to remember that some of the most powerful newspapers 
are excluded from tlA operation of this Act, by the partiality of those who 
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administer it (Shame) —the total deposit of newspapers alone amounted then 
to Rs 1 21 000/ making a total penalty imposed upon the press of this 
country of just under 5 lakhs of rupees (Shame) It does not require much 
thinking to those who know that the Press of this country is a very struggling 
profession a very struggling calling a very struggling industry, — it d es not 
require much thinking to see that this Act has imposed a very great burden upon 
the Press a very great burden on those who follow the calling of keepers of 
presses a very great burden on the publishers and owners of newspapers — and not 
only that It is not only in this way that they have been made to suffer It is 
not merely the fact that they have been made to deposit a security which is 
sufficiently monstrous in the case of a man who is following a peifectly legitimate 
calling but in the majority of instances — 1 think I may say in every instance — 
this security has had to be deposited as a result of ex parte enquiries held 
behind the back of the person about whom the enquiries are being made — 
enquiries made by the Police by the C 1 D without giving the victim the 
smallest opportunity of protecting his reputation and his character which are 
thus assailed That is only a very partial description of what we are suffering 
from only a very partial reply to Lord Chelmsford I could if 1 had time 
occupy your attention for a longer period in exposing the absolute fallacy 
the misleading character of the reply which Lord Chelmsford gave to the Press 
Deputation But I shall have another opportunity of doing so (The gong 
sounds cnes of go on go on ) 1 cannot go on ( Go on Go on ) 1 

must obey the President and l will now leave the rest of the justification of our case 
to the seconder and supporters of this resolution 1 conclude only with two 
sentences Mr J N Roy m addressing you on another resolution claimed that 
the nght to bear arms was your birthright 1 claim also that the right to freedom 
of discussion the freedom of writing and publishing is also not the least part 
of your birthright (Applause) And it » birthright to which you are as much entitled 
as any other which you are claiming during the session of this Indian National 
Congress (Loud cheers) 

FvSul^H The Hon Mr Fazlul Huq in second ng the resolution said — 

Brother delegates ladies and gentlemen m coming forward to second this 
resolution I do not intend to waste the time of the Congress by repeating 
arguments to which you have listened year after year ever since this precious 
piece of legislation was placed on the Statute Book It is now a matter of 
common knowledge that the official sponsor of this act Sir Herbert Risley who 
unfortunately made a corner in earning a reputation for being a retrograde 
administrator found great difficulties in shaping the principles of this Act on 
those fair minded principles of justice and fair play to which the British had 
pledged themselves m the administration of the affairs of this country He 
therefore had to look somewhere else for light and inspiration He looked 
to the East but the East yielded him no light in this respect He looked to the 
West but with no greater success At last in the course of his pengnnation 
he lighted upon a piece of legislation which had been enacted under German 
inspiration lot Austrians in order to suppress tyranny m their own part of the 
country It was a sight for the Gods to see Our British rulers looked for 
inspiration to Germans and Austrians in order to enact this repressive piece of 
legislation Fancy our British rulers looking forward to German culture for 
inspiration in shaping a legislation in determining the affairs of this great 
dependency (Shame) If it was shameful enough to allow German culture to 
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permeate the course of English legislation, I say it was still more shameful for SerenA 
our rulers to allow this piece of legislation to remain on the Statue Boot after it HJi> Mr 
has been condemned by the united voice of public opinion (Applause) 1 will 
not also waste your time by repeating to you the assurance and pledges given 
at the time when this Act was passed that, m its actual operation, the 
greatest possible care and caution would be taken to see that the stnngent 
provisions in it should not be arbitrarily exercised Experience has shown 
that all these vaunted safeguards have proved to be absolutely illusory 
and the operation of this Act is now entirely m the hands, so to speak, of the 
C I D Some civilian somewhere smells sedition in some article and the 
C 1 D are immediately on the track of the unfortunate editor — with what result 
we all know 1 do not think 1 exaggerate matters when 1 say that the Police 
and the members of the Indian Civil Service sometimes have been responsible 
for half the follies and blunders committed by British lulers in India You alt 
know how this pifte of legislation has been applied in India I could tell you 
of at least 25 instances in which inoffensive editors have been pounced upon by 
theC I D , their securities have been forfeited, with the result that some of these 
newspapers have ceased to exist One glaring instance comes uppermost in my 
mind Some years ago, we had a paper'called Al Hadts in the Punjab A 
certain missionary paper cast aspersions on the life of our prophet to which the 
editor of A l Hadis replied Do you know what action the Government took? 

They allowed the missionary paper to exist but suppressed the Moslem paper 
(Shame) Then the case of the “Observer” and lastly, the * New Era”, that 
champion of Moslem rights in Lucknow following ui the footsteps of the 
' “Comrade", had to forfeit their securities 1 think those papers have ceased 
to exist 1 will not waste your time It is no use going on repeating year after 
year that this repressive piece of legislation must be removed 1 think the fault 
lies with us It » no use passing resolutions I refuse to believe that if we 
are really in earnrst, this Act can remain any longer on the Statute Book 
(Applause) I refuse to believe that there is any earthly power that can with 
stand the voice of United India (Hear, hear) I refuse to believe that, if you 
will it, you cannot have this Act repealed In this connection 1 will conclude 
my speech with a warning which was given by one of the previous speakers to 
our rulers it is in human nature to fret against oppression and tyranny, it » in 
human nature to give free vent to our feelings it is in human nature to chafe 
against repression and if our rulers will shut the gates of fair criticism, fair play 
and justice, it will be in human nature also to try to force the gate open 
(Applause) 1 hope and trust that our rulers will take warning in time and not 
allow this piece ol repressive legislation to remain any longer on the Statute Book 
(Loud Applause) 

Mr Narcndra Kumar Bose m supporting the resolution said — ’ >, lf 

Madam President, Fellow delegates ladies and gentlemen in addition to 
what the previous spealer has said I submit before jou that this Act should no 
longer be kept on the Statute Book, in the interest of our rulers themselves You 
have all heard from tune to time the much quoted expression that the British 
character of the administration in India ought to be maintained (Laughter) 

From Lord Islington** Commt«sion down to cur * Fnend of India”, the) hare 
all been shouting that the British character of the admns’ration should he 
maintained Well, if that be so I submit that this un Bn'ish piece of 
legislation, nr the Press Act should be at once repealeef (Hear, hear) The 
20 
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un British character of this Act will be apparent at once from the fact that it 
denies to the poor journalists the inalienable right of the meanest criminal under 
the British Law to have his say before he is condemned You all know, as 
has been held by the Calcutta High Court, that the right of appeal to the High 
Court is illusory But you may not all know that when notice is given to a 
journalist to deposit security, it is not within his competence even to show cause 
against such a notice I submit that it is one of the rights of every criminal to 
be allowed to have his say before he is judged, and not to allow him to do'so 
is wholly un British As regards the administration of the Act, of which you 
have heard so much I submit that in its administration, the Act has set class 
against class and has created a favoured class amongst journalists Again, 
what is the necessity for the Act ? It is mainly punitive and not preventive and 
alleged offences, against which action is allowed to be taken under the Act, are 
all offences against the constituted laws of the realm Why should the 
journalists be denied a fan and open trial before a Court *pf Justice? After all, 
our criminal courts of justice are still predominantly manned by British officers 
and still, after 32 Congresses, by executive officers What then has the Govern- 
ment to fear if these journalists are tried before their own courts and by then own 
Magistrates? You see there is another clause to this resolution which says that 
the Act has proved a menace to the Indian Press and tended t6 demoralise 
public life I shou’d like to give an illustration of that, and the nearest 
illustration that comes to my mmd is the question of internment m Bengal I do 
not wish to encroach upon the .speakers who are to come after me, and who will 
speak on the question, but 1 do say that the administration, I would rather say, 
the iniquitous practices in the name of the Defence of India Act, have not had 
that attention from the press which they deserve I do not wish to say anything 
against the C I D — some of them are our own countrymen — but I Will only 
say that their angle of vision is in some respects rather extraordinary I am not 
a mathematician but it is what a mathematician would call, a re entrant angle 
l know of youngmen who have devoted themselves to social services for the 
better organization of India — a conference, under the Presidency of Mr 
Gandhi is just going to be held by them These youngmen are looked upon 
with extreme suspicion by the C 1 D and if they have have taken any part in 
them, it will be their undoing They are done for Woe be to them — they are 
lmmeditely interned without any trial or opportunity of defending themselves 
How has the Bengal Press treated this calamity? With the halter of this precious 
Press Act pressing round their necks they have mostly kept silent I do not say 
that there has not been any exception — 1 call to mmd at least one paper which has 
spoken out manfully and valiantly n this matter — but mostly they have laid low 
even though they knew the horrors perpetrated under the Defence of India Act 
One of the first duty of the Press is to voice public opinion and this Press Act 
has so faithfully discharged its avowed duty of silencing public opinion that we 
do not know where we are Theiefore, we -ay that, in the interest of both 
the rulers and the ruled the Act ought to be repealed and repealed at once 

Mr Saifuddm Kuchla of the Punjab spoke m Urdu in support of the 

resolution 

Mr D C Ghose m supporting the resolution said — 

Madam, in the latter part of your striking Presidential Address, you have 
said in dealing with the question of isolated reforms, that it is better tc/ concentrate 
now on Home Rule and Home Rule alone, since, once the people haVe power. 
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fKey can get rid of bad laws and make 'good ones for themselves If I may 
say so, 1 am m complete agreement with this suggestion, subject only to tbs p r c 
reservation 1 venture to submit that so far as the Press Act is concerned, we 
should ask. the British Government, now and immedjatel> , -to take it out of the 
Statute Book And in the brief space of time which is mine, I will explain the 
reasons for asking for the repeal of the Press Act Gentlemen, we are all 
painfully aware that so far as the Anglo Indian Press in concerned, the 
Press Act is as good as non existent That Press hardly ever misses an 
opportunity, not merely to throw the coldest of cold water on all our national 
efforts but to pour unrestrained ridicule and abuse upon the devoted heads of 
our leaders, and the terms of race arrogance and contempt, in which some of 
these papers constantly speak of Indians and especially of educated Indians, “* 
cut into the mind more than the lash can cut into the flesh It is a pity that very 
few Englishmen realize that the writings in the Anglo Indian Press have turned 
many of our countrymen against British rule These writings of course, clearly 
come within the purview of the Press Act but that Act has never been used J 
agamst a single Anglo-Indian paper And the result has been deplorable 
We have come to believe that, while every penal law, which is enacted by the 
Legislature, is intended to be used, if necessary, agamst any section of the 
commumty, m practice, its operation, so far as the European section of the 
community is concerned, is seldom enforced Inspite of the most glaring offences 
of the nature I have already described, the Anglo Indian Press has never been 
punished by the application of the Piess Act And this fact, added to the 
irritation caused by the almost daily abuse levelled against us by the Anglo 
Indian Press, has contributed more than anything else, to the unpopularity bf the 
British Administration in India Su S P Sinha ui cefending the Piess Bill in 
the Impe lal Legislative Councif said that, if a man went out with a pistol or a 
bomb in search of a victim, he would not be deterred by the Press Act, but 
that Act “would cut off the fuel from the fixe ’ He said further “let us try 
and see if this does not cut off the source of supply without which the 
propaganda must lad sometime or other We do not know the anarchists 
and have no idea why they pursue then baibaious methods But w e do know 
this, that men, with unbalanced mmd, and being driven to despair, join the ranks 
of the anarchists And if that is so what else could better supply the fuel to 
the fire than the writings in the Anglo-Indian Press and the non application of 
the Press Act against such writings? Therefore the Congress which desires and 
stands for the British connection should ask the Got eminent to take this obnoxious 
Act out of the Statute book for the purpose of upholding Bntisb justice, 
which is, after all, the only tie that binds India to England My second reason 
for the repeal of the Press Act is that on account of the drastic provisions of the 
Act, the Indian journalist has to write for his paper at grave and perpetual risk 
The judicial remedy, as we all know is worse than useless It is an absolute 
farce The Act gives the Executive complete control over the Press and there 
is no relief from the orders of the Executive This is indeed scandalous We 
want the freedom of the Press restored to us and the freedom we -want is not an 
absolute freedom but only freedom from Executive control It » humiliating 
in the extreme for any Press to have to live on the sufferance of the Executive 
There is just one other word which I should like to sav before I conclude It 
l* sad indeed, very sad. to have to reflect upon the fac that, judged by the history 
of the Pres} tti India, British rule ts found to have gone backward instead of 
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having gone forward Eighty years ago, the Press m India was given freedom 
and for more than three quarters of a century except for a brief period, it enjoyed 
such freedom Then in J9I0, for no justification whatever, that freedom of 
the Press was taken away by the enactment of the Press Act ' In days gone by 
it was the real voice of India that spoke through the Press Now, it is a 
different voice, the voice that the Executive permits at its own discretion 

Mr Debt Prosad Khaitan of Bengal spoke in Hindi in further support 
this resolution 

Mr T M Krishnaswami Iyer in supporting the resolution said — 

Mrs Besant, fellow delegates, ladies and gentlemen. Many words are 
not necessary from me to commend this resolution to your support The vital 
importance of a free Press, for the progress of a nation, will appear perfectly 
clear from a study of the part that a free Press has played in the history of the 
free nations of the world Not a little of the many achievements in the 
history of free peoples of the world are due to the influence of the Press The 
Press has not only inspired the people with supreme ideals, but has stimulated 
the achievement of great results in the past If that is so in the case of the free 
nations of the world, all the more necessary is the freedom of the Press m this 
country 

As usually with other things, we form an exception in this country what is 
good for the other free nations of the world is not good for us — -The British 
Bureaucracy know our needs better than ourselves and they told us that the 
Press Act was necessary The sponsors of that Act, when it was passed in 
the Imperial Legislative Council, told us that the Act was intended to suppress 
only those papers which by their writings were likely to lead people astray by 
inciting anarchical tendencies But in the actual working of the Act, the 
original intention has undergone a great change The Bureaucracy that passed 
the bill in the interest of peace and order stands r v<*aled in the working of the 
Act How has that been worked ? We in Madras know how It was used 
not against any movement of anarchists, but such moderate papers as the ‘ Hindu" 
and the ‘ Indian Review ’ received warning The case of the "New India" 
is too well known to require mention You all know, gentlemen, how, when 
our leaders lay interned the Press in Madras in spite of the great obstacles that 
were thrown in their way, stood manfully and fought well for their freedom and 
at last we have achieved success The lesson of this agitation is, I think, 
applicable to the Press Act, to all our political activities That is the one thmg 
against which we must agitate and agitate — that agitation must take the form 
of Passive Resistance, in case that Passive R^sist^nce becomes necessary 
(Loud and enthusiastic cheeTs ) In the case of the ‘New India”, time after time, 
securities wpre forfeited but still the nation opened its purse and new securities 
were deposited and not even the forfeiture of securities time after time could 
stay the influence and the distribution of the New India What is the 
lesson of this? If this resolution does not reach the ears of the Bureaucracy, the 
•only manful course left will be for each paper to go its course untrammelled, 
without in any way fearing the consequence — Let us continue that policy 
Let the Bureaucracy banish all the press from the land and when all the presses 
are banished, you will find that the Bureaucracy will not be in a position to 
know what the people are thinking where they are and what they are to do 
(Cheers ) Therefore, gentlemen this resolution commands that we press 
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for ihe repeal of this Act because jt is not needed Its divine purpose has been 
served In India these repressive measures are required for the stiffening of the 
nation's bact That has been effected, as will be evidenced by to-day’s Ir« 
demonstration There is one word more before I retire* This Act is not 
wanted m the interest of the nation — it is not wanted m the interest of the 
Bureaucracy So we want this Act to be repealed The Bureaucracy feels 
to day that the ground is slipping from underneath its feet I say, it would 
be more gracious on its part to repeal an Act which it has unjustly passed rather 
than leave it to be repealed by the First Indian Parliament (Cheers) 

Pundit Kashuam Tewan also supported the resolution He spoke m Hindi Kwhirim 
The PRESIDENT then moved a resolution welcoming the aid of Labour which 
had not yet been printed and circulated 

The Hon'ble Pundit Madan Mohan MalaVya objected and said This 
resolution has not been circulated 1 have not got a copy of it 1 object to 
its being taken up I have not had an opportunity of considering it 
PRESIDENT Pundit Madan Mohan Malavja objects to its being passed 
now because it has not been panted It has however ,<been passed twice by the 
All-India Congress Committee It was passed by the Subjects Committee this 
morning, but the Press has not sent it in However, in deference to the Pundit’s 
opposition, I will take it after it has been panted 

(The consideration of the resolution was deferred ) 


* Eighth Resolution 

The PRESIDENT The next resolution is No 8 It runs as lollows — 

(a) That in Article XXIX of the Congress constitution for the word two before 
the words Genera] Secretanes the word Three be substituted 

(f>) That in Article XXVII the word Half be inserted before the word the 
amount of the fees etc 

(c) That the following be added after Article XVII — 

The All India Congress Committee shall have power to frame rules for the 
transaction of its business not inconsistent with the constitution of the Indian National 
Congress Organization 

In putting this resolution, she said — 

I have received an amendment from two people or rather two sets of ''people 
But as this amendment has not been put before the Subjects Committee, it cannot be 
placed before the Congress when it deals with an amendment of the Constitution 
By rule 30 which says that no addition alteration or amendment shall be brought 
before the Congress unless it has been previously accepted by the Subjects Committee 
of the Congress for the j ear The amendment is out ol order — 1 am bound to main 
tain the constitution of the CongTess 

The icsolution was then put and earned 


Ninth Resolution 

Mr J Chaudhun (Bengal) moved the ninth resolution He said — s nA 

l beg to move the mrth resolution which reads a* follows — \t7j 

(o) That this Congress condemns the appointment of the Committee announced 
on the lOih of December last *n as much a* the avowed object of the appointment t* 
not to pve relief but to introduce fresh legislation a-mmg the Executive with 
additional powers to deal with the alleged revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal 
21 
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NtatK (6) That^ this Congress views with alarm the extensive use made of the Defence 

ReiojuHon c f i n( ] la Act and Regulation III of 1818 (Bengal) and urges that the principle followed 
Chaudtari and the procedure adopted in the application of the Defence of India Act should be 
the same as under the Defence of the Realm Act of England 

(c) That in view of the grave and widespread discontent which has been caused 
by the harsh and indiscriminate operation of the Defence of India Act this Congress 
urges that the Government should forthwith abandon the un British policy of punishing 
people without trial and to grant a general amnesty to all political prisoners so as to 
bring about tha calm atmosphere which is necessary for the constitutional growth 

\ of India as well as for the successful prosecution of the war in which the Empire is at 

present engaged 

(d) That the Congress urges that the non official members of any province in 
which the detenus are being held should elect a vis ting committee who shall visit 
all detenus in their province and report to the Government all cases of sickness and 
harsh or unfair treatment 

Within the time limit I shall not be able to traverse all the ground but I 
shall point out to you th pnncipal objections that we Indians have with regard 
to the internment policy of the- Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments I shall take the second part of the resolution first and point out 
to you that the De(phce of India Act is a very different Act from the Defence 
of the Realm Act in England Both were desig ed as special war measures 
but in England though England is exposed to greater internal and external 
danger and though m India profound peace is prevailing throughout the length 
and breadth of the country yet the power taken by our Executive is much more 
irresponsible than that taken by the Government of England I shall point out 
the main difference between the Defence *of India Act and the Defence of the 
Realm Act The D-fence of the Realm A t that is the English Act gives 
a right to the British subject to be tried by a Civil tribunal with a jury Our 
Act provides no such safe guards but apart from that the Defence of the 
Realm. Act coniines under the rules its operations to two things only first that 
a person may be arrested and interned because he is of hostile origin and 
secondly because of hostile association The Defence of India Act is not 
at all limited to this It has spread such a wide cast not that if anybody is 
tfHpeeXed os vs, tVraughx Ivktly to dvsto\V> pubVitL banqmhlty Vie may 

be brought within its meshes and he may be interned by an Executive order that 
gives him no chance of defence Ordinarily the breach of public tranquility 
is covered by criminal codes This Defence of India Act is being abused by 
the executive constantly encroaching upon the provisions of the ordinary law 
and the functions of the ordinary courts of justice This in spite of distin t 
assurances given to us You will remember when this Defence of India Act 
was introduced into the Supreme Counc 1 Sir Reginald Craddock assured our 
Hon members and through them the whole country that the Act would be 
used strictly as a war measure and that it would not be used for tbe purpose of 
coercion for dealing with offence which can be tried by the ordinary tribunals 
under the oid nary criminal laws But these assurances have been given the 
go b> and what do you find now? On mere suspicion a man is arrested by 
the C I D and on information which is neither disclosed to him or to his 
~ fnetlds or relations or th- public — he is interned either in a jail or in some 
out of the way place (Shame) and at times kept there under conditions which 
if narrated will make your flesh creep I shall leave it to other speakers to give 
you specific instances and shall confine myseff to the question as to whether the 
powers unoer the Defence of India Act have been abused or not whether it has 
been or is being used for purposes other than that for which it was originally 
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intended. I shall only give you one or two instances and 1 may first of all Ninth 
mention that the most glaring living example is sitting here as the President of Mr J 
this vast assembly (Applause) Why was she arrested and kept ‘in close " u u 
confinement? Is she a German spy? Will any Englishman or Anglo-Indian 
or the Local or the Imperial Government have the hardihood to suggest that she 
had at any time in her life any hostile association (‘No’, ‘no’)? Then may I 
ask why she was interned and kept in confinement ? Because, she had offended 
against Anglo-Indian ‘raditions and being of European birth, was advocating the 
cause of constitutional and personal freedom m India (Loud applause) The 
Empire was not in danger she was not conspiring with the Germans but 
simplv because she had offended against the political opinion of the ruling class 
m India, she was arrested, interned and confined I have in many cases 
approached the authorities at the request of friends and relations and distressed 
parents to ascertain ok what charges a particular youngman has been interned 
and kept m confinement for years together without trial In many instances what 
they urge in justification is nothing more than hare suspicion But for mere 
suspicion, does the law, equity and justice in any civilized form of Government 
permit any citizen to he kept in confinement withotf trial? There are three 
classes of cases m which people of this country are being dealt with under these 
extraordinary measures Some people ate suspected of association with the 
enemy With regard to this class, our case is that only the other day you passed ' 
the Conspiracy Act which is a very wide Act'and all that you have got to prove 
under that Act is that an accused person has participated in any way in a scheme 
which would be an offence 1 do not see any difficulty m bringing such of our 
youngmen as may be suspected of any conspiracy before our law courts where 
they may have a public trial and punished if they are found guilty With 
regard to the second class, i e with regard to people suspected of having 
participated or associated with people who are likely to commit violent crimes, 

1 would ask, what right has the Executive to arrest them and keep them confined 
mdefimtely without a trial? The preventive provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code are sufficient to cope with such cases As for others who may 
be reasonably suspected of having committed offences against the State, the 
Indian Penal Code amply provides for their punishment One of the 
distressing features about the executive orders of internment is that those who 
have approached the Executive authorities for the purpose of ascertaining on 
what particular ground a particular person is being detained indefinitely and 
desired a trial, have received no such answer or reply as wou'd satisfy even a 
layman of the guilt or innocence of any person In England a copy of the 
charge is given in writing to the accused and there is a special advisory 
committee presided over by an English Judge before whom he can make his 
defence lay his statement and finally has the safeguard of having the legality 
of internment order tested before the highest courts of justice by applying for a 
writ of habeas corpus But here the Secretary to the Provincial Government 
acting under the advice of some C I D Officers is the final arbiter of their fate 
and is constitutionally as irresponsible as a Chengis Khan So it is evideriTthat 
this power, that is the power taken by the Executive here under these measures, 
strikes at the very root of personal liberty If this Defence of India Act and 
the Regjlation 111 of 1818 remain on the Statute Book and if the Executive 
Government or the Provincial Government is free to act thereunder, then the 
personal liberty of British citizens in this country is gone and British citizenship 
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is nothing but a mere by-word, a hallow, unmeaning and empty phrase so far as 
His Majesty's Indian subjects are concerned 

NoV, I wish to say a word about the commission Instead of appointing 
a commission such as the public are demanding, for placing these youngmen 
on their trial, so that the public may know whether the case against any one of 
them is just or not, another course has been adopted A special commission has 
been appointed presided over by an English Judge of the King’s Bench Division 
and two Indian gentlemen, who will hold their deliberations in camera, not with 
the object of giving relief to the detenus but with the object of preparing a case 
for further legislation You are asking for Responsible Government, you are 
asking for political freedom What is the value of your political fieedom and 
your self government if this committee come forward and make a report and upon 
that, m addition to the Defence of India Act and Regulation III of 1818, further 
measures of coercion are forged for depriving British citizens in India of their 
liberty and personal freedom? Therefore, this is one of the most momentous 
question before the country The opinion of Sir Frederic Pollock, the greatest 
living English jurist, commenting on the well-known Zadtg case is decidedly in 
favour of Lord Shaw s classical judgment and he believes that when Dicey or 
Anson comes to review it calmly after the war they would, perhaps, be disposed 
to agree with the noble Lord that the arbitrary powers exercised by ~the British 
Secretary of State even under the more reasonable Defence of the Realm Act 
have not been always exercised in a manner consistent with the constitutional right 
of a British subject If this be the opinion held by such a high authority, is it 
just or fair to commission an irresponsible committee to forge further legislative 
measures for placing permanent irresponsible powers in the hands of the Executive 
in this country — to arrest people and keep them confined indefinitely without any 
trial That is the reason why I commend this resolution to you and ( appeal to 
you that India as one man should protest against the manner in which the 
Defence of India Act and Regulation 111 are being put into operation by the 
Local Government and the Government of India 1 take it that you demand 
their repeal and further that Indian public opinion js not prepared to tolerate 
any further measure of coercive legislation (Applause) 

Babu Pancbkari Banerjea seconded Ibe resolution in a speech in Bengali 
Pundit Gokarnath Misra supported the resolution in a speech in Hindi 
Mr V C Seshacheri of Madras in supporting said — 

Mother President sisters Snd brothers and fellow delegates , looking round 
me, 1 fee! welling up within the depths of my heart feelings of congratulation 
upon the perfect success that this 32nd Congress has achieved within this short 
space of time I have a sacred message to deliver to you from the Vishnia of 
the Southern provides, I mean from Sir Subramamya iyer The message is 
one of cheer, one of hope, one of thfe utmost confidence in the fullest measure of 
success that awaits us at no distant time Out of evil cometh good’ Is an old 
adage YoU will have noticed that in the internment of the uncrowned Queen 
of India, Mrs Besart, we have achieved a measure of success which would not 
be possible for any one of us to achieve either by individual or concerted 
action Mrs Besant who is more than a mother to thousands and thousands of 
thinking men and women over the whole world, drew herself up to her full 
moral stature and threw herself across the trench in order that her body might 
serve as a bridge to be passed over by the gallant soldiers who have fought the 
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three months and more and you know the measure of success that has been 
attained by thi internment of Mrs Besant and her lieutenants Messrs Wadia 
and Axundale We are thankful to day to Lord Pentland who in his wisdom 
or infinite unwisdom had ordered their internment You will find that these 
internments have acted like magic on the minds of thousands and thousands of 
thinking men and women of our sacred Bharatbarsha and has given us a sense 
of responsibility and a sense of duty which is really very wonderful has acted 
upon our minds so wonderfully that to day we have mustered in such large 
nhmbers to do our duty by that lady who sits here as I have said the uncrowned 
queen of India The torch that she has lighted will be taken up and earned aloft 
in order that the work that she has started will continue until India obtams 
Home Rule v 

PRESIDENT I appeal to you not to make the speech so personal ' 

Three cheers were given at this stage for Sir Subramamya Iyer 

Mr M Khajwa t of Delhi supported the resolution and spoke in Urdu ^ 

He said that he had risen to address the delegates not in the language 
of the rulers but in thei inter provincial language of the coming generations of 
the Indian people The resolution he was called upon to support was one 
which Was based on the constitutional rights of citizenship no less than on the 
sacred rights of man The enactment which had legalised the spiriting away 
of citizens and the forced banishment of those whom the ordinary law of the 
land could not touch which proving a flagrant violation of the sanctity of the 
Rights of man exposed the legislators to the gravest of all charges — that of 
doing all illegal things m the name of Law Many internees had since their 
incarnation — without trial seriously suffered m body and mind — a suffering which 
might be classed with the tortures of mediaval barbarism He protested with 
all the emphasis at his command against so flagrantly un British a policy 
manifested in the indiscriminate use of the Defence of India Act He 
concluded by saying that each internee though silenced otherwise possessed 
an eloquence through which he declared to the world that the day of reckoning 
was drawing n gh when the innocence of the victims of bureaucratic wrath 
would be finally established 

Babu Jitendra Lai Bannerjee in supporting the resolution said — 

Madam and gentlemen l may take it that you must be quite Lnuhar with Bata 
the resolution by this time and it will not be necessary for me to deal separately BMLner'ee - * 
with its different clauses We protest here against the new Commission that 
is going to be appointed for it is far from being the thing that we wanted 
We wanted bread and the Government propose to give us a stone We wanted 
a judicial tribunal to deal with cases of manifest injustice and hardship and the 
Government give us a commission which will advise it about further coercive 
legislation A moie cruel mockery can hardly be imagined We protest 
also against the large and extensive use that has been made of the Defence 
of India Act But these protests of ours as recorded in cold pnnt are 
powerless to convey a tithe of that bitter pain and anguish which gnaws at our 
hearts when we think of the hundreds of bright youngmen now pining away m 
durance — some* - m the marshes of Maldah some in the fever haunted 
swamps of Noakhali and others m the lonely 1 land of Kutubdia wher^ 
the grej? turf beats and thunders against the shore for ever The core of our 
grievance is this that these people have been confined without any trial 
22 
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without any investigation into the charges true or otherwise which may have 
been brought against them and which have never been tested by any process of 
law The resolution calls this an un British procedure I go further and say 
that it is an inhuman procedure , and for having adopted it — 1 say tjns deliberately 
— for having adopted it, the British Government stands convicted of gross and 
criminal injustice before the bar of the civilized world This wrong Will have 
to be expiated, this injustice will have to be atoned for, before the Government 
can look for co operation and sound loyalty from the people 

But gentlemen, it is not simply the principle which is at fault These 
people have not only been wrongfully confined, — they are being detained under 
circumstances of unimaginable hardship You will bear with me for a while 
if l give you some details — some concrete instances of the cases that are within 
our knowledge All of you have heard — many of you at least are sure to have 
heard — of the case of Sachindra Nath Das Gupta of Rungpur He was released 
from internment — and so, presumably, he was innocent But even after this, 
what happened? He was so hounded, so driven so persecuted by the police 
that his career of usefulness (Loud cries of Shame ) — No no, gentlemen, there 
is much more shame coming afterwards He was so harried and persecuted, so 
crippled and hampered at every step, that he was driven to the last extremity 
of despair and he took his life with his own hands This young man, 
the bnghtness of whose life is scarcely to be paralleled, had thus to come to a 
cmel and premature grave 

But even this is not all I shall give you another instance, which was 
not of suicide but where a man was slowly done to death by the insufferable 
tortures of his position 1 shall tell you about the case of Chandi Charan Nag, 
a poor Bengali clerk working at a poorly paid office in a lonely district of Burma 
On the 25th of October 1915 he was suddenly arrested, no one knew why 
But this was nothing At the present time and in this blessed land of India, 
to be arrested without reason given is all in the day s work — is the ordinary 
routine of busmess Tune passed and still no information reached hu lonely 
father^ In December the poor lad got an attack of typhoid fever which later 
developed into tuberculosis so that from December to March 1916, he lost 
40 lbs in weight Even of this his father was not informed Nay, the father 
was deliberately misinformed and 1 shall tell you how On the 24th February 
the father was given to understand that his son had got a slight attack of fever 
but was getting better (Loud cries of ‘shame*, 'shame') No no gentlemen 
do not be crying out shame so soon — This information — that his son had got 
fever but was getting belter — was given to the father in spite of the fact that 
seven days before on the 1 7th of February, the Superintendent of the jail had 
informed the Government that the man was not doing well, that he had 
developed signs of tuberculosis Tbs was suppressed and the father was 
deliberately left under a wrong impression But tbs suppression could not 
continue long The father had to be informed at last So the poor man came 
his son v. as handed over to him and the father took the son to a hospital Here 
the boy remained from March to April, and here he was daily getting better 
under able and sympathetic medical treatment But perhaps tbs getting better 
was not what the Police or the C 1 D desired That the man should escape 
from their clutches, that he should cheat death und'* their fostenng care, was , 
more than what the generous souls of the C I D could bear So what 
happened was tbs On the 25th of April , the father was suddenly informed 
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that his son was to be removed to Calcutta There could be no harm in mere Ninth 
removal But mark the circumstances under which the order was earned out ° 
The father was informed so suddenly that he could provide nothing for his son BanncrjJ-^ 
except a pair of dhoties and a shirt — -no food, no money The father could not 
and the Police did not and the result was that during the six days of their voyage 
from Rangoon to Calcutta this poor young man, suffering from tuberculosis, was 
exposed to all the mclemencis of the weather , with inadequate covering and upon 
x the most inadequate nourishment Nay, he was so poor, helpless and destitute 
that he had to beg from man to man for a mere pittance upon which to sustain life 
and the passengers, awed, by the Police, were reluctant to give him this poor 
pittance (Loud outcries of ‘shame’) Here indeed was a most pitiful and 
disgraceful affair and you do well to cry shame 

But mere crying of shame will not do Do something more Feel for 
these young men Feel for them m your heart of hearts Do you depart after 
merely passing amateur resolutions Let the thought of these internments abide 
with you for ever and ever Let it poison your food by day , let it rob your rest by 
night , let it brood like an evil and ugly nightmare upon your hearts Pause not, 
stop not, rest not content till you have achieved the liberation of these people The 
insistent clamour of a united people effected the release of Mrs Besant Why 
should not the same thing be done again if you, my brothers, are united, if 
your clamour is insistent, if your clamour is genuine? I shall then perceive the 
truth of your cries, 1 shall then be convinced of the genuineness of your passion, 
when I see within a measurable distance of time from now that these young 
men have all been released and that the law detains them no longer with its 
Unrighteous and inhuman grasp 

Gentlemen, 1 have said much to you but there is one thing which must be 
addressed to the Government as well A Government which rests for support 
Upon the bludgeon and the bayonet — such a government cannot go on It is 
doomed, foredoomed to failure The words which broke up in terror and 
confusion the festal throng assembled in Belshazzar s princely halls — those words 
of ominous import — Mene, Te\el, Upharsme — stare such a Government m the 
face Let then the Government take heed Let our people also take heed, 
keep watch and pray — pray for strength, pray for fortitude, above 'all, pray for 
that courageous endurance which, patient of many evils, still strives on and on 
till it reaches the distant and far shining goal (Loud and prolonged Applause) 

Mr Khade (C P ) in supporting the resolution said Khade 

Madam President, brother delegates ladies and gentlemen 1 have a word 
of explanation for my presence here on this platform I come from Chmdwara 
where Messrs Md Ah and Shaukat Ah have been interned Really speaking, 

I ought to have been placed to speak on the resolution which concerned their 
release but somehow or other I have been placed to speak on this resolution 
In the former case 1 would have detailed to you certain circumstances which 
may not have been known to ydu before As it is it will be through the public 
press now, t;hat you will be able to understand the situation or position of these 
internees and the attitude which the Government has taken from time to time 
At present I am concerned with this resolution and now that so many speakers 
have been heard on this resolution 1 shall confine myself only to the last paragraph 
of it which deals in my opinion with the only effective way in which we can 
pass that resolution I believe that the tune has gone by when we could only 
pass resolutions and submit prayers to the Government Our experience has 
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proved that all requests all petitions are but empty air It is only when we take 
our stand upon our self-help that anything can be achieved Therefore, the 
last part of the resolution is the most important From the tune that Md All 
and Shaukat All have been interned at Chindwara I have had the opportunity to 
know, their case and I have, in fact, studied it as a brief I have now been 
charged to communicate a message to you In the opinion of the internees, 
nothing will soothe their hearts as well as the knowledge that the country is 
feeling sympathy for them -and their sufferings and it is for this purpose and 
to demonstrate that the country is really feeling for them and appreciating their 
sacrifice, it is absolutely necessary that they should not be vacated lot and 
unwept in then confinement Therefore, such a committee as is proposed, is 
absolutely necessary in order to know what their actual position is The last 
speaker gave you a very heart rending picture of Bengal Our province is very 
backward but it can claim Half a dozen detenus and very recently I had occasion 
to visit one of them, a dear friend of mine, whom I believe to be the most innocent 
person of all the detenus I went 40 miles at a very considerable 
expense and trouble and on reaching there, without any reason being assigned, 
I was refused permission to see bun (Shame) I had to come back the whole 
journey without seeing him When my friend heard that I had undertaken 
such a long journey, l was told by a friend that, that did his heart good and 
he was ready to suffer internment longer by at least two months simply on account 
of my visit there Over and above this Committee, which will be doing its 
work, there must be many friends and acquaintances of these detenus and it is 
their duty to visit them and render such help in money and food and in other 
ways as they can Inlhat way you will be doing much more than by merely 
passing resolutions (Cheers) 

Mr Ankshan Singh who supported spoke in Hindi 

Mr Srish Chandra Chatterjea of Dacca also supported He spoke in Bengali. 
PRESIDENT In this resolution four words have been left out, and make the 
resolution unintelligible Perhaps the pnntet’s devil is responsible for this You 
have to put in after * non official members’ in clause (d) the words “of the 
Legislative Council the object being that the non-official members of the 
Council should elect a committee because a committee appointed by the Government 
is absolutely useless I mention that because you may not understand what it is 
The corrected resolution was carried 


Tenth Resolution 

TtniN PRESIDENT I move the omnibus resolution No X which runs thus — 

, »o!iitlon ( B ) "‘That this Congress urges the repeal of the Indian Arms Act and demands 

that no distinction be made between the Indian and the European subjects of His 
Majesty ns regards the terms and conditions on which they may be permitted to possess 
and use arms 

(b) That this Congress is strong^ of opinion that Indiana in the Crown Colonies 
and the Self Governing Dorointona should be placed on a footing of absolute equality 

, with other subjects of Hts Majesty 

(c) That this Congress m reaffirming the resolution on Education passed by 
the Congresses of 1906 and 1916 strongly of opinion that the tune has long since 
come for the education of Indian boys and girls to be under Indian control as well 
a* essentially Indian in spirit and urges tbe people of India actively to support all 
responsible movements which fulfil these conditions 
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(d) That having regard tolhe havoc caused year after year by Malana, Plague, Tenth 
and other epidemics and pestilences, this Congress urges that questions of sanitation ^ f *^ ation 8 
should receive a far larger measure of attention than they do at present and 

that adequate steps be taken for the sanitary improvement of the country 

(e) That this Congress calls upon the people of India to labour for the success 
of the Swadeshi movement by making earnest and sustained efforts to promote the 
growth of indigenous industries and to give preference, even at a sacrifice, to Indian 
products over imported commodities 

(0 That this Congress advocates a wider application of the system of trial 
by jury and urges that in all trials by jury Indians should have the right to claim that 
not less than half the junors should be their own countrymen 

(g) That Executive Officers m India shall have no judicial power entrusted to 
them and that the judiciary in every province shall be placed under the highst Court 
•of that province 

The resolution was earned. 

President There are two or three notices with which I must trouble you 
Members who belong to the United Provinces must elect their representatives to the 
new All India Congress Committee The meeting held in the United Provinces 
Camp did not elect them They are asked immediately after the session to meet in 
the pandal as the announcement has to be made lo-monow in order to confirm the 
election Hie AU India Congress Committee — the dying one — is going to meet m 
my little place oyer there, — my pavilion, immediately While they are meeting, this 
hall will be cleared and the subjects committee will meet immediately after If, 
necessary, there will be another meeting of the Subjects Committee to-morrow morning 
but that we have not to decide now At 1 1 -30 to-morrow this Congress will meet 
for its last sitting 

The Congress then adjourned for the day 
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The PRESIDENT fn opening the proceedings said 

I am moving from the chair as a matter of urgency a resolution which we hope 
will save the life o[ a man who has taken no food for 35 days because he cannot take 
his food until he has performed his worship It is the case of a Jain named Arjtm La! 
Sethi who was arrested by the British Government and after that handed over to the 
Jaipur State He was then thrown into pmon but arrangements were made which 
enabled him to have the image of the deity to worship and he was supplied with the 
materials that he wanted for his worship He has been suddenly transferred to the 
Vellore Jail tn the Madras Presidency where he is not allowed to have his image nor 
EWntJ. the materials for worship (Cnes of shame) According to his religious belief he is 
Anunhl 0n unable to touch food until he has worshipped God Appplications have been made 
to the Home Member at Madras They referred him to the Durbar at Jaipur 
Application was then made to the Durbar at Jaipur and they referred the applicant 
back again to Madraj, and so in despair his friends have come to the National Congress 
as a last resort to ask for help This is the resolution — 

That this CongTess being informed by the President as a matter of urgency 
of the case of Anunlal Sethi a Jain prisoner now in Vellore gaol in imminent danger 
of death by starvation on account of his rel gious principles appeals to the Govern 
ment of India to intervene at once and save his life 
I am sure you will pass that resolution 
The resolution was passed unanimously 


Twelfth Resolution Self-Government 


The President then said I will read you out from here the names of the 
speakers on the twelfth resolution viz on Self Government I read also the f 
resolution because speakers think it more convenient that it should be read once for all \ 
She then read out the resolution which ran thus 


TwltiK 
R«olationi 
IW 
Mr S N 


This Congress expresses its grateful satisfaction over the pronouncement made 
by H s Majesty s Secretary of State for Ind a on behalf of the Imperial Government 
that its object is the establishment of responsible government in India 

This Congress strongly urges the necessity for the immediate enactment pf a 
Parliamentary statute providing for the establishment of. responsible government m 
India the full measure to be attained within a time-limit to be fixed in the statute itself 
at an early date 

This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the Congress League Scheme of 
reforms ought to be immediately introduced by the statute as the first step )n the 
process 

The Hon Mr Surendranath Banerjea m moving the resolution said 

To-day we are met undo conditions very different from those which marked 
our deliberations tn former years Hitherto we have been striving struggling 
contending pursuing — m the opinion of many — a phantom the mirage of the 
desert A1! this is now changed A stupendous transformation has taken place 
in the situation If the angel of our fate were to uplift the veil which separates 
the present from the future, the glorious and promised land which we are 
about to enter and which u the ncfi reward of the labours of those who have 
gone before us and who now are looking down upon us from then high places 
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in Heaven, would buist upon us in all its fascinating splendour We are 
to-day within a measurable distance of the fulfilment, a partial fulfilment at ^ 
any rate, of what has been the cherished dream of the Congress, ever since the Banerjra. 
Congress was born, viz the attainment of Self Government for India (Hear, 
hear ) There are those — Sir Valentine Chirol is one of them (Shame) — No, 
he has changed hts views (Laughter) He is a fnend of Self Government Let 
us render unto Caesar what is due to Caesar and let us be grateful to him for this 
transformation that has taken place in his attitude and temperament l was 
observing that Sir Valentine Chirol is one of those who used to tell us that after 
the Mmto-Morley Scheme of Reforms had come into operation with its enlarged 
Councils and with Indian members associated in the Executive Government there 
would be no necessity for the sittings of the Congress and that we might shut 
up shop No, brother delegates, we cannot do that We cannot suspend our 
sittings unless and until we have secured Self Government m a full measure, 
unless and until we have uplifted our country to a status of equality with the 
Sel^ Governing Dominions (Cheers) The Congress has done great things in 
the past but more has yet to be achieved ^f to day the question of Self- 
Government has come within the range of practical politics, if to day the heart 
of India is aglow with fervid aspiration for Home Rule, if the boon of 
Responsible Government has been promised the result is entirely due to the 
indefatigable, untiring labours of the Congress, of the men of the Congress and, 
may I add, of the women of the Congress (Cheers) 

Last year at Lucknow we formulated a scheme of constitutional reform with 
the full concurrence of the Muslim League We prayed that a proclamation 
should be issued announcing that Self Government was the end and aim of 
British Rule in India The British democracy has responded to our call, and 
on the 20th August last, the Secretary of State from his place in the House of 
Commons announced with the full concurrence of the Parliament that Responsible 
Government was to be the aim and object of British Rule and that it was to be 
attained by progressive Stages and that a substantial advance was to be made as 
soon as possible I have no hesitation in saying that this proclamation is a 
memorable triumph of the Congress and it adds one to the series of such triumphs, 
and >ou have rightly embodied it in the resolution But there is a rift m the lute 
The message says that the measure of Self Government and the time for its intro 
duction are to be determined by the Government of India and the British Demo 
cracy We are the people who are most concerned m the matter — concerned 
far more closely than either the Government of India or the British Democracy 
We claim the nght to havi a voice in the matter and here we take our stand on the 
dictum of the Pnme Minister himself He said in the course of one of his 
recent speeches that when, after the War, the question of resettlement was to 
be considered — mark the words — “The wishes of the people are to be the 
supreme consideration * I am grateful to him for the admission and the Congress 
should be grateful for it, — but he also added that the formula » not to be fettered 
by considerations of latitude and longitude and that it is equally applicable to 
the tropical climates We, therefore, take our stand upon this dictum and press 
for the recognition of this formula in the coming readjustment of the Government 
of India But, brother delegates, the enemies of India are not quiet They 
have raised the cry of “Not jet“ (Shame) Yes, it is a matter of shame It 
is no longer a frontal attack, but it is a dexterous flank movement, which possibly 
they have leamt from the tactics of the Boer War They do not tell the Govern- 
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merit, “Do not do anything" They tell the Government, "Do something, 
but minimise it as much as you can ’ They say “Do not take a big jump 
mto the unknown, begin with Local Self-Government, expand it, develop it, 
perfect it, create suitable electorates m connection with it, establish responsible 
government in the domain of Local Self Govemmert and then you can extend 
the experiment to the higher realms of Provincial Administration and to the 
Central Government Well, 1 have an effective reply to give to this I say to 
these men (hat the Government have emasculated the institution of Local Self- 
Government by imposing upon them restnctions and disabilities (Shame) You 
did not raise your little finger at the time by way of protest You slept over 
the matter and we cannot now allow you to take advantage of your lapses and 
your sms of omission and commission It is an idle pretext for postponement 
and maction but it will never do, because the language of the message is as 
clear as the noon day sun It is Responsible Government that is promised and 
not Local Self Government That is the burden of the message It is useless 
to try to go beyond or behind the clear mandate of the Parliament, and, mind 
you, that message represents the deliberate opinion and mature judgment of the 
Coalition Ministry among whom are public men of the type of Lord Curzon 
and Lord Milner Lord Sydenham may fret and fume He may form his Indo- 
Bntish Association and may cherish forlorn hopes but all in vain By the 
by, we have been told that there are Indians among the members of the Indo- 
Bntish Association We should like to know who those men are Are they 
members of the Loyal League recently formed at Monghyr, the birth of which 
was heralded by the Anglo Indian Press with the flourish of triumpets? or were 
they the dozen Namasudras who assembled at the Dalhousie Institute under 
Anglo-Indian patronage to protest against Home Rule? (Hear, hear) — or, — I do 
not know — my Madras friends would probably be able to give me the information 
— are they any relations of the Madras Association, rejoicing ui pompous 
names such as the Liberal Federation Society (Laughter)? One of them seems 
to consist of a martial lot They say in their address to the Secretary of State, 

’ We are prepared to shed the last drop of our blood in fighting against Home 
Rule ’ (Laughter and cries of shame) Brave, courageous men — prepared to 
fight against Home Rule I They ought to enlist themselves in the German Armv 
which is fighting against Freedom and Civilization But those tactics will not* 
do — 1 am sure they will not hypnotise Mr Montagu — for Namasudras and 
Non Brahmins are all alike interested in the installation of Responsible Govern- 
ment (Hear, hear) — for that Responsible % Government will sound the 
deathknell of Bureaucracy and pave the way for the participation by themselves ' 
and their countrymen in the Government of this Empire Are not the Nama- 
sudras and the Non Brahmins our countrymen, the bone of our bone and the 1 
flesh of our flesh? — And naturally enough, we aie more concerned in their 
Welfare than any foreign Bureaucracy can possibly be (Hear, hear) If we 
had political power and they were associated with us m its exerase, I am sure 
our efforts would be more fruitful than now, when w e can only delib elate in 
the Councils of the Empire — we could then not only deliberate and discuss, 
but shape and guide the destiny of the Empire (Hear, hear) 

Brother delegates, we ate not m favour of a Brahmin oligarchy (Hear, hear, 
and cries of * No’ ) Of course not The Mahomedans are with us Do 
they mean to say that the Mahomedans also have entered into a conspiracy with 
us to mstal a Brahmin oligarchy? My fnend Mr Chakravarti spoke upon the 
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subject at the Town Hall Meeting and referred to this matter i repeat the 
observation that he made, it has my full concurrence, and I am sure it will H°» s ^ 
have your full concurrence He said "An indigenous oligarchy is better B*n*rje» 

than a foreign oligarchy" There is not the slightest doubt about it Also 

bear in mind that an oligarchy is often the precursor of a democratic form of 
Government So it was in ancient Homg after the fight between the Plebians 
and the Patricians, and so it was in the United Kingdom before the year 1832 
Another argumen trotted out against us is this that there have been the 
Sahabad riots The "Pioneer" went so far as to declare that these riots were 
engineered by the Home Rule Organizations (Shame) That is an absolute, 
unmitigated, unqualified falsehood I challenge the Pioneer to point out a single 
convicted rioter who was a member of the Home Rule League I challenge 
the Pioneer to mention any fact or circumstance or to suggest any inference which 
would implicate any Home Rule Organization in these nots Failing here, 
they have gone on a different track The Pioneer says that if we are given 
Responsible Government some of the respectable men among the rioters would 
be associated m that Government Here are my friends Messrs Mazhrul Haque 
and Hassan Imam I am sure that they will form members of the popular 
Government and I am fully confident that they will grve such men a wide berth 
Even if they do not for them there is an English precedent in support of the 
fact that convicted rioters have become Cabinet Ministers 1 will give you the 
story You know Mr John Bums was President of the Local Government 
Board and a member of the Liberal Cabinet m Mr Asquith s time l was 
dining with Lord Alverstone Lord Chief Justice, in 1909 He was sitting 
next to me, Mr John Burns was sitting higher up the table Lord Alverstone 
turned to me and said * Do you know the man over there ?’ I said No ’ 

‘ He is President of the Local Government Board — Do you know what 
happened to him?” I said, ' 1 do not know” 'He was convicted by me 
of noting in Hyde Park and sentenced to six months’ impnsonment' , and # he 
said pomting his finger to him “I am to-day lower down the table and he 
is higher up" (Laughter) Such an argument therefote, will not stand the 
test of scrutiny 

I desire for a moment, — [ hope I am not trespassing upon your patience— 

(Cries of No, no) — to refer to the quetsion of electorates which has been brought 
forward We have been told by the Anglo-Indian Press, ! hope their 
representatives here will note my words, that we hfve not got electora’es worth 
the name 1 say We have electorates and furthermore, we have materials, 
abundant materials scattered broadcast throughout the length and breadth of 
the Indian continent for constituting intelligent, capable and honest electorates 
' which will send representatives to the highest Councils of the Empire Take 
the electoiates that return members to the Municipalities and District Boards 
We have practically universal suffrage That is the case in Bengal and I do 
not know what it is in the United Provinces and elsewhere The electorates 
in Bengal return the best men that they can find to the Municipalities, Local 
Boards and District Boards We have, therefore, been tried in smaller things 
and 1 claim that we are qualified for greater things also In Bengal we Lave 
got \2Y2 millions of audult male population The literates amount to 
millions and with this number, you can easily form an electorate of, say, three 
millions for the Provincial Council, it an electorate consisting of one-fourth 
part of the male population My fnend, the Hon Mr B N Sanaa, 
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presiding at one of the conferences held m Madras said that in Madras it would 
be easy enough to form an electorate of the same percentage Therefore this 
question of electorate has been brought forward apparently with no other object 
than to postpone the evil day when Self Government will have to be installed 
in this ancient land Brother delegates I have just a word more to say yibout 
the resolution The resolution does not provide for Responsible Government 
Responsible Government means a Government which is responsible to the 
electorates the executive of which is liable to be dismissed by the representatives 
of the people Those two fundamental conditions of Responsible Government 
are wanting in this resolution but we provide for what can be said to be only 
next door to Responsible Government We provide for control of the budget 
The power of the purse represents sovereign power We provide control over 
the budget and control over the Executive We carnot dismiss the Executive 
under the resolution but we can create a situation which will compel the 
Executive to resign That is the oriental method of doing things Instead of 
catching them by the throat and giving them a push we salute them and salaam 
and by a vote or resolution ask them to go Therefore substantially the 
resolution is one which is a halfway house a halting stage a progressive stage 
if I may say so towards the realization of Responsible Government My Bengal 
fnends are perhaps a little bit dissatisfied and they want to go further Indm 
dually I have not the slightest objection to it (Hear hear) But let us go with 
the Congress as far as the Congress is able to go and then if necessary we may, 
on our own account go further That I think is the d ctate of prudence and'.* 
common sense Let us go in our collective capacity as far as we may and when I 
our fnends and colleagues are not prepared to go with us let us go alone I 
Above all bear in mind that in the situation in whicn we are to day union'' 
should be our motto United we stand divided ye fall I won t trespass 
upon your time but I will say this we are entering a new stage in the history 
of the Congress Hitherto we have been cnticismg We must now construct 
Mr Montagu will return to England early in March He will then formulate 
his proposals and introduce a bill 

What should we be doing at this time? Act like disinterested and un 
concerned persons? That has never been the attitude of the Congress We 
have always been alert watchful and even militant and my suggestion is that 
you should send a deputation to England to watch and help m the birth of those 
institutions which will give freedom to India and inaugurate a new era in our 
history Your deputations in the past have been successful and they have 
changed the angle of vision Your new deputation will achieve splendid 
results Bear in mind that when a public man of tbe type of Lord Curzon 
supports Responsible Government we are within a measurable distance of the 
goal Responsible Gos eminent has not been promised to us a day too soon 
Lord Carmichael speaking the other day at tbe Rojal Institute said — and he is 
one of the greatest authorities upon India such as it is to-day — that discontent 
is moving all classes of the people of India And why? Because promises 
.have been made which base not been fulfilled or only inadequately fulfilled 
because a repressive policy is being ruthlessly pursued and that the pol cy of 
conciliation is at a di count tn the Councils of the Government because m short 
tbe Bureaucracy has egregiously failed to cope with the situation These are 
the pres ailing causes of th- present discontent In 1858 Queen Victoria said 
in her graaous proclamation We are bound to our Indian subjects by tbe 
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same obligations o{ duty that bind us to out other subjects’ * That is a pionuse TwelftH 
of equality of status Are we at the present moment enjoying an equal status Mr S N 
with the subjects of the Crowji in other parts of the Empire? In the B * n<w * 
Colonies we are helots In our own country we live, move and breathe m an 
atmosphere of inferiority In 1911, Provincial autonomy was promised 
Where is that provincial autonomy to-day? Echo answers “Where?” Lord 
Carmichael said in the course of his speech that this discontent is a threatening 
menace We are all ready to participate in the Responsibilities of the Empire, 
we are eager for it, but, under one condition alone viz that we are admitted 
as equal partners in the Empire (He&r, hear), that the badge of political 
inferiority is removed from our brow and that we are enabled to hold our heads 
among the free nations of the wotld Responsible Government has been 
promised but I desire to utter a note of warning Let us have no more shams, 
no more shows and delusions, no more glorified debating societies We have 
had enough of them — we now want something real, something substantial, 
something that will satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the people That is the 
true solution of the situation The longer the solution is delayed, the greater 
will become the crisis Let not the blunders of Irish history be repeated in 
India The story of the Sybil line Books embodies an eternal truth the longer 
the pnce is delayed, the bigger i» the toll exacted The longer the concessions 
are postponed, the larger the demand and the mote critical the situation l have 
no misgivings now that the British public have awakened to the gravity of f*ie 
situation We may now look forward with confidence to their giving India what 
is due to India, the birthright of individuals, to secure fo? India her rightful place 
among the free states of a great federated Empire But before this con- 
summation is accomplished we must continue our work under the banner of the 
Congress, that banner which, you, madam, have hr 
India and asked to rally lound it On the banner of 
in characters of gold the stimulating words “Nations 
(Loud and prolonged applause) 

The Hon Mr Jinnah in seconding the resolution sa 

Madam President, I think it is cruel that I should have been placed on 
this resolution to second it, specially after Mr S N Banerjea who is one of 
the most eminent orators of this country Well, the resolution consists of three 
parts The first part is that this Congress expresses grateful satisfaction over 
the pronouncement made on behalf of His Majesty s Government, that its 
object is to establish Responsible Government in India In 1915 the Congress 
at Bombay demanded a declaration from His Majesty s Government to this 
effect Ih 1916 at Lucknow the Congress and the All India Moslem League 
passed u joint Scheme of Reforms In the preamble they desired for a 
declaration of policy that Self Government should be conferred upon India at 
an early date In response to that demand which was the demand of the 
national Congress and the All India Moslem League His Majesty s Govern- 
ment made their pronouncement on the 20th Augu«t last So tn the 6r*t place, 
th s rc<o!ution expresses ot r deep satisfaction for it 

The secord part of the re*oIuicn u the most important and I will deal 
with the third part ’ater on The Scheme of Reforms which was pa«ed at 
Lucknow is only a step towards corrp'ete Responsible Government, but while 
w e propose it as a dehn te step tow ’ids th* establishment of complete Re«ponribl e 
Government, we desire that the at'amTent of complete Responsible Government 


jl aloft to the people of 
le Congress ate inscribed 
f themselves are made” 
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Twelfth. 
Resolution 
Hon Mr 


should he laid down in the Statute and not left to the will of any party and 
it is for that purpose that we say that a time limit shdlild be stated in the 
Statute itself so that automatically throne step we propose m the scheme of 
reform will lead to the next step till complete Responsible Government is 
established by the Statute itself 

The thud part of the resolution is that we want the Scheme of Reforms 
adopted at Lucknow to be immediately put into force 

Ladies and Gentlemen it is over this Scheme of Reforms that I wish to 
detain you for a short tune It is said that this scheme contains some novel 
features It is said that this Scheme of Reform is illogical It is said that this 
Scheme of Reform is capable of creating a deadlock My answer to those 
criticisms is this that His Majesty s Government have made a pronouncement 
and what is it? It is that the goal of the British Government in this country 
is to give us complete Responsible Government and towards that godl substantial 
steps Will be taken as soon as possible According tq that pronouncement all 
that is proposed is that a substantial portion of Responsible Government is to 
be given immediately or as soon as possible Therefore to put it logically 
it can only be a partly Responsible Government and if it is going to be a 
partly Responsible Government can you imagine any scheme which can be 
produced which will not contain a certain amount of novel and illogical 
features and be capable also of creating a deadlock? What we want to know 
is this We have we say to the best of our abilities and with the aid of 
best Indian intellect produced a scheme which I venture to say is not unknown 
to the constitution of certain countries But what 1 want to know from the 
government is this What is your counter proposal what is your scheme? Up 
to the present moment we have had no proposal of any kind whatsoever from 
the Government and 1 say that until 1 am convinced to the contrary I hold that 
this is the best scheme for India vu the one we propose (Applause) We 
have heard proposals from some quarters but if any proposal has come which 
is at all worthy of consideration it has come from that busybody Mr Curtis 
To put it in one sen ence the proposals that come from him either directly or 
indirectly or under his patronage or guidance come to this that we are to have 
Government established in th s country partly Responsible and partly 
Bureaucratic and the major part of the administration is to be under the 
Bureaucratic Government while a few departments of no consequence are to be 
given to us to commence with and forsooth if we abuse our powers or if 
we neglect our duties they are liable to be recalled and we are liable to be 
dismissed I will only put forward one argument Suppose a department is 
given to the people of this country in the Central Government to be run on 
the lines of Responsible Government I take it that yoa will send to it your 
representatives from different parts of the country and I take it that your represen 
tatives wjll run that department as a Responsible Government which means 
that the executive will be liable to removal by the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly Now I ask you this question Whb is to be the judge of our 
runn ng this department? If you displease the Bureaucracy they will »ay 
Perfectly true you have the vote of your electorates behind you but in our 
judgment jou have abused jour powers and therefore we recall the partly 
Responsible Government we have granted to you I say a more absurd thing 
cannot be imagined than that the bureaucracy should be the final judge of the 
conduct and acts of the representatives of 300 millions We don t want to 
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be entrusted with minor departments in this fashion Therefore what I urge is Twelfdi 
this We have got our scheme It is no use telling us that it has got certain Hon Mr 
* defects We stand by this scheme, both Hindus and Muhammadans (Hear, * nD * 11 
hear) If you produce proposals which can be considered reasonable, — we are 
open to conviction — then we shall decide whether we agree with you or not 
I have got one more thing to add and it is this I understand that Mr Montagu 
who is now m this country on his mission will probably make his pronouncement 
in England soon after his return That will very probably be about the month 
of May Whew he makes that psonouBcesnesft and when b» proposals -mil be 
placed before us in this country and Great Britain for discussion, I want to ask 
you one question — What are you going to do then? I want you to think what 
you would do then, I want you to be prepared for that We have met in this 
National Congress to-day, and we shall disperse But as far as my information 
goes, these proposals will be published about the month of May I want you 

therefore to consider what steps you should take , and my personal view in the 

matter is this that the occasion is so momentous the issue is so grave, that, in 
the month of May or soon after the proposals are published, there ought to be 
a Special Session of the Congress and of the All India Muslim League and on 
that occasion We should jointly sit and carefully consider the pronouncement 
that Mr Montagu will make and we must then, and in the light of those 
proposals, once for all, make up our mind definitely as to what our demand 
shall be After that, there can be no going back, and we must put all the 
energy, all the power that we possess, to back up that demand I hope that 

this suggestion of mine will be carefully considered bv our leaders With these 

few words, I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution 

Mr Bipin Chandra Pal got up amidst prolonged applause and said — Mr Bipin 
Madam President, gentlemen and ladies of the Indian National Congress, 

I feel 1 am just now somewhat like an interloper, but I am not sorry to feel like 
that, because every honourable man in this country — horn Sir Sankaran Nair 
downwards — feels in his position elsewhere more or less of an interloper I feel 
like an interloper for this reason because, 1 could not heartily support the 
resolution that has been proposed and seconded/ neither could 1 prudently 
oppose rt (Laughter) I proposed to put in an amendment that would express 
not only the almost united voice and the considered opinion of all the districts of 
Bengal, but I take it also, of every individual Conrrcssnian present here, and 
that amendment would have run something like this I wanted to propose, after 
the necessary grateful recognition of the pronouncement of the policy made by 
Mr Montagu — after that preamble, I wanted to demand that an act should 
be immediately passed m Parliamert and m that Act provision should be made 
for the progressive realisation of Responsible Government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire And 1 wanted to propose that in that Act it should 
be dirtmctly laid daVn. that the functions of the Government of India must be 
clearly demarcated from the functions of the Provincial Governments The 
functions of the Government of India must be strictly confined to Imperial affairs 
and inter provincial relations, and after the functions of the Government of 
India have been clearly demarcated from the functions of provincial governments, 
these latter should he confined to the management of stndly provincial affairs, 
and that they should be relieved from the present control of the Government of 
India in regard to all provincial affairs, including piovmcial finance I put rt 
to you, gentlemen, is there any member of this Congress who would not vote 
25 
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for this Provincial autonomy and Provincial responsibility (Cries of ‘None’)? 

In the next place, I would demand that this Act must provide for full 
Responsible Government in the provinces. I would demand the complete 
elimination of the official vote and official nomination from our provincial . 
Legislative Councils (Hear, hear) I would demand that the executive 
council m the provinces must be formed by one of the members of the 
Legislative Council at the command of the Governor or Lieutenant Governor, 
as the case may be, who represents His Imperial Majesty in the provincial 
administration At the command of the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, 
some member of the Legislative Council who enjoys the confidence of the 
House must be entrusted with the duty of forming an Executive Council and * 
the Council thus formed must be made subject to the control of The Legislative 
Council I would further ask that in this Act provision must’ be made for the 
entire elimination of all sorts of indirect representation and provision must also 
be made for the representation of important minorities, important interests and 
the so-called backward classes who are not — I speak here from intimate 
experience of the submerged classes in Great Britain — our backward classes are 
no more backward in intelligence, in character, in understanding and in humanity 
(Cheers) — than similar classes across the seas With regard to the so-called 
backward classes we shall have special representative of these classes 
by the special electorates I would further demand that the per- 
centage of Mahomedan members in all our Legislative Councils as fixed by 
the Congress-League scheme must be incorporated in this Act so that it shall 
be binding upon us and upon all, to keep our Mahomedan fnends exactly in 
the position which they want to be kept in until they do agree to coalesce with 
us and all communal representation is eliminated from the Statute book, until 
with tbeir help and under their leadership we are enabled to frame our new 
franchise Then, I would keep the Government of India almost in its present 
position, — only I would demand the adoption' of the Congress-League scheme 
so far as the Government of India is concerned The Congress League scheme 
is an excellent scheme 1 will not say anything against it I will only point 
out that the circumstances, under which we formulated that scheme, as has 
already been pointed out by our leader, Mr Surendra Nath Banerjea, have 
changed vitally, changed in many directions since last year That scheme was 
framed in the idea that we represented His Majesty’s Permanent Opposition 
in this country The underlying principle and idea of that scheme is to oppose 
and to obstruct the Government, to make the Government impossible by and 
by if we could manage to do so (Pundit Malavya “No, no") 

My fnend. Mr Malavya says “No” 1 know he is such a clever lawyer 
that he will be able to put any interpretation be likes upon the Congress League 
scheme I submit to the interpretation of lawyers, but as an honest layman 
(Laughter)— I make no insinuation against lawyers (Laughter)— Madam, I 
withdraw the word ‘honest’ If you have an Executive Council one half of 
which is elected by the Opposition, and the other half is appointed by the 
Government, what can it mean? Either the elected one half will have to 
constantly resign or merge themselves m the nominated half If they do not, 
they will be in permanent opposition to the other half * The Congress- League 
scheme was framed before the pronouncement of the new policy We did not 
know last year that the Government m England, the responsible ministers of 
His Majesty the King Emperor, with the support of Parliament, would ask for 
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our co-operation, would offer a principle and .policy of reconciliation between Twelfth 
Indian Nationalism and the British Empire I read this pronouncement as a Mr B pm 
policy of reconciliation between us, who desire autonomy or Home Rule in 
India, and those who desne the permanence, the preservation and the integrity 
of the British Empire That is how I read it 

You Will remember what Lord Islington said in the House of Lords while 
speaking on Lord Sydenham's motion Lord Islington said 

I was asked why the question of a great constitutional change had been 
raised in the midst of war 
and all the Lords and Lordlings cheered him — 

The question involved had agitated India for years Lord Hatdinge 
was impressed with the necessity for important ch nges and Lord Chelmsford 
was impressed with the gravity of the situation 

I think that gravity was not produced by the internment of our President . 

"The Government of India had long impressed the Home Government 
with the urgency of reforms It was however thought by Lord Hardinge 
that they might stand over till after the war but Lord Hardinge had reckoned \ 
on an early peace For sometime before the Cabinet’s decision, the Indian 
Government had telegraphed constantly that agitation was increasing and world 
increase m the absence of a decleration of policy — that the situation m India 
was becoming graver and graver ” Now, that is the psychology of it If 
this war had not continued longer than Lord Hardinge had Reckoned, this 
declaration might have been delayed and this initiation of new policy also might 
have been withheld — That is the interpretation of it Then, we are told that 
‘the situation is becoming graver and graver and the agitation is increasing ’ — 
and I put it to you unless this pronouncement of policy is immediately followed 
up by an act of Parliament, will it help your agitation, that is help to quiet your 
agitation 5 The agitation will not abate On the other hand this prpnounce- 
ment has whetted your appetite not for small reforms which are the enemy of 
large reforms but for full, complete unrestricted respensible government, 

(Loud cheers) jlrst in the provinces, and ultimately m the Central or Federal 
Government (Cheers) This agitation will increase Why do they not want 
this agitation to increase 5 Because they desire your sympathy, your help, your 
support, your loyalty to the empire We are prepared to be loyal to the 
Empire, we are loyal to the Empire, but no man can be loyal to that which 
does not belong to his highest and his dearest ideals (Hear, bear) We are 
loyal to that Empire which belongs to us and to which we belong We are 
prepared to dedicate our arms, our brains, our money, our all for 
the preservation of this empire, because we feel, we know, we recognise , the 
danger to which our national existence will be exposed if we are forcibly severed 
from the British connection It is a matter of self interest with us and it is a 
matter of self-interest 'with the other party as well Why do you make this 
Proclamation to day? Because the Empire demands that this sacrifice should 
be made and it is demanded for the very life of the Emoire and when life demands 
a sacrifice you can only refuse to make that sacrifice at the cost of life itself 
The Empire demands the sacrifice of the desire, the natural and legitimate 
desire of supreme isolated, sovereign, national independence, on the part of 
India The Empire demands the sacrifice of the desire, equally natural, on 
the part of our Anglo-Indian 1 ' fnesds to Loid it over us If Anglo India is 
prepared to make that sacrifice, we are also prepared to make the other sacrifice 
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If they will not, our sacrifice will go for nothing (Hear, hear) Because, unless 
you win our hearts you can intern us, you may gag us, you may send us to prison, 
—others have gone to the gallows for this supreme passion for liberty (hear, hear) 
— but you cannot stifle the desire that is burning m our hearts, not to live the life 
of slaves and bondsmen, but to live in our country, m our fields, on our roads, 
on our railways, in our laiy courts, and in our schools as free men, guiding our 
own destiny by the inspiration, which is received from God above and from 
the traditions and the achievements of our past We desire this You cannot 
stifle it If you seek to deny its legitimate fulfilment, it will be at the cost of 
the Empire It will be at the cost of our national existence also But we 
are used to it I will tell you a story and this will be my last word This is 
the story of a cow that was being sold Another cow was left in the shed 
The cow that was sold was being taken away So the cow that was left m the 
shed said to the cow that was being taken away, "Where are you going"? 
The cow that was sold and was going away, said 4 Here I have my meed 
of grass and water and there also I shall have my meed of grass and water, so 
what does it matter to me where 1 am going? What difference does it make 
to me?'* — Now that is our position also Our position is a serious one The 
time has come, the psychological moment has come when England must realise 
the tremendous responsibility of her position as mistress of the British Empire 
If she fails to do so it will be at the cost of her Imperial position and if we refuse 
to respond to the call of the Empire, it will be at the cost of our national life 
1 accept the Congress League scheme for the time being and I hope that when 
Mr Montagu makes his declaration — and you are asked by Mr Jinnab to 
make ready for it — when he makes that declaration, you will with one voice, 
without one dissentient note either from Mahomedans or from Hindus, demand 
complete, unrestricted, full responsible government now and at once for the 
provinces, and later on, during the reconstruction of the Empite, for the Federal 
Government at Simla or Delhi (Loud cheers) 

Srijut Balgangadhar Tilak, m supporting the resolution, said — 

Madam President, Brother deligates, ladies and gentlemen, I have not the 
eloquence of my friend, Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, nor the acumen of Mr 
Jinnah, neither have I the trumpet voice of my friend Babu Bipm Chandra Pal 
But 1 have to do my duty and 1 mean to place before you, without any intro-* 
duction, a few facts m support of the resolution which has been so ably moved, 
seconded and though intended to be amended yet supported by my friend 
Mr Pal (Laughter) 

Now the resolution, as you all know, is about Self Government or Home 
Rule for India The Erst paragraph of it says that we note with grateful 
satisfaction the pronouncement made by Mr Montagu in the House of Commons 
in reply to a question on that subject The speaker who preceded me, I mean 
Mr Pal, seems to think that it is not yet time to be ‘grateful’ for that declaration 
of policy 1, to a certain extent, share that view, but at the same time 1 cannot 
say that the wording is not adequate, for, gratitude, as you know, is defined by 
one of the best ethical wnters of England to mean expectation of favours to come, 
and, ‘grateful satisfaction’, translated in the light of this definition, means 
satisfaction at the pronouncement attended with an expectation that the later 
stages of it will come as early as possible That is how I interpret the words \ 
‘grateful satisfaction’ 1 am satisfied for the present because wbat was un- 
pronounced before, bas been now declared, and I expect that it will be followed 
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up by higher stages of development in tune to come But all talk about further J we ! fth 
stages is, m my opinion, out of the question at present What should be the Mr B G 
first step — is the point at issue and that is wha$ 1 want you to clearly understand 
My definition of Home Rule is a simple one , and every one, even a peasant can 
understand it Home Rule is ‘to be in my own country what Englishmen are 
m England and m the cdlomes ’ All those bombastic phrases ‘to be placed on a 
footing of equality', 'to be a partner in the empire’ and so on, — all these mean 
that l must be master in my own country, in the same sense as an Englishman 
is master in his own That being so, complete Home Rule is our goal If 
any one is going to grant it to-morrow, I shall be very glad I do not oppose 
the immediate introduction of Home Rule in India But 1 do not think that 
it is a practical demand Some compromise has therefore to be made with those 
that are m power and also with our opponents here Even the British Govern- 
ment m India was introduced by a compromise, by a charter from the Delhi 
Government The first step of British Rule in any province which they did 
not conquer was always by consent and compromise, and, in the matter of self- 
government, what this first step should be is explained in this resolution I fully 
sympathise with all talk of future progress, about the establishment of 
responsible government in the province first and afterwards in the central 
government But what 1 am not prepared to admit is the adequacy of the 
suggested first step to the introduction of Home Rule in India That is the 
difference between Mr Pal and myself We agree in principle We do 
not want the whole hog at once We demand only the first step for the present, 
so that the introduction of the second step will be much easier The Govern- 
ment, in the pronouncement, has used the word ‘Responsible Government’ and 
not Home Rule or Self Government , and Mr Montagu in his reply has done 
the same without defining it— because responsible government, as naturally- 
understood, means an Executive Government responsible to the Legislature. 

But in one place, in Mr Curtis’s letters, I find that responsible government is 
defined to be a government, where the Legislature is subject to the Executive 
(Laughter) So you will see that it is quite necessary to define responsible 
government, otherwise the words may be interpreted quite contrary to our 
intention, and it may be said, "we promised responsible government m which 
the Legislature ought to be under the control of the Executive and the more 
it is placed under the control of the Executive, the more responsible will be 
the government you get (Laughter) I must tell you frankly that this is not 
the kind of responsible government we want We understand by responsible v 
government a government where the Executive is entirely responsible to the 
Legislature, — call it ‘control’ or call it by any other name — and that Legislature 
should be wholly elected This is responsible government this is the full 
responsible government that we want When I say that the Executive should 
be under the control of the Legislature, I go so far as to say that even the 
Governors and the Lieutenant-Governors should also be elected That, 
however, will be the final step But m the present circumstances, I shall be 
quite content, and, so I think wall most of you, if the first step that we demand 
is granted to us immediately And by full Self government at an early date, 

1 do not think, any sane man will understand more than 1 Q or 15 years at most. 

Fifty years is not an early date Anything that exceeds the time of one 
generation is not early Early means m ordinary parlance 1 0 or 15 years and 
so it was dropped Never mind, the sense is there though the exact number 
of years is not specified 
26 
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Twelfth Now, I must draw your attention to the pronouncement made, Orz thai 

Mr B G full responsible government or responsible government without any qualification 

or limitation will be granted to India That part of the answer given by 
Mr Mtfntagu we note with grateful satisfaction, m the sense in which I have 
explained it But there are certain other conditions That pronouncement 
says that it will be granted to you by stages We also agree to that The 
thud part of the declaration is that these stages will be determined by the 
Government We demur We want the stages to be determined by us and 
v not by the sweet will of the Executive Nor do we want' any compromise 
about them We demand and insist upon a clear statement in the Act, 
defining the stages and fixing the time, when full Responsible Government may 
be automatically obtained This is the second part of the resolution before 
you and this is what we mean by fixing the time by legislation A definite 
time should be named in the Statute, which we hope will be passed very soon 
So, the second part of our resolution practically suggests a modification of the 
Government’s declaration about which we have expressed our grateful 
satisfaction in the first part of our resolution 

I next come to the third paragraph of our resolution W e stick to our scheme 
passed last year at Lucknow both by the Congress and the Moslem League 
It has been said that this scheme is defective and that, after a year’s expenente, 
we should have modified it at this Congress I hold a different view, and I 
am glad to see that we all hold the same view 1 hold that this is the 
minimum which should be granted to us to satisfy our aspiration at present and 
to make a decent beginning in the granting of self government or the introduction 
of Home Rule in India I will tell you why A number of schemes have 
been put forward at various places by Congressmen and non Congressmen, by 
Moslem League men and Non Moslem League men, by what they call backward 
and forward classes in fact, by all different communities , and all these have 
been sent up to the Secretary of State What do We find if we analyse them 
all? The majority of them have first approved of the Congress League 
Scheme and then asked for something more This, m itself, is a clear 
indication that our scheme is approved all over the country and we are not going 
back an inch from it It has been said that while Government is prepared to 
grant you responsible government, you ask for less inasmuch as the Congress- 
League Scheme does not make the Executive removable at the pleasure of 
the Legislature So technically speaking, you can’t be said to demand 
responsible government The Government has declared that responsible 
government will be granted to you by stages and it is supposed that even the 
first step must have something of responsible government in it and that this is 
effected by giving you provincial autonomy to begin with But I do not think that 
this is the meaning of the Government pronouncement When the Government 
pronouncement speaks of stages, it means that one stage will be municipal and 
local, the second will be provincial, and the third will be central So you 
begin with responsible government in the municipalities and in the District 
Boards , and when this first stage is done, the second and third will be granted 
to you in the count of time Now this is not what we want I admit that 
the Congress League Scheme does not provide for the removal of the Executive, 
at the pleasure of the Legislature But this does not mean that the Executive 
under our scheme will be left uncontrolled It means that though the 
Legislative Council, according to the Congress League Scheme, will not be a 
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fully responsible government m the sense of being able to remove the Executive, Twelfth 
yet it will have the power to transfer the Executive if they will not obey orders mT’b^G 1 
or to have their portfolios taken away, or to censure them when necessary 1 Tllak 
think this is quite enough for the present 'Once they understand that they 
are responsible to the Legislature, they are intelligent enough to shape their 
conduct accordingly They are not fools They will at once see that they 
must take their orders from the elected Legislature To say, therefore, that 
th<b Congress League Scheme is not the beginning of responsible government, is 
merely to deceive oneself and others by the use of words With which selfish men 
often try to gam their objects 

Another objection urged against our scheme is that it is better to begin 
from below, from the foundation rather than from the top In other words, 
you must begin with your municipalities and District Boards and then go on 
to the Provincial Government and last to the Central Government But this 
argument is fallacious The analogy does not hold It might apply to the 
case of budding a house but it does not apply to the body politic, specially m 
India We, in India are not school children to be promoted from standard 
to standard, until we pass 9m graduation either in arts or law We are fully 
grown up people, we have had experience of governing empires and kingdoms 
(Applause) We have also received western education, which lays down 
certain principle? of government We have studied them, we have learnt how 
to use them, and know how thy are worked m civilized countries We are, 

I say, capable of carrying on the Government of India from to morrow if the 
Government is placed in our hands We cannot therefore accept any 
proposals which suggest that we should have training m our municipalities first, 
m District and Local Boards afterwards. Provincial Councils next and only 
lastly in the Central Government The case of India is somewhat like that 
of an emasculated man as the proposer of the resolution suggested In the case 
of a man, who has been made to lose bis nervous power, or in the case of a 
nervous paralysis, or nervous emasculation of the whole body, you have to 
begin with the brain and not with the toe You must, if you want to restore 
to health a man like that, give him a brain tome, for the brain is the centre of 
the nervous system So it is with India If the present Government is unfit 
to carry on the administration of the country in the best interests of the empire, 
the best remedy is to begin with the brain which is at Simla Unless you 
obtain some power over that brain, unless that brain is made properly sane, 
you cannot expect that any local remedy applied to the different parts of the 
body, to the hands or the feet or any other parts of the body will be of any 
avail So, the Congress League Scheme provides, mark that, that we must have 
certain powers of control in the Central Government itself If the Executive 
is not made removable, we must at least be placed on a footing of equality 
in it Half the members of the Executive Council must be ours Half 
the members of the Imperial Executive Council at least must therefore be 
elected , and our scheme provides for it Our opponents talk of reforming 
the Provincial Government before touching the Central Government But in 
my opinion, this is perfect nonsense We must first have a good share of the 
power in the Central Government (Applause) Already certain powers have 
been given to you in the municipalities and the District Boards, but you know 
that the control remains with the Local Governments and you know how that 
power of control is being exercised at present and what actual independence 
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Twelfth Y0U en)oy m these bodies If you mean to have real self-government you must 

Resolution 3 ' 3 . , . _ i n I 

TlalP G therefore begin from the top, and tbs js what the Longress-League scheme 

provides In the Imperial Legislative Council , there should be four-fifth of el ected 
member^ and one fifth nominated, and this Legislative Council should have 
control over the Executive If tbs is done, I do say and admit that tbs is not 
full responsible government — but then and then alone a real beginning of 
responsible government will be made 1 give you another illustration Take 
the case of a minor whose estate is in charge of the Court of Wards The 
minor has attained majority He claims his estate back from the Court of 
Wards Suppose for instance, they say ‘*We shall transfer the estate by 
parts, we admit that the house is his but we shall first give him the stable 
outside (Laughter), and when tbs is done, we shall think at a later date of 
transferring the whole house to him ” That defence would not be heard in 
a court of law Any judge sitting on the bench will throw it out The same 
*is the case in the political struggles between the Bureaucracy and the people , 
The Bureaucracy is m possession of our estate We have attained majority 
We are claiming that estate from the Bureaucracy, and then a man like 
Mr Curtis comes forward and tells us ' yes, we know that we shall have to 
transfer the whole of tbs power to you but we shall do so gradually We 
shall see that proper electorates are brought into existence, we shall make all 
other preparations, and when all our preparations ere complete, sometime in 
the course of a century Or two or according to the Hindu idea some time ui 
tbs Kali Juga, we shall fully transfer that estate to you” That kind of 
defence should not be allowed to stand for a moment We are entitled to the 
possession of the whole house and if we allow you to share that power with 
us for some time longer, it is a concession made to you in the hope that you 
will clear out afterwards You have managed the estate so long and we know 
that you deserve some consideration on that account So the first merit of the 
Congress-League Scheme is that it asks for a transfer of power to the elective 
Legislature m the Central Government itself Without an equal share in the 
Central Government, it is hopeless to control the smaller portions of the Indian 
Empire — cities, towns, municipalities and the provinces — with any sense of 
responsibility or independence You must therefore, banish from your mind 
the idea of building up from the bottom All other arguments are deceptive 
They are advanced by those people, I shall not name them, whose interest it 
is to retain in their hands the possession of the house as long as it is possible in 
spite of our claim, and in spite of our having attained majority It is a bad 
advice given by my friend Mr Pal, who told you that we should have 
provincial autonomy first He admitted to a certain extent, I believe, that we 
must have the whole of the Congress League Scheme plus something more 
True, I too want that plus But I lay greater emphasis on the first term of 
the expression The other terms will follow and l shall be at one with him 
when we shall have to fight for the second tdrm At present, I only ask nay, 

1 entreat him to be one with me in fighting for the first 

Another merit of our scheme is that it tries to build upon existing 
foundations It does not ask for any untried change m the machinery of the 
Government, which has been tested for the last 100 years or more We want 
•to retain the Secretary of State, the Imperial and the Local Governments, the 
Municipalities, the District Boards and even the members of the Bureaucracy 
We want than all but we want a certain transference of power, a certain 
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decentralisation which will invest the people of the land with power in every Twelfth 
one o,f these institutions We do not want any new institutions We do not Mr B G 
say that India should be governed by the Crown Pnace from England We TdaSl: 
do not s y that the administration should be transferred to a native chief We 
say nothing of the kind We want to retain the administrative machinery as 
it is We only want the power that rests in the Executive to be transfeired to 
the Legislature This is the only change that we want , and it can be easily 
effected by slightly amending the existing Government of India Act That is in 
my opinion the ghief merit of our scheme, which many of our critics have lost 
-sight of The machinery is good enough It has worked for 1 00 years, and 
we know that it will work for some j ears more It is a tried machinery All 
that is required is to transfer the power from one part to another, for instance 
the Secretary of State should be deprived of the power of controlling the 
Government of India The present Bureaucracy also agree with us in this, 
hut the Bureaucracy want the power to be transferred to the present Government 
of India, while we want It to be transferred to the reformed Government with 
an elected Legislative Council and an Executive subject to the control ofuthis 
Legislature The Legislative Councils have at present nearly half the 
members elected These elected members of the Imperial Council are found 
to be doing their duty very well, even to the satisfaction of th» present 
Government AH that we are demanding is to have a few more members of 
that kind and that they should have power of control over the Executive and 
that the power of control from England should be transferred to this machinery 
We shall thus be building upon existing and sure foundations To borrow 
an illustration from Physics we wish to transfer heat from one ball to another 
We want to have it transferred wholly in the end so that the ball which has 
been cold will now be warm We don t wish to take out or remove any of 
the balls My friend Mr Jumah has ably dealt with the other objections 
Vtz that if half the Executive is elected and the other nominated there is sure 
to he a deadlock , one half of it fighting against the other and making the power 
of the administration nugatory But remember that our Congress Scheme 
makes a due provision for it It provides that in such cases the Governor will 
decide which side is correct and the administration will not be hampered id 
any way at all If this provision does not suit somebody it is not our fault 
They think that when the power is shared like that they will have to act with 
greater discretion than hitherto But that is exactly what we want Lastly, 
our scheme is better than any other for another reason and that reason is no 
other scheme will be so compatible with the pronouncement of the British 
Parliament as ours Mr Lionel Curtis and Sir Valentine Chirol have been 
foiced l do not think quite willingly, to accept the pronouncement of self- 
government as the basis of future reform Government having declared — 

Curtis & Co would have been very glad if Government had not made this 
declaration — that self government should be our goal they have all accepted 
it But now see what are they trying to do They are endeavouring to frame 
a scheme by which the least proportion of Home Rule could be given to us 
under the circumstances They are trying to draw a line of maximum dilatory 
length between the two points provided for in that declaration That is the 
problem which Mr Lionel Curtis and Sir Valentine Chirol have set before 
themselves Our problem is to draw the shortest line between the two limits 
for then alone it can be a straight line This is the difference between the 
27 ! v 
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two and I must warn you not to acceppt the scheme of Mr Lionel Curtis' and 
not to be earned away by it simply because the author of that scheme professes 
to confine himself within the limits laid down m the Government declaration 
Well, gentlemen, 1 have already exceeded the time limit and 1 close my 
remarks on this subject by again recommending this resolution for your unanimous 
acceptance (Cheers) 

Mr C P Ramaswamy Iyer said — 

Mrs Besant, ladies and gentlemen, whenever it is asserterT that the people 
of India are as yet unfit for the grant of responsible government, I am reminded 
of a saying of Mathiavelh, Never let a Prince complain of the faults of a 
people under his rule, for they are generally due to his own negligence’ As 
a matter of fact, however, there is very little ground for such apprehension In 
the matter even of literacy India to day is not worse than England in the tune 
of George IV, and the concentration of political power in the hands of a very 
few was the outstanding feature of English political life until quite recently 
Differences of race, the absence of all previous training in local self government, 
a long continued regime in which the Executive was irresponsible to the people 
— these things did not stand in the way of Canada Within 30 years, a partially 
representative Government was transmuted in New South Wales to a fully 
responsible Government But the most noteworthy and the most successful 
experiment in modern times, — successful because daring —was that of the 
Phillipmes, which were conquered by America in 1898 and which rose in 
rebellion almost immediately thereafter, but which were within 15 years, 
given a substantial popular majority in both the Upper and Lower Houses and 
entirely liberated from outside control When a deadlock atose there during 
a regime in which there were four American Executive Councillors and four 
Filipinos, the remedy was adopted of increasing the number of the latter 
from four to five and decreasing the number of Americans to three The 
Republic proclaimed in memorable words We place within your reach the 
instrum Aits of your redemption, and the door of opportunity remains open 
The triumph is as great for us as it is for you' In that far off archipelego, 
there were all the possibilities of catastrophe, differences of race and training 
and the absence of an ancient or abiding culture, and yet success attended a 
sympathetic experiment We (eel that in this country at present the State and 
one particular public service are identical, and the latter is not accountable to 
the people and is responsible only to itself, with the result that our countrymen 
ate neither resourceful nor self reliant The ideals of administration are not 
progressive, and the industrial development of the country is painfully slow 
We realise with Lord Motley that when popular discontent is prevalent, 
something has generally been found amiss in the constitution or administration 
We repel the idea that any one is more anxious than we ourselves are about 
the gteat masses of the people, and we urge that only by vesting them with 
responsibility, will tbeir future be brightened and their factions and troubles 
will cease Wc feel that nots and local disturbances are, tn the main, due 
to lack of comprehension and insight on the part of the instruments of an out- 
worn system We therefore urge that a complete change of government is 
necessai) It is false to say that the present Ministry has ho mandate in 
relation to Indian affairs Its mandate is to win the war and to make future 
wan of the present kind impossible This end can be achieved only if a 
contented, self reliant and strong India is at Bntain s back, and the present 
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Coalition Ministry is best fitted to deal with a question which, according to 
unanimous opinion, ought to be lifted above party squabbles As for dead- Mr C P 
locks, it must be remembered that all transitional schemes must contain inherent swamyTyer 
possibilities of dead-lock and only experience and the rise of a new and 
generous spirit can overcome them In the United States the Governor has a 
veto on legislation, which is liable to be upset by the legislature in turn There 
are thus tremendous possibilities tof deadlocks but none have arisen m practice 
As to the compartmental system of Mr Curtis, and the schemes which 
have followed his, they proceed on two essentially wrong lines They proceed 
on distrust and the bureaucracy is made the judge of progress and is expected 
gracefully to yield up its own powets and judge enthusiastically from time to 
time of the success of the new experiment to which it is averse The 
multiplication of machinery and the impossibility of splitting the Executive, 
the difficulty of forcing money for democratic experiments from the hands of a 
reluctant and critical Executive, make the scheme impossible Let it never be 
forgotten that to ensure success no scheme can be inaugurated based on 
conditions solely of safety We want a broad world outlook, a realisat on of 
world forces and a spirit of sacrifice and large hearted comprehension and we 
trust that these qualities will characterise the British statesmen and the British 
democracy m whose hands our destinies ate committed 


Before adjourning the Congress for the midday tecess the President said 
I propose after giving one or two notices to adjourn the meeting now because we 
have still seven speakers on this proposition and we have already been a very consider- The 
able time discussing it So, as it is nearly five minutes to two, J propose to adjourn 
the meeting and to meet again at 2-45 i e three quarters of an hour because there is 
“Very much work to do The first speaker after the adjournment will be Mr C R Das 
and then wilL come Mr Hasan Imam There is one question 1 want to put to you 
very earnestly j I have had sent to me 7 or 8 amendments with regard to this resolution 
Two of them aie in exact opposition raising a Madias question which has no 
existence m any other part of the country One wants one thing, and one wants 
another Then there are some amendments in which one wants more and others 


want less I must ask you very earnestly, fo&I am utterly m your hands m the matter. 


that for the sake of the country you will not make any amendments to this one resolution 
of all others We have so many enemies against us Only a united front can help 
us Many of us, 1 myself among them, have spent hours in trying to reconcile the 


divergencies, and so far as this resolution goes you have in it a compromise that was 
agreed to by the Subjects Committee where all parties were represented If you make 
it more extreme you dnve a number away and you may break entirely with the Moslem 
League If you restrict it you will drive others ^way Can you not I once more 
implore you, put aside the old local differences .your provincial ideas your little 
quarrels, the things that do not matter and let the 1 0 000 men assembled here pass the 
resolution as rt stands without any alteration and with one single voice so that the Govern- 
ment the Anglo Indian community and the British public may not be able to say that m 
a crisis of the national destiny there was not self control enough, statesmanship enough, 
to sulk our smaller differences and unite in one great cry of Home Rule for India {Hear, 


hear and Applause) I would ask you to think this over during the adjournment 
1 believe there is not one who will press the amendment here at this stage of 
our proceedings, but that you Will all pass the resolution unanimously If you have 
any amendment 1 must let them all in, and that means that you will have to sit here till 
midnight for you cannot rise until all the resolutions have been got through This 
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Twfl/di pandal has been let for to morrow to the Industrial Conference therefore this is the 
s ] ast tejjjon 0 f the Congress and we must get through all our business to-day 

j am obliged to ask the Subjects Committee in regard to a very urgent but short 
matter to meet me in m> pavilion at 2 o clock It is now 5 minutes to tvs o We nse 
now and come back at a quarter to three 

The Congress then adjourned for lunch 

After the Congress had reassembled Mr C R Das supported the 
resolution m the following speech — 

Madam President Ladies and Gentlemen 1 have the honour to support 
the resolution which has been placed before you Brother delegates at the 
very outset 1 desire to refer to the song tD which >ou have just listened It is a 
song of the glory and victory of Ind a We stand here to day on this platform 
Mr for the glory and victory of fndia (Cheers) and I urge you that amidst the manv 

discussions which have taken place on the form of the resolution you should 
not forget the essential idea which runs through it and which stands behind it 
It is a resolution which has for its object the growth and the development of 
the gTeat Indian nation Wc are all agreed about that The question is how 
to bung that about Gentlemen the Bengal ideal was presented to you to day 
by my friend Babu Bipin Chandra Pal I accept that ideal and if I thought 
that there was anything in this resolution which was inconsistent with that ideal 
1 should not have supported it I do not think there is anything in this 
resolution which goes against the ideal which Bengal has unanimously declared 
by its resolution at ibe Bengal Provincial Conference What is that ideal? 
The ideal is firstly Provincial Autonomy viz tha the Government of India 
must have its sphere demarcated its functions defined all other functions should 
belong to the Provincial governments of the particular provinces Gentlemen 
is that an ideal which is foreign to that resolution 3 I ask you to look into it 
carefully and 1 find within it a careful demarcation of the sphere of the 
Government of India and those of the Provincial governments Therefo;e so 
far as that ideal is concerned I do not think that this is at all inconsistent with 
the resolution which l have the honour to support Nov. gentlemen what is 
the next point in the ideal of Bengal ? And that is that the functions of the 
Lxecutive Government mu l be made subordinate to the Legislative Council 
which would represent the wishes of the people of the particular province 
Now ss there anything ui tLs resolution which goes against that? It may be 
tha* Bengal has provided for that in one particular way and in this resolution 
you 1 ave provided (or that in anothet way but so far as the idea! is concerned 
I say that there is absolutely no d (Terence between that of Bengal and that wh cb 
is shadow ed in that resolution (Hear lfear) You say in this revolution that 
the power of the purse should be in the hands of the Legislature Now 
gentlemen )U t pause for one moment to think what that means Let us take 
rt that your scheme is accepted by the Government M hat does that nvan? 
Thst means that the Eexcutivc trust be obedient to tl e Legislature H llvy 
do ne-t obey the eenma»ds of the Legislature the Legislature will say we stop 
the rupnt e* It raav be sa J tha the Bn » h Paiham-nt will never grant you 
that but arc we corsiden-g that a* prnert? When they male a d frste 
ptct-'unee'ifTrt as to what they arc willing to give us rt will be tim* then to 
rwet agm and formula e a e sehme as to the way n wh ch lka i leal 
m*T be gnrti e^eet to Butthe time has not come to d veuts about rt because 
I an afraid that n the discuss** of rt the nan ideal may get lent and I am most 
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anxious to keep up that ideal before you But whatever happens to the drafting p w ^ f ^ on 

of this resolution, — the matter of drafting may be corrected, — I hope gentlemen, ^ 

that whatever happens, you will stick to this that the time -has cofne when the 

British Parliament must make up its mind to transfer power from the hands of 

the Bureaucracy to the people of this country (Loud Cheers) Weiiave had ^ 

enough of the Bureaucracy m this country We have suffered and groaned 

under the mistule of 150 years and not one day is to be lost in declaring our 

will and to see that our wishes are given effect to — that the powers which are 

in the hands of the Bureaucracy to day are transferred to the people of the 

country (Cheers) Now, gentlemen, having 'regard to that ideal, l must say 

that 1 do not see any inconsistency between what we want m Bengal and that 

which is put forward in the resolution But my revered friend Mr Tilak, said 

that this scheme is very much better than the Bengal scheme or any other scheme 

I am speaking of Provincial Governments, of the scheme which relates to the 

ideal of the Provincial Governments, and I do not See any difference there 

Mr Tilak thinks it is not wise to ask too much I ask him to read the 

resolution again and he will find in Jt that it does not claim one item less than 

the Bengal scheme — not one item less It claims the whole thing — it claims 

perfect responsible government for India I do not understand the power over 

the purse to mean anything less than that Without saying perfect responsible 

government for the provinces as well as for the central government , you may 

convey the same idea by saying * l do not care what you do but give me 

the power over the purse ’ If you give me that power over the purse 1 can 

have my own way You the executive you say you will not obey my command, 

but I will stop your supplies Where are you then 5 You will have to obey 

my command And if they obey your command what is the good of saying 

that we have not asked for Responsible Government 5 You have — in an in 

direct manner but as effectively as we have done in Bengal You have asked 

not only for full responsible government for the provinces but also for the central 

government Now, it may be that this ought to be put in another shape the 

words may have to be changed for this scheme does not pretend to be a perfect 

or an exact one 

I agree with my fnend Mr jmnah who said — Let the Govern 
ment come out with a definite pronouncement — the government declaration 
is vague — let the government come out with its declaration — a definite 
pronouncement as to what they are willing to give It will be time then 
to sit over this resolution again, to consider what words are to be used and what 
words to reject or what new words are to be put in I think we have been 
fighting unnecessarily We are all agreed as to the great ideal Let us feather 
strength to fight for it — let us fight for it with all our might and let us not rest 
content till the whole thing is granted to us (Hear hear) viz Responsible 
Government m the Provinces, responsible government in Imperial matters 1 — till 
the whole of the Government is put into the hands of the people I rely on 
no dictum of politicians — 1 rely upon my natural ngh (cheers) I do not care 
what the constitution of England or the constitution of Switzerland or that of 
Australia is (Cheers) I want to build my own constitution I want the power » 
to build my own constitution in a way which is suited to this country and which 
afterwards will be referred to as the great Indian constitution (Loud cheers) 

That is what we want, that is what must have Do not engage in endless discus- 
sion ui the meantime Gather all your strength and say with one voice all over 
28 
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Twelfth India — in every village, in every town, in proymcial gathering and m this 

M* U ° D Congress — that nothing less than the.transference of the Governmental powers into 

c R D “ the hands of the people will satisfy us It is our natural right It is the birth- 

right of every individual to live and to groiy (Hear, hear) It is the natural 
right of every nation to live and to grow according to its nature (Loud cheers) 

We demand that right — that right has been unjustly withheld from us — by 
excuses, pretences and subterfuges — by pretences — we have discovered that 
We were sleeping but by God s grace we are awake and we claim our natural 
right (Prolonged cheers) 

Mr Mr Jayakar m supporting the resolution said 

Jarakaz The first thing that I wish to announce to you and which is a matter of great 

importance to me, is that I am not the illustrious gentleman whose name follows 
Mr C P Ramaswamy Iyer I am the gentleman following Mr Hassan 
Imam and therefore my only title to be in the list of these illustrious speakers 
is — this is only a conjecture of mine — that I perhaps belong to the generation 
which will see the full working of Responsible Government m India m its 
fullest operation, when it should come Perhaps, another claim might arise, 
that I come from a place and belong to a race which had self government at 
one time and lost it through its own folly However, I shall not detain you 
very long m going through the technical parts of the resolution which Jias been 
very wisely and eminently done by the previous speakers Speaking to the 
resolution itself, I shall only call your attention to the second clause -and ask 
you to transpose certain words, viz at an early date * The resolution, as 
it stands at present, seems to give the impression that the words ‘at an early 
date refer to the placing in the statute This is not what is meant The words 
at an early date go with the words to be attained and therefore, the 
eentence ought to read full measure to be attained at an early date within the 
time limit to be fixed in the statute itself It makes an enormous difference 
in the meaning and 1 think that perhaps it would be right to clear the air, in 
order that there may be no misunderstanding afterwards As regards the grant - 
of self government I do not wish to detain you very long 1 shall mention 
one or two incidents by way of a pleasant story 1 am referring to the charge 
which is very often brought against us that all this agitation for self government 
is confined to lawyers and the English educated community and behind them 
there is not the ordinary people, i mean the uneducated ignorant people as well 
as those who have not had the benefit of English education and who do not 
understand what Self Government means and why they should have it Inspite 
of my outlandish dress I move m very orthodox circles who still believe that 
pearls are made of ram drops at the eclipse of the earth 1 had the benefit 
of a tour w Southern India, in the course of which 1 had the advantage of talking 
to the very old fashioned people who even now live in the age of Sankaracharya 
and whose daily life is spent in teaching the Upamshads. the Bhagabatgita, the 
Nyayas and Vasyas Talking to an eminent man of such a class, I happened 
to ask what he understood by the present war and our agitation about self 
government He said to me — and this is really worth remembering — because 
it proceeds from one who is not a lawyer nor is he educated in English, nor does 
he understand the English language at all ^He said to me we believe 
that this war has been sent by God in order to teach England — and not 
. Germany, because Germany will never learn the lesson — in order to teach 
England the lesson that autocracy, however well-fortified by military power and 
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however efficient m working, is an evil form of Government” (Hear, hear) 
Secondly, he said, "the irony of fate seems to be this that when England is Mr 
chastising Germany for a certain form of vice she is maintaining in India the same 
form of vice” (Shame) "And, therefore, we believe, as the ancient Sanskrit 
law teaches, that sometimes reform is sent by God in the form of a crisis' ' — I am 
grvmg you his views, not those of a man like myself, who has read Dicey and 
Anson 1 said, "revered sir, when do you think the war will end 3 ” He 
said, “We believe in our orthodox circles that the war will not end until autocracy 
is destroyed in India" I said, "Germany has exhausted herself, Italy is nearly 
bled, Russia has nearly spent its forces” He said, “that does not matter, there - 
is a law working and unless England removes from her own midst the 
vice and the form of Government against which it is fighting, the war will 
never end” Then I said, “what are your views about representative 
government?” He said, "You have been making mistake so many years, you 
havp been telling England that We want representative government or Home 
Rule as you cal! it, for our sake, for the sake of India This is a mistake, this 
is the foolish cry you have been raising You, English educated men, ought to 
tell England that she ought to destroy autocracy m this country for her own 
sake” I said "For England’s sake?" "Yes", he said And then he told 
me — -what you must have observed on passing by stations in southern India, 
Belgaum and other places, — you and I have seen there attractive posters display 
mg a marching sepoy holding a gun and over the top of that poster are the words, 
"Marhatta ki-jay” — Now this awakening has come too late to the British 
people If you look into the Encyclopedia Bntannica, under the article 
Marhatta, most select epithets like "damn cowards ’ have been showered upon 
them — Then said the Shastn, “It is a very great awakening that they have 
recognised that the man power of India is absolutely necessary" and he said 
further, “their experiments will not succeed, unless they make an appeal through 
the natural leaders of the people” He then asked me, "How many people 
have been able to take advantage of the Indian Defence Force?” I said, “Not 
even 6,000 out of so many millions” Then he shook his wise and sapient 
head and said, "This is only natural What is the value of patriotism 
preached by the autocracy? Let patriotism be preached by our own men, 
men like Tilak and Malavya with the recruiting list m one hand and the grant 
of self-government in the other If you do that the whole country will rise into an 
army which will make the Germans absolutely powerless " ‘ Well”, he said, 
"are you going to the next Congress 5 " I said, "Yes” He said, "Go and 
tell the people that this is our orthodox way of looking at things, it is 
absolutely uncoloured by western notions * This gentleman was not a lawyer, 
he was not bred up in the atmosphere of sedition, he was an orthodox individual 
and these ate his views That reminds me as to what was said as against the 
charge by a foremost leader, whom I shall not take the liberty of naming He 
was also told that our common people did not understand the rationale of self* 
government This gentleman very wisely answered, “Buf they understand 
what self government itself means They understand what God is, similarly, 
they understand what self government means They may not be able to 
write a beautiful thesis on self-government but they understand what 
it means to them ” I am giving you not my own opimon, not one word is mine 
I am only translating his sentiments in good English I will give you his 
last message, which he wanted me to convey to you— this old venerable sadhu. 
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who spent his whole life m teaching the Nyaya philosophy He said Go and 
tell England that so far as India is concerned it can go on struggling for centuries 
and centuries longer He then quoted a passage from the great Swami 
Vivekananda that it is our natural birth right of centuries to suffer but England 
cannot afford to wait any longer The destinies of England are in throes in 
evil throes and therefore go and tell them when you get a chance that for 
its own sake England ought to put a stop to autocratic rule m this country 
Mr B P Wadia in supporting the resolution said 

Madam President Brother and sister delegates ladies and gentlemen 
The great privilege of supporting this momentous resolution has been given to 
me because 1 happen to be a member of the Parsi community but you will pardon 
me if I plead also the cause of the great non Brahmana community of Madras 
who are loyal to the Congress 1 mean the Madras Presidency Association of 
which 1 happen to be a member Our great countryman Babu Surendra Nath 
Banerjea has spoken to you of the non Brahman movement in the, southern 
presidency I happen to know something about the origin and the genesis of 
that movement You may be aware only of the movement which goes under 
the name of the non Brahmah movement but which is really Anti Brahman 
and is receiving at the moment official patronage (Shame) But there is a real 
non Brahman movement and the major portion of the great non Brahman 
community are with you and they are in favour of the Congress League scheme 
as it is presented to you to day (Cheers) There is a little difference existing 
among them on the subject of communal representation I have been asked 
by the officials of the Madras Presidency Association to give you an 
assurance that in the interest of the motherland they are willing if necessary 
to waive their own interests and not press the subject in tbe shape of an amend 
ment But r brother delegates it is also necessary for you to consider m the 
coming year what you can do for them As to the Brahman oligarchy and all 
the attacks that are levelled against it by the Madras Mail (Shame) and other 
anti Indian organs (Shame) let me assure you that there is no real support given 
to that anti Brahman movement It is the movement of a few and rf it exists 
to day it does so because official and non official Anglo Indians from behind 
the scenes in a very dishonest manner are wire pulling looking after and 
fostering that movement (Shame) So much for my Madras non Brahmana 
brothers 

The point that 1 would like to put to you in consideration of the Home 
Rule or Sell Government resolution before you now is that you should look 
at the scheme of the Congress and Moslem League not only from the point of 
view of Indians but also from the point of view of Imperialists You have 
chosen of your own free will and accord and agreed to remain a partner in the 
great British Empire At the end of the War it may be next year or the 
following year the great reconstruction of the British Empire will take place- 
You have heard and read m the papers how the self governing Dominions are 
already claiming a voice in the governance and management of the Empire as a 
whole We have to consider this what is going to be our position when the 
reconstruction of the Imperial Parliament comes into existence and when the 
self governing Dominions of Australia Canada New Zealand and South 
Africa will enjoy full prerogatives and privileges? Are our Indian repre 
sentatives to have a seat in the Imperial Parliament or are we to be under 
the thumb of five nations instead of one? (Cries of Never) We are at 
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present under the leading strings and guidance as bond slaves of one great foreign p^ j ^ o n 
nation Are we, after the Imperial reconstruction, to be the bond-slaves of^'p 
five nations ^ (Cries of ‘Never, never’) If not, your representatives — not your 
nominees, but your elected representatives — should sit in the Imperial 
Parliament How are you going to claim that privilege of sending your elected 
representatives to the Imp6riaLParhament, if you do not enjoy Home Rule m 
your own country? Will Australia, New Zealand, Canada or South Africa 
condescend to sit side by side with the mere official nominees of a dependency ? 

They will not, and therefore, Home Rule for India is an Imperial necessity 
We claim Home Rule not only for our own sake, but also because we have 
chosen to be partners in the great British Empire We must have Home Rule 
here, so that we may also share tfie prerogatives and responsibilities of an Imperial 
nature We are willing to take up those burdens and responsibilities, but we 
cannot do so unless we are masters m our own home (Cheers) That then is 
the consideration 1 would like to put before you Think of yourself as a part 
of the great British Empire and claim your privilege of being a Self governing 
nation, claim also a voice m all Imperial concerns 

Coming nearer home, there are many questions asked and objections 
raised as to our fitness and capacity Problems are put before us of many kinds 
and various characteristics Deadlocks are talked about The compartmental 
system of autonomy is trotted out and we are told that we are unfit for this, 
that,*and the other thing Brother delegates, who is to decide whether we 
are fit or unfit? Certainly not the Anglo-Indian editors of Anglo-Indian 
newspapers It is not for the editors of the Statesman, the Englishman, or the 
Madras Mail to say whether we are fit or unfit It is not for the European 
Associations to say whether we ate fit or unfit It is not (or the official 
Bureaucracy to say whether we are fit or unfit It is not even for the British 
Democracy to say whether you shall rule m your own household, or whether 
you shall be slaves to a foreign Bureaucracy, a Bureaucracy which has proved 
itself a failure through' its inefficiency Look at any department of the 
administration , look at education or agriculture, foot at improvement ot tfie 
masses, social service or reform, look at industrial regeneration or revival of 
trade and commerce , — at every turn you are hampered by that Bureaucracy and 
unless you claim the right and privilege to rule in your own household, you will 
continue to be so hampered and you will have to put up with all sorts of 
hindrances The time has come for us to say openly that we, the sons of the 
soil, declare that we are fit for Home Rule, that we shall manage our own 
household and manage it tn the way we like (Hear, hear) It is not for outsiders 
to say take the compartmental system or some other system Here 5s our 
Congress League Scheme Nothing less than that will satisfy us We say 
to the British Democracy We shall have it if you do not give it, ydu shall 
have to face a constitutional agitation which has to-day a great force behind it, 
a force which is running through the world to day, the force of Democracy 
(Hear, hear) England cannot fight its battle for Democracy in Europe and 
keep 3 1 5 millions of people as subjects and bond slaves in her own Empire 
It cannot be and it shall not be (Cheers) Do not forget that the action of 
England is being watched by the Republics of Fiapce, of America and there 
is the new Republic of Russia coming into being, though it is suffering at the 
moment for the misgovernment of its past rulers There are other foreign nations 
watching us It cannot be that the British Democracy is unaware of all this, 
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and Surely it knows that it cannot continue to keep India in the condition in 
which she has been for the last 150 years, during which period she has been 
impoverished emasculated physically morally, and intellectually A hundred 
and fifty years of British administration in India have proved a failure and we 
say that we want to have in our own hands the administration of the country 
and we say further, that we shall prove what we can do for the advancement 
of our own country within the next century, if we have the power in our 
own hands That is the answer that I would like to give to all objections 
raised It is not for foreigners to say whether we are competent or 
incompetent, capable or incapable, what we shall take and what we shall 
refuse We know our own capacity, capacity not only of the educated classes 
but of the vast massess These vast masses are not dumb to-day They may 
be illiterate and they may not know how to read or sign their names They 
may not know the English language But they have a culture which is ancient 
and hoary, and I assure you from personal experience that in the villages and 
m the towns of India thfcughout — though I am speaking specially of the Madras 
Presidency — there is a new spirit a new life, a new awakening, and the people 
know what Home Rule means People know what self government is and the 
expression and manifestation of that new life and new aVakenmg you have in 
your own service and m your possession Realise that this new life is mamfest 
ing itself also through the instrumentality of the women of India With their 
help and with the help of the- general awakening throughout the country the day 
is not distant when our claim shall be responded to and we shall be masters and 
not slaves in our own home (Cheers) 

Mr Ansari supported the resolution in Urdu 
Mr S R Bomanjl of Bombay said — 

Madam President brother and sister delegates and friends I stand before 
you now in response to the call made upon me by our worthy President to say 
a few words on this resolution with the stipulation that I must not address you 
for more than two minutes I shall conscientiously observe that restriction 
There is only one aspect of the question that i want to lay before you I want 
to associate myself as a Parsi with all that has been said and f wish to add on 
behalf of my community, that we are all strongly in favour of representative form 
of government The charge generally laid against us by the Anglo Indian 
Press and Anglo Indian merchants is that the cry of self government is only 
confined to Vakils and lawyers I will if I am permitted to say — I will speak 
on behalf of the Indian mercantile community of Bombay and say that we 
as a community are quite alive to the cry that has been raised in this country 
and that we are determined to do all we can for the realisation of the great 
hope that lies before us If you want any proof of the mercantile community s 
association with this new movement that is going on in India I will point to the 
activities of gentlemen like Mr Govindlal Shivlal and Mr Jumnadas Dwarkadas 
who are all pillars of the mercantile community of Bombay There is another 
thing 1 want to bring to your notice On the Dewali day I in company of 
some members of the Home Rule League went to the cloth merchants and 
bullion merchants and asked their help for collecting funds for the Home 
Rule League We started our work during Dewali at 9 pm near the 
bullion market That same night, withm an hour and half we got together 
Rs 7 000 for the Home Rule League The next day we started again at 
3 o clock in the afternoon and before 6 o clock we had Rs 36 000 in our 
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pocket This will speak for the earnestness with which the mercantile 

community has associated itself with the agitation for self-government in this M r 

_ Bomanjt 

country. (Cheers) 

Mrs Sarojmi Naidu m supporting the resolution said — 

Madam President and citizens of India, eleven years ago, m this histone Mrs 
city of ours, for the fust tune in the history of modern India, the first modern N^du™ 
nation-builder proclaimed his immortal message in your ears (Applause) — 
Dadabhai Naoroji, bent and broken m body with old age and yet invincible 
with the immortal spirit of undying youth in his soul, proclaimed to you the 
glorious message of Swaraj I do not think there is one single heart amongst 
you that does not respond to the call of your birfh-nght that has so long been 
forgotten To-day, after eleven years, we are gathered together here to vindi- 
cate the message that he gave, to confirm the eternal truth that he proclaimed, to 
demand the fulfilment of that dream that he dreamed aloud for you on that 
memorable occasion One difference only there is between that glorious 
occasion and this that while his message was still a dream of the future, 
this dream of self-government to-day is almost a realised destiny within 
our grasp , and if I stand before you, the <jhosen representatives of united 
India, it is only because the Womanhood of the nation must stand by you at the 
supreme moment of your destiny (Applause) — and you give no proof more 
worthy, more convincing of your fitness for that responsible and complete self- 
government which you have demanded, than this justice, this sense of instinctive 
and fundamental justice that you show in letting the voice of Indian womanhood 
speak and confirm the vision, the demand, the endeavour, the ambition of Indian 
manhood The other speakers who have spoken before me, men who are 
your honored leaders, have explained to you in detail the spheme that they 
have propounded the ambition that they embody and the aspiration that they 
are on the point of achieving It is not necessary for me to explain to you those 
details afresh, only will I strive, not to expound but to interpret, something 
that goes beyond the details of that scheme, and that is the ideal that that 
scheme represents For, remember that whatever may be the details of one 
proposition or of another. Whatever may be the facts and factors of any practical 
politics that you contemplate, all depends for its worth, its value, its pre eminent 
inspiration on the spirit in which these demands and aspirations are conceived 
and fulfilled And to-day what is it that We demand? Nothing new, nothing 
startling, but only a thing that is as old as bfe itself, as old as human conscious- 
ness itself, and that is liberty, the birthright of every soul and every nation in the 
world (Applause) And what is liberty? What is liberty save this that, 
within your own province, within your own territory, you should have a living 
chance and not be disinherited, not become exiles within your own land, slaves 
within your own territory, dumb to all things, blind to all things, deaf to all 
things — but enjoy a freedom that every nation should enjoy (Applause) That 
day is over when we were content to be slaves in bondage, intellectual or 
political, and that day is over because the day of division is over No rice 
thinks of itself as separate from any other race to-day in this great land 
There is no longer an India of Hindus or an India of Moslems hut it is an India 
of the united Indian nation (Applause) Arguments are brought forward, you 
airknow how cleverly, how subtly, — and how widespread the arguments are, — 
that India has always been a conquered country, a country always under foreign 
political domination It is true But never till 150 years ago has this great 
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M» { and enriched itself with the Aryan Unaru Buddhistic Hellenic, Roman,. 

N«sda. Scandinavian and the European cultures of the world — never before this has 

it been dishonoured after the conquest by the conquerors — they came with the 
sword and stayed to serve at the foot of the mother that adopted them as children 
But to-day what is the bottom of our political grievance? Is it that we demand 
one more post here one more position there? Not at all What is really 
at the base of all our grievances is this that our self respect has been trodden 
into the dust that our manhood has been challenged that the primary right 
of man to defend his honour to defend his women to protect his country has 
been taken away from him by the taking away of his arms That is the 
deadliest insult that has not merely emasculated and embittered but almost slain 
beyond redemption the spirit of heroic India That gentlemen is the worst of 
the disinheritance that has come to you not that you have lost political power 
and domination but that you have lost the spirit within you that was your own 
birthright your inviolable treasure They say that the Moguls were your 
rulers It is true But what was the policy of the Moguls? They came and 
they became part and parcel of the Indian race They gave to the Indian 
peoples those very rights and responsibilities which We demand to day 
from the British Throne All those things that are embodied in the schemes 
that demand responsible government were fulfilled in the reign of Akbar the 
great and certral test and token of power the power over the purse 
belonged to the conquered people of the Mogul Empire Did it lead 
to dissension? Did it lead to differences? Did it breed disloyalty? No 
Rather it evoked loyalty in return rather by co operation it knit together 
the peoples so alien to one another in race faithj tradition and culture With 
what result? So far from impoverishing the moral and intellectual culture of 
, India this foreign conquest enriched by assimilating their culture with ours 
So far from emasculating the manhood of the race the valour of the children 
of the Sword was added to the valour of the children of the sun and in that 
twnWcAson Vnd a v»<» stott Viomwntd India was rtAf powerful India had not 
to face this question of submission in blind bondage to a foreign nation or 
to rebel in the full consciousness that power must return to its pnmal source to 
the children of the soil Now when we talk of Responsible Government — we 
mean responsible government It does not mean an illusion of power because 
power without responsibility is demoralising power without responsibility can 
turn men into heroes indeed but oftener into brutes for not the lust of power 
not the licence of power do we demand but all the dignity all the sanctity 
all the creative autho ity of power — power that is responsible to itself responsible 
to the nation We do not want to separate power from authority We do 
not want to have a thing that rs separate from the fife of the people We want 
no dmded power We demand complete and responsible power The 
goal is the same but temperaments are different the conditions are d fferent 
the race environments are d fferent And as a fnend of mine who n 
amerg your leaders says exped enlly must we walk towards the goal 
so that th- halt and the lame ma> walk with the strong so that none 
be left behind when we reach that final vis,on that w e live for That 

u the cn!) reason cf the compromise that has been made Who says that 
it is ro a cemprcm se? \\ ho sajs that a compromise is a perfect thing? It 
ti th* n >t il’o. cal th ag in the world and jet our life seems to be one of 
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compromise after compromise and the only thing that matters is this that the Twelfth 
stronger, for the sake of the weaker, mu t sacrifice something, because, gentlemen, iH“ oIuhon 
love is the basis of all patriotism, and for an India that shall be incorruptible, N^do"' 
the chivalry of the strong must stretch out the hand of magnanimity to the weak 
That is the basis of what is known as the demand of the nineteen which later 
elaborated itself into the Congress League Scheme Who says that there is 
any man or woman to day who does not de*ire, waking or sleeping, 
that freedom, that liberty that is self contained and creative of all 
good? But the strength of the nation 1 $ not equal to day One com- 
munity has started on its race earlier than another community but it 
cannot be so ungenerous as to reach forward first and leave the otheT behind 
That gentlemen, is the meaning of the compromise that we have* effected, 
but We confess that it is the irreducible minimum, and who says that the minimum 
need exist one hour longer than it takes to make the strength equalise in the fight 
for liberty? I am only a woman — you can all see that 1 assert it as well, for 
more than physical reasons am I a woman, and m the name of Indian womanhood 
I should like to say this to you that when the hour strikes, when your hour 
strikes for freedom, when you need the torch bearers m the darkness to lead 
you, when you need the standard bearers of liberty to uphold your banner, when 
you fail for want of strength, when you falter for want of courage, when you 
die for want of faith, the womanhood of India will be with you, your solactrs 
the lighters of your torches, the upholders of your banners, the sustainers of your 
faith And if you die in the fight, remember that the spirit of Padmim of Chitor 
dwells even to day in the womanhood of India, remember that the honour of 
India is safe in the hands of your women for the honour of India is 
enshrined in the womanhood of India and the liberty of India is that for which 
the womanhood of India will mount the funeral pyre of sacrifice much like a 
bride going to meet the bridegroom (Applause) 

President In the Christian scripture we learn that the best wine is served 
last So in the great feast of eloquence at which we have been sitting, there 
is still one cup more to dunk I now call upon the Hon Pundit Madan 
Mohan Maiavya to speak on this resolution 

The Hon Pundit Madan Mohan Maiavya, on nsing to support the resolution 
asked by some of the audience to speak in Hindi He said — 

Madam President, sister and brother delegates, much as l should like to Hon Pundit 
address you m my own language, I feel that it would not be right to disregard Mjavj, a M 
the request that comes from a large number of those who come from provinces 
where unfortunately, to our regret, the Hindi or the Urdu language has not been 
sufficiently cultivated 1 hope that during the years to come our fnends in Madras 
as well as in other parts of the country, where Hindi is not sufficiently known, 
will find tune to study a language which is understood in India by nearly three ' 
fourths of the masses of the people 

It seems that I took an unwise decision when I asked the Presidert to put 
me down as the last speaker, because, though I felt dobutful m the beginning as 
to whether I bad sufficient to say to be justified in taking up your tune, I feel that 
what little l could say has been taken away by the many previous speakers and 
has been said with so much greater eloquence and greater force that I should not 
be justified in taking your tune any longer Well, the subject is one which will 
admit of speaking for days and days together if only we dealt with it in the right 
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Re*o!ution r > fit 

Hon Fund t that 1 say to you to day is that I will bnng to your notice a few points which seem 

M*l*ry* to me to require elucidation and which will show to you why it is that we stand 

so firmly by the scheme which the Congress and the Moslem League have * 
adopted The scheme, we must remember, is a scheme which has been 
prepared, having regard to existing circumstances in this country We know 
we need not be told, certainly 1 need not remind you, that we are not a primitive 
people, that we have thousands of years of civilization standing behind us, that 
Hindus, Mahomedans and Parsis are not foreign to the art of Government, that 
they have held rule over empires, that they have held sway over large areas 
that the Empire of Asoka extended over a larger area than the British Empire 
does m India to day All that is familiar to you I only draw attention to it 
once more to emphasise the fact that in considering our proposals our critics should 
bear in mind that they are not dealing with a people who are trying to learn the 
art of Government for the first time The second thing to which I invite your 
attention is that, having been so fortunate in the past, having in the interval gone 
down m the scale of nations, we came m contact with our British fellow subjects 
Thanks to the policy of liberal Englishmen in the past, the policy x>f education 
which was introduced in this country has produced most gratifying results so far 
as they go We know, we have our complaint, that the results have not been 
greater, but we cannot but feel grateful for what has been done, because this 
assembly itself is tbe most eloquent proof of the good work that has proceeded 
during the last hundred and fifty y*ar$ Now, that, as has been pointed out by 
several speakers has revived and improved our capacity for self government In 
this advance what did the British Government do? During the last sixty yeais the 
British Government have been working up building up institutions in this country 
to carry on the administration in the best possible way It is they, our English 
fellow subjects, who taking the cue from the Proclamation of 1858, established 
representative institutions in this country In 1861 the Indian Councils Act was 
passed and from that time up to the year 1909 the British Government have gone 
on amending and improving tbe existing constitution which they have established 
What is the cardinal feature of that constitution? It is a representative 
institution it is an institution in which the peoples representatives have to take 
part to influence the decision of Government The power may be limited and 
circumscribed but the cardinal feature of the Indian Councils which have been 
in existence for tbe past many decades is that they are the places 
where the representatives of the people are invited to influence to help the 
Government m the administration Now, starting upon the basis of these 
circumstances and not having a clean slate happily to write upon a i Mr Lionel 
Curtis and 6thers seem to think we bad to think of what was and what would 
be the natural and rational growth under tbe circumstances What did we ask 
for? The Councils gave representation to the representatives of the people 
The first thinp we have urged is that there should be enlargement of these councils 
that the. number should be enlarged so that the vast masses of the people residing in 
230 districts of India should have some representation in the Certrtsl Council and 
m the Provincial Councils That is the first suggestion we have made Now, 
that is tn entire keeping with all that has gone before, as 1 have indicated to 
j ou Now what is tbe second thing which w e have suggested ? No taxation 
without representation is the cardinal feature of the English political Bible, as I 
said m 1686, in Calcutta, and the mere power of taxation would be meaningless 
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xf it did not cany with it the power to determine how the taxes Twelfth 
should b* spent We have, therefore, asked that the representatives H^Pun&t 
of the people whom the Government have admitted mto these Councils should 
have the power to control the Executive When the Government introduced 
representative institutions into this country, they must have foreseen- — and if they 
did not, they must have been very unwise — that representative institutions are a 
misnomer, if they do not carry with them the power m the representatives of 
the people to control the action of the Executive Government That, 
therefore, has been the second point in our scheme, viz not only should the 
Councils be enlarged but that the representatives sitting in those Councils should 
be able to control the Executive Government of the country And the third 
point, as I have mentioned, which necessarily follows, is the power over the purse 
Why did we ask for it? Because, our English fellows subjects — we are 
grateful to them — have taught us through their glorious literature that the people 
who pay taxes are to determine through then representatives how those taxes 
shall be spent (Hear, hear) That being so, the three cardinal points which 
We have taken up and which we have put forward in the forefront of our scheme 
are enlarged Councils, to permit of fuller representation of the varied inteiests 
existmg m the country, power in the representatives of the people to control the 
Executive in principle and policy, and last, but not the least important, 
is the power of the representatives of the people to control the expenditure of 
taxes which are contributed by the people This therefore was a natural 
growth As 1 have said, we had not a clean slate to write upon We had not 
to go to South Afrca or to other countries to find out what constitutions have 
existed there* how those institutions have been built up, what were the 
circumstances under which they arose If the problems of political administra- 
tion of every country were uniform and identical, that perhaps might be helpful 
But they are not You have to deal with the realities of the situation and deal 
with the facts as you find them in India You find that the Bntish Government 
have introduced representative institutions and you find that those institutions 
were built upon the line of English institutions and you naturally — and I claim, 
very advisedly,— adhered to those cardinal features and framed this scheme of 
national advance upon the lines indicated Now, it is no good telling us that 
our scheme does not fit m with, does not stand the test of schemes which have 
been formulated and accepted in other countries We are dealing with the case 
of India with its special circumstances, special environment, special political 
conditions and growth, and the scheme we have produced, I claim is the most 
suitable scheme for the conditions which obtain in India (Applause) 

Well, they say, a great deal of change has taken place since we passed the 
scheme It is true Much water has run down the Hughly since then , but it 
is a high indication of the wisdom and foresight of the framers of that scheme 
that even twelve month later, that scheme still holds the field and is the 
best suggested by anybody Now, what has happer-d during the interval ? In 
response to our resolution of the last Congres the Government have been 
graciously pleased to make a pionouncement of pohcj You remember we 
asked that it should be declared that self government was the goal of British 
policy in India The Government have responded to that appeal and we have 
every reason to be grateful to them for it But it is said that we asked for self 
government, and the declaration does not speak of self-government but of 
responsible government Some men, learned in history and in constitution making, 
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the time, to delay the period when fall responsible government should beTWdfth 

established in this country Let us firmly and squarely look at the question as Hon Pun&t 

it stands now It has been declared that responsible government is the goal MaUvya 

All criticism, therefore, of establishing this first proposition is unnecessary But 

say our critics * even so, you asked for the first step, but that first step means 

1 5 annas or rather 1 5 annas out of 1 6 annas Is it fair of y6u to do so? Do 

you know of any country where self government has been introduced at one 

bound? Don t you think you are asking too much ? Well, we humbly say 

we are not asking too much In the first place, it is not 1 5 annas of responsible 

government that we are wanting at once You have hedged in that 

power which is to be given, which we want to be vested in us, by limitations 

which make it fall very far short of responsible government I do not admit 

that we are not fit, 1 quite agree With my fnends who have said that if the 

Government agree to introduce full responsible government to-morrow or twelve 

months hence, the country is, I fully believe, equal to it (Hear, heat) But 

we know we deal with facts and we recognise that we are a constitutional body 

and the methods that the Congress has adopted are constitutional methods You 

can only acquire it by constitutional means, with the consent of those who hold 

th“ purser at present Therefore we have to persuade our fellow subjects, who 

hold the power at present that the step we recommand is safe, just and 

expedient in the interest of the country But, apart from that, what we have 

put forward is not open to the charge that we have asked too much , and here, 

with your leave, I should like to say that our critics should realise what are the 

basic principles and considerations which lie at the bottom of the scheme which 

we have put forward No doubt, national sentiment demands that we should 

govern ourselves That stands on a high footing and needs no argument 

Even if the British Government were of the best we should still like to have 

the power to govern ourselves That » the pnmarj consideration But apart 

from that if the Government has failed as I submit it has, that gives an 

additional reason why we should ask for this power Nobody will imagine for a 

moment that we are not gratehi for the good work that has been dene by the British 

Government in this country We recognise it and feel very grateful that they 

have prepared the way for the nationalisation of the country They have done 

much to promote national feeling and we recognise all th't , but we recognise 

also that the system has failed m ma^y respects and failed m many directions 

We feel that, by promoting responsible government better results would be 

obtained, if the representatives of the people have a voice Take, for instance, 

national well being National well being has not been promoted to the same 

extent to which it should hav* been promoted if the representatives of the people 

had a voice m the administration Our people fall victims to plague, po/erty 

and feser to an extent which is distressing to think of We think that if we 

had a voice to carry out the many resolutions which we have from tune to tune 

urged for the amelioration of the condition of the people, they would be living 

longer and purer lives, and living in better surroundings and altogether enjoying 

greater happiness than they do at present Take again national progress We 

feel that national progress has not been promoted or education which lies at the 

root both of vs ell being and progress has been sadly neglected We fee! that 

industries have not been developed, banking agencies have not been 

created In every department, where national progress should have been 

furthered it stands at a very low figure We feel also that national safety has 
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the practice* Some of my friends have said * But for this there is no Twelfth 

precedent I say “a precedent is not essential to establish the soundness Hon Pundt 

of a proposition ’ The first precedent could not have had a precedent going 

before it, and if, in the special circumstances of India we find it necessary to 

recommend this course it is no sound objection to say that there is no precedent 

But as I have already told you th*re are precedents Now, if our critics would 

show to us any other means by which the public can be assured that it is only 

such men as those who enjoy the confidence of the people who will be elected 

and appointed as m-mbers of the executive council, 1 am sure that the Congress 

will be willing to consider such a pioposal But no such proposal has been 

put forward and therefore the proposal of the Congress holds the field So 

long as no proposal calculated to secure the same end is put forward, it must 

continue to hold the field Then it is said that we want that these elected 

members should be appointed by election but that they should not be removable 

Again that is a proposition for which we have precedents It is not unknown 

to the constitution of some countries In the United States the Executive is 

not removable at the will of the Legislatuie There are other instances where 

this is the same Therefore it is not necessary that we should have the power 

to remove them We want to have power to put m the right men and if we 

put in the right men we shall not be anxious to remove them because we have 

confidence that m a great many cases they will justify the confidence reposed 

in them Now again, it is said that you want the Executive Government to be 

subordinate to the Legislature No doubt the right thing is that they should 

be subordinate entirely, but because of the special circumstances of India 

becauje we are not asking for full self government immediately we have made 

conditions that resolutions shall be binding upon the Executive Council but that 

the power of vetoing will be given to the Governor and the Governor General 

in Council so that whenever he thinks that public interest demands that the 

resolution shall not be given effect to, he shall have the power to veto it What 

will be the result? They say there will be a deadlock I say there will be 

no deadlock If you lay down a certain constitution people will understand that 

this is the constitution In America one President exercised the veto on four 

hundied occasions and other Presidents have exercised it on many occasions Let 

the Governor or the Governor General excrase the veto wherever he thinks it 

necessary President Roosevelt once did it m the case of the East Indian 

Embarkation Bill and President Wilson exercised the veto twice If our 

Governor or Governor General exerases the veto we shall not complain and 

we hope that it will be only ex erased when there is a suffiaent body of public 

opinion to. support it Well gentlemen this is how the scheme stands 

But then where is your electorate? You mast begin by a system of 

compartments We say that a proposal like that is an insult to our intelligence 

and capacity — that we should hast it by compartments What we have 

proposed is moderate enough Do not moderate it further do not whittle it 

down The system by compartments is most ingenious and it has been 

suggested in order to defeat the rights that we ask for 1 am sure that the 

country is perfectly right in having rejected this proposal in the way that it has 

done A system of Execute e Government by compartments would be the 

surest way to make it unpopular, meffiaert and damnable m the course of a few 

years It will delay the day of real reform, and therefore we say that 

we shall have none of it But then the) say you are not ready, your 
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not been provided for Now we feel grateful to our British fellow subjects 
who send soldiers to defend the shores of India, but we do not like to remain under 
that obligation We should rather have oui own people to defend the country 
and help the empire in a larger way than we do at present, and we 
think, m view of the altered situation, it is essential to national progress and 
national safety that the representatives of the people should have a voice m 
determining this important problem of administration We have put forward 
this scheme because it will give us the largest power, the largest opportunity 
to do that But it will not give us unqualified power It is not a scheme under 
which the people will have unqualified control over the Executive It is a 
scheme in which the Governor, the Governor in-Council and the Crown will 
have the power of vetoing and disallowing measures These are safeguards and 
limitations which have been put in , and under these limitations, the scheme gives 
us this opportunity that we can have our say and our points of view can be fully 
pressed upon the Government It has been said by our critics that we have 
suggested an impracticable scheme I am surprised that my friend Babu Bipin 
Chandra Pal has joined the ranks of oui opponents In criticising that part of 
the scheme, he said that our proposals will create a permanent opposition to 
the Executive Government That remark from a man of my fnend s keen 
intelligence can only be the result of his not sufficiently considering the question 
he was dealing with The plan we have recommended is that half of the 
Executive should be elected by the repiesentatives of the people, because we have 
not asked for a complete system of responsible government to be introduced at 
once That is my first answer and anything short of that would not serve our 
object The Government have had a long tune to exercise its power and it is 
the maimer in which they have exercised that poweT which has given justification 
for our proposal 1 do not want to mention any names but names will come to 
your mind You know how the appointments in the Executive Councils have 
been made Since the Mmto-Morley reforms were introduced, man after man 
was selected who was known to be incompetent or not sufficiently competent 
(Cnes of Shame ) Men were selected who had never troubled themselves to 
take any part in the life and death struggle for the political regeneration of the 
country ,-men were selected who could not be expected to bold then own against 
the veterans of the Indian Civil Service I do not wish to point to anybody 
and I mention no names Recommendations were made even so late as two 
years ago which shocked the country by the utter incompetence of the men 
recommended You have half a dozen examples of men who have been 
exalted but who have shown themselves to be unworthy of the trust reposed in 
them No doubt, there have been good selections — there was our fnend 
Mr Knshnaswamy ly e r, Mr Alt Imam, Sir S P Smha. Sir Sankaran Nair. 
and there are many other good selections But in order to judge of the system 
you have to think of the bad results which it has produced and not of the good 
ones which have come from rt We therefoie feel that if we have a voice jn 
selecting members of the Eexcutive Councils we will not have men who are 
reactionary, men who are not advanced enough, who do not enjoy the 
confidence of the people Above all things it is essential that only those men 
should be selected as members of the Executive Councils, who enjoy the respect 
and confidence of the public Now it » said . “Do you know ot any 
instance where such a thing has been done"? I say “yes, there are instances 
Take the case of Switzerland and South Africa and other places where this is 
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the practice* ’ Some of my friends have said * But for this there is no Twelfth 

precedent* ’ I say “a precedent is not essential to establish the soundness Hon Pundt 

of a proposition” The first precedent could not have had a precedent going 

before it, and if, in the special circumstances of India, we find it necessary to 

recommend this course, it is no sound objection to say that there is no precedent 

But as I have already told you there are precedents Now, if our critics would 

show to us any other means by which the public can be assured that it is only 

such men as those who enjoy the confidence of the people who will be elected 

and appointed as members of the executive council, 1 am sure that the Congress 

will be willing to consider such a proposal But no such proposal has been 

put forward and therefore the proposal of the Congress holds the field So 

long as no proposal calculated to secure the same end is put forward, it must 

conttnue to hold the field Then it is said that we want that these elected 

membeis should be appointed by election but that they should not be removable 

Again that is a proposition for which we have precedents It is not unknown 

to the constitution of some countries In the United States the Executive is 

not removable at the will of the Legislature There are other instances where 

this is the same Therefore, it is not necessary that we should have the power 

to remove them We want to have power to put in the nght men and if we 

put in the nght men, we shall not be anxious to remove them because we have 

confidence that in a great many cases they will justify the confidence reposed 

in them Now again, it is said that you want the Executive Government to be 

subordinate to the Legislature No doubt the right thing is that they should 

be subordinate entirely, but because of the special circumstances of India, 

because we are not asking for full self government immediately we have made 

conditions that resolutions shall be binding upon the Executive Council but that 

the power of vetoing will be given to the Governor and the Governor General 

in Council so that whenever he thinks that public interest demands that the 

resolution shall not be given effect to, he shall have the power to veto it What 

lt«H be the resa, )l ? They say, these wJJ be a deadlock ) say these H7?I be 

no deadlock II you lay down a certain constitution people will understand that 

this is the constitution In America one President exercised the veto on four 

hundred occasions and other Presidents have exercised it on many occasions Let 

the Governor or the Governor General exercise the veto wherever he thinks it 

necessary President Roosevelt once did it tn the case of the East Indian 

Embarkation Bill and President Wilson exercised the veto twice If our 

Governor or Governor General exercises the veto, we shall not complain and 

we hope that it will be only exercised when there is a sufficient body of public 

opinion to. support it Well, gentlemen this is how the scheme stands 

But then where is your electorate? You must begin by a system of 

compartments We say that a proposal like that is an insult to our intelligence 

and capacity — that we should have it by compartments What we have 

proposed is moderate enough Do not moderate it further do not whittle it 

down The system by compartments a roost ingenious and it has been 

suggested in order to defeat the rights that we ask for I am sure that the 

country is perfectly nght in having rejected this proposal in the way that it has 

done A sjstem of Executive Cos eminent by compartments would be the 

surest way to make it unpopular, inefficient and damnable in the course of a few 

years It will delay the day of real reform and therefore we say that 

we shall have none of it But then they say you are not ready, your 
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-I-,„..,» aic not trained But they wtll be trained as soon as the system will 
be introduced • Give us a chance I clarm that the villagers of India are as 
intelligent as the villagers of any other country I claim that, rfyou give them 
a chance, they will exercise the franchise in the right manner 1 hen they say 
"the masses are not with you You are an oligarchy " My offer is, if therets 
any man who says so, let him come with me to any village m the county Let 
us put our case before the villagers and let US take their judgment and let the matter 
be decided by them They malign us, they libel us by saying that the educated 
classes are seekmg power fo, themselves God knows that during the last thirty- 
two years the one great question upon which the Congress has expressed 
itself strongly is the question of the poverty of the masses What did our dear 
friend and-leader, the late Mr Dadabhoy Naorop, (Cheers) but devote himself 
throughout his life to the question of the poverty of the people of India ? What 
did the late Mr Copal Krishna Gokhale repeatedly refer to} What 
did Mr R c Dutt repeatedly refer to} What have the resolutions of the 
Congress been dealing with? Let any man take up the resolut.ons that we 
have been passing during the last 32 years and he will find that the question of 
the amelioration of the condition of the people Ipis occupied the foremost 
attention of the Congress Who is it that urged that the taxable mmimummf 
the income tax should be raised from Rs 500/- to Rs 1,000/-? It was the 
Congress Who IS it that has been urging that the salt tax should be reduced 
or abolished? Who is it that has been urging that education should be extended 
to all villages and rural areas ? Who is 11 that has been urging that more money 
should be found for giving medicine to the poor when they are afflicted 
with disease, and to improve sanitation? Who is it that has been urging that 
cottage industries should be promoted and encouraged in order that the 
agricultural people should supplement their income from agriculture with income 
from industry? Who is it that has been urging that there should be technical 
and industrial education provided in order that the national average Income might 
be raised and the people might be able to live better lives than they do at p esent ? 
I say the Congress might well be proud to think that the largest portion of its 
attention has been devoted not to the question of finding offices for our educated 
classes— though it is not a sin to do so because It promotes the general well being 
of the community— but to the question of improving the lot of the great bulk 
of our countrymen We see that, during all these many years, while we have 
urged upon the Government to do things in this dnectron, they have not done 
,0 The separation of the Judicial and Executive functions remains just as it 
was. Primary education is still in a backward state and the Co operative move- 
ment is still m US infancy On the other hand, we see that the Br.Ush 
Administration m India has failed to achieve as much a, ,t could have done and 
we find our neghbour Japan has made tremendous progress during the last thirty 
o, forty years When we compare the progress made in the NaUve States with 
or own our hearts are sad While our friends themselves have either not the 
power or' the wrll to do what they can o, what they ought to do., hey still prevent 
Z from doing what we are most animus to do That ,s the po.itmn That 
being so, it is an essential feature of ou, scheme tha. we should have power 
ah cent-es of power m the country. a«d the most important centre of power 
"the Supreme Government If we have no posve, m he Government of India 
should consider that ou, efforts at reform have a, led 1 consider rt is 
Lsenhal tha, we should have power in the Imperial Government, otherwue 
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the Provincial Governments will not be able to achieve one quarter or even Twelfth 
one tenth of the progress which they would otherwise haye achieved ft is the Hon Pundit 
man who controls power vn the Government of India, who alone will be able MaWya 
to help the provinces to grow and develop Therefore 1 agree with those friends 
who have urged that we should not be Satisfied even with provincial autonomy 
Personally, I will not be content, not because 1 do not value it- — I value it for 
the provinces — but I know that in the main and important matters of finance, in 
taxation, m currency legislation, in income tax, in the matter of railways, post 
and telegraphs, in all mattets of customs and tariff, power will still remain with the 
Government of India , and with that power there and without our representatives 
having power to direct some of the money which the Government of India control 
to beneficial purposes, where will you be? What will be your position? 

Therefore, the Congress has put .forward this scheme, which is very well- 
considered, very Well-balanced It asks for power not m the provinces, because 
the provinces will have to deal with many domestic matters, but it asks for power 
in the Central Government which is like a power house from which 
power emanates to the other provinces You see therefore that there is reason 
behind the - scheme It is not a fanciful picture which we have drawn up 

They do us. little justice who say that we have put it forward without sufficient 
deliberation They do us little justice who say that we have put forVvard this 
scheme in the idea that it is a perfect scheme No scheme is perfect None 
can be. It ?s open to much improvement Let those, who are sincerely anxious 
to help, suggest improvements and we shall be grateful to them Let them not 
think that the united wisdom of India, such as it is, has put forward this scheme 
in a light hearted spirit without sufficient deliberation Now that being so, 
it is hardly necessary for me to say that until a better scheme, a scheme 
calculated to serve our needs is put forward, it is our bounden duty to whole- 
heartedly support this Congress-League scheme It is also our duty — I need 
hardly assure our critics and the Government that if they will put forward some 
other''scheme equally capable of doing us good, we shall consider it with the 
respect and attention which is due to it But until we have such a scheme we 
must adhere to the Congress-League Scheme 

Before 1 close, let me make an appeal to the members of the Government 
and to our European friends, both in India and outside, that they ought to 
recognise that the great priciple which they have advocated must be applied to 
India, as well as tD other countries That being so, they ought to take note of the 
deficiencies and failures of the present system of administration and the 
pressing and urgent need for removing these defects Looking at the question 
in that light and honestly desiring that there should be peace and harmony and 
good-will between Indians and our British fellow-subjects, let them put forward 
whole-heartedly a scheme such as^we have put forward, which does not ask for 
complete transference of power from them to us but which only asks that we shall 
have some power transferred to us m order that we should be able to better serve 
our people and our country If they approach the question in that light they will 
help m the solution of the question If, on the other hand, they thmk that by 
putting forward some miserable proposal they will satisfy our demand, they will 
find themselves mistaken We, of course, have not much power, and, being 
constitutional men, we can only urge and entreat , but when the whole people are 
united in pressing for reform, that reform cannot be long withheld It is in this 
spirit that I ask you to accept this resolution urging that the Government shall be 
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pleased to pass an Act of Parliament laying it down that complete self-govern- 
ment is the aim and object of British Rule in India and providing that the first step 
towards that responsible government shall be the scheme put forward by the 
Congress and the Moslem-League. (Cheers). X 

Mr. Surendranath Banerjea said :* 

I have not come to make a speech but to introduce this delegate to you. 
We have spoken of the Namasudra class. Here is a representative of the Nama- 
sudras. What is more, he is their leader. He has opened a dispensary and a 
school and he is a philanthropist in his own way among his countrymen. He has 
come here to repudiate the attitude of ariozen Namasudras who are assisting the 
Anglo-Indian community in their fight against Home Rule. _ He will speak in 
Bengali and he desires me to tell yoirthat he and his castemen whole-heartedly 
give their support to Home Rule. The gentleman held Home Rule meetings 
presided over them and passed Home Rule resolution. (Applause). 

The Namasudra gentleman, Bhegai Haider, then spoke a few words in Bengali in 
support of the resolution. 

The resolution was duly carried. 




Thirteenth Resolution : Indians in the Colonies. 


Thirteenth Mr. M. K. Gandhi moved the following Resolution and spoke m Hindt : 

Resolution i Thu Congress re expresses its regret that the British Indians of South Africa still 
Mr Gsnahl 

labour under disabilities which materially affect their trade and render their res’dence 
difficult, and unjustly and unduly restrict their movement to and m these parts of the 
Empire, and hopes that the local authorities will realise their responsibility to the 
Indians who have, in spite of disabilities, taken their full share in the war by raising 
corps and otherwise remove the disabilities complained of, and authorises the 
President to cable the substance of the resolution to the respective authonties 


M, Mr. Paltanwalla spoke in support of the resolution . He said • 

p»lLmnw»n». Madam President, ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Gandhi who preceded me has 

already spoken to you on the resolution which he has moved I will very shortly 
place before you certain calamities which befall the lot of our Indian bretbern in 
British East Africa 1 do not think 1 can find a better place or a larger or more 
representative gathering than what I see before me here to-day. Our country- 
men have lived at the Port of East Afnca possibly for some centuries under the 
Sultan of Zanzibar Our Indian brethem have opened the gates of East Africa 
for British traders and administrators. They have secured lots of territory and 
they have developed the country, built railways and have done several other 
distinguished works, and look at the reward that we g-t for all this There is a 
market called the European market where we cannot exhibit our goods nor can 
we enter there ; we are not admitted into the hotels ; we have no hospitals whete 
our sick patients can go and we have to put up along with Africans who are called 
janghs. We are not provided with schools and colleges for our children. We 
are not represented on the Municipal Corporation or on th^ Legislative Council. 
We are not made Justices of the Peace or visiting Justices of Prison, nor are we 
given any position or place in the administration. We are not allow ed to buy 
bouses or build or lire in tbe vicinity of Europeans. Is this equality or 
humanity? This is the treatment that we get after opening up and developing 
the country. Our population ts much greater than them and our taxation also 
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is very much greater At the early outbreak of the war we offered our services Thirteenth 
not as coolies or dooly bearers but as fighting men and we fought the Germans Mr 
till the Indian Defence Force arrived m East Africa Moreover, we have 
subscribed, given donations and gifts and whatever was asked for from, time to 
time We have no prestige after sacrificing our men and giving money and 
materials We cannot secure lands either for building or for agricultural pur 
poses, while Germans, Americans, Australians and other nations are allowed to 
buy land and build houses provided they are white I appeal to you very 
seriously to think aver this matter ITiough we are far away we are with you 
(Cheers) 

The resolution was supported by Sbeik Ibrahim in Hindi St Ibrahim 

Mr Sadhu Ganpat Pantalu in supporting the resolution said Mr Canpat 

I may tell you that in the sacred scripture of the Mahomedans they learn antalu 
that in the beginning of things God placed all his creation before him and offered 
reason to that creation Who would take the responsibility of acting up to the 
possession of that reason ? Proud man accepted that responsibility Therefore 
man's privilege of possessing reason and power is also associated with the 
responsibility of using that reason and power properly, so that he could not be 
found guilty and punished by the Maker of all beings Great is the responsibi- 
lity of the people to whom is entrusted the destiny of a people whose civilization 
is greater than their own and whose history is longer than their own In the year 
1857, it pleased Her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria to take up the admrnis 
tration of the country into her hands That Providence who committed us to 
her care also provided that she should treat all the people alike, Indians and Non 
Indian withih the British Empire But madam, you will see that Indians are 
not treated well in their own lands and even when they go out of it to other lands 
they are not treated properly they are treated like so many beings of a lower 
class Is that right? When we ask for this and that, our critics say ‘ you 
are unfit for government ” I ask them * are you fit for Government, you who 
have undertaken to rule over the people entrusted to your care? You have not 
the power to compel subordinate countries under your power to make rules and 
regulations so as to make the citizens of the empire fairly equal The people 
there will not admit the Indians to equal rights and privileges and yet you are 
going to give them further privileges, viz that of having a voice in the Council 
of the Empire Madam, this resolution does not appear to me to be sufficiently 
strong — it seems to me to be of the old spirit It certainly does not appear to 
be a resolution of N a w India It is not enough that the President of this Congress 
should be asked to send a cablegram It is necessary that we should impress 
upon the Imperial Government that unless they exert themselves in this matter 
and make England feel that great injustice is being done and unless this is 
redressed, a great retribution will follow 
The resolution was earned 


Fourteenth Resolution Indentured Labour 
Babu Sasanka Jiban Ray, m moving the next resolution said Baba 

Madam President, Ladies and gentlemen, the resolution that I have been J 
called upon to move runs thus 

Thi3 Congress is of opinion that the report of the Inter departmental Committee 
duch recently eat m London to consider the question of Indentured Labour is not 
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Fou tecnth calculated to deal with the evls of ndentured labour This Congress is further of 
Resolution op n on that noth ng short of complete abol lion of indentured labour whether 
Sa^ntaJ described as such or otherw se can effectively meet the evils wh ch have been 

Ror B dm tied by all concerned to have done irreparable harm to the labourers and this 

Congress records its grateful appreciation of the services rendered to the cause by 
Mr C F Andrews wbo at considerable r sk to health journeyed to the Fiji Isles and 
is still labouring for the welfare of the !nd ans residing n those Isles 

The subject matter of this resolution is of supreme importance But for 
the question of Home Rule which is now stirring our minds and engrossing the 
attention of all our countrymen this question of the oppression of out fellow 
countrymen in the different parts of the British Empire would have engaged far 
more attention at the present moment Three years ago the whole country from 
one end to the other was stirred by stones of oppression that were committed 
abroad in the colonies of Great Britain upon our brothers and sisters These 
stones of oppression are still vivid in our recollection We know to what extent 
our sisters and brothers in the distant colonies of England did suffer in those times 
Now the government of Lord Hardinge promised that the system of indentured 
labour would be totally abolished but after the departure of Lord Hardinge 
and with the advent of a new Viceroy the policy of the Government underwent 
a thorough change and transformation Hence it is that we hear that the dis 
abilities of our countrymen abroad have not yet been removed There was 
appointed an Inter Departmental Committee which sat in London in order to 
devise means by which th conditions of Indian labourers both male and female 
in the British colonies might be ameliorated But I am sorry to say that 
the Committee were more solictious for the interest of the white planters of the 
Colonies of England than foi the interest of the labourers who went there 
resided there and contributed to their prosperity The colonial policy of 
England at the commencement of the growth of the British Empire was this 
they took away laboureis from India under an agreement by which they were 
bound to serve for a definite period five to »en years in the distant colonies The 
prosperity of South Africa and all the other colonies of England has been 
established by the labours of the indentured labourers who migrated from India 
Now that the prosperity of these Colonies has been built up on a sound footing 
the colonials turn round and try their utmost to luck out the Indians (Shame 
shame) We had hopes that the Government of Lord Chelmsford would slick 
to the promise which Lord Hardings held out to us but the report of the Inter 
Departmental Committee shows that it was solicitous only for the welfare of 
the white planters of the Colonies and totally unmindful of the grievances under 
which our sisters and brothers are suffering there Now if we had Home Rule 

all those disabilities would have disappeared We have a sacred duty to 

perform We must arouse the national conscience and a great protest must be 
made against this policy of the Government If these disabilities are not 
removed we must adopt retaliatory measures for retaliation is the only weapon 
we can wield with success to resist the aggrandising policy of England and her 
Colonies (Cheers) 

The resolution was passed 



The Depressed classes 


Mr G A Natesan moved the next resolution which runs as follows 
Th 3 Congress urges upon the people ol Ind a the necess ty just ce and righteous 
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ness of removing all disabilities imposed by custom upon the depressed classes the Fifteenth 
disabilities bemg of a most vexatious and oppressive character subjecting those classes q a. 
to considerable hardship and inconvenience Nates an 

He said 

Ladies and Gentlemen, This question has been receiving great attention 
for years m other platforms , but in view of the unique character of this Congress, 
the Subjects Committee thought it necessary, after having framed a scheme of 
self government for India, that we should complete that by asking us to prepare 
ourselves for the task of self government The first great duty is to see 
that all inequalities and injustices are removed You will see that this 
resolution specially asks you to remove disabilities of a most vexatious 
and oppressive character Having asked for the full rights of British citizenship, 
we cannot possibly deny the common rights of humanity particularly to our own 
people It is disgustingly cruel and inhuman as the late Mr Gokhale said that 
sixty millions of our people should be subjected to disabilities of the most galling 
character Without injuring your religious feelings without giving up all that 
is best in your religious traditions I think the Congress has a right to ask of you 
and of me and of others elsewhere that such absurd restrictions as the 
non admission of these people to schools should be removed Tbe Congress has 
also a claim upon all human beings to see that in some portions of the country 
where these people are refused even the use of the common well these 
restrictions should disappear 1 must ask you to remember that out of this very 
gTeat community of sixty miliums, has sprung up in southern India the saintly 
Nanda, in the Bombay Presidency Chokamila, and in Northern India Rohidas 
You must also remember that the gallant band who fought under the leadership 
of Mr Gandhi in South Africa belonged to tbs class Is it just, it it proper 
that a class that contains such fine material, such latent abilities such superior 
character should be subjected lo these galling disabilities? I am sure that there 
will be only one answer and I feel no hesitation m asking you to approve of 
this resolution and to do your best to cany it into effect In attempting 
to elevate ourselves and in trying to remove these galling restnctions we ere but 
elevating Indian manhood, and when Responsible self government is to be 
given to us we shall be in a position to say that Indians of all classes of all 
creeds, have the fullest rights the commonest social rights, have free -access to 
all schools, to all institutions so that Indian manhood may develop in all its 
truest, best and noblest traditions 

Mr B J Desai m supporting the resolution said M r J3 J 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 am a Brahmin from Guzrat 
1 have the privilege of seconding the resolution that has been placed before you 
The disabilities under wbch some of our brethern suffer are a great blow to 
tbe equality and brotherhood of man that we preach From the great height 
of the resolution that you have passed this morning, with what face will we 
approach the British Democracy or any other power if we are unable to uplift 
our own brethem? They will say ‘What lies m your own power, the 
obliteration of the social degradation of a section of your own people, you have 
been unable to do I We can do it by self help and by self help alone and in 
this matter we need not approach any other power hut ourselves That proves 
the necessity of the great forward step that this Congress has taken in allowing this 
resolution to be moved before you The necessity of this resolution, if nothing 
else were needed, was this — Was it not Mr Lloyd George, who, a short tune 

33 
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Fifteenth ago, told the people of England that labour alone will win the war? I say 

SWr that it is only social justice that will win for us the Self-Government that we 

Des, ’‘ are seeking Only one word more 1 wish to put it on a stiU highei ground 

Was it not our Lord Krishna himself who declared “I shall be found in the 
heart of every human being?” What right has therefore any human being 
to deny the common privileges of humanity to a large section, as many as sixty 
millions of us — -what nght have they to say that between you and us there is such 
an undivided, indivisible and unsurpassable difference that you and 1 do not belong 
to the pale of the same society The existence of this great bane is an insult 
to the name of Hinduism Therefore, both on the ground of necessity and on ^ 

the ground of justice, as well as on the ground of righteousness , for the truth 
that you cherish, how can you deny them what this resolution demands, when the 
justice lies in your own hands? and if you fail to do that, with what justice, with 
what face will you demand Self Government? (Cheers) 

Mr Rama Mr Rama Iyer in supporting the resolution said 

,yet Madam President, ladies and gentlemen, this is an all-round Congress 

You have heard the call for political freedom, you have also heard the call 
for religious freedom — that religion should not entail political disability as in the 
case of Mr Md Ah and Shaukat All You have also'heard in the omnibus 
resolution the call for educational freedom for lads to grow up along our own 
national ideals Thus it is an all-round Congress I am therefore very glad to 
support this resolution This resolution calls for social freedom by which we 
shall shatter the shackles that bind the lower classes They are the foot of the 
nation and if you and I would climb the hill of Home Rule, we must first 
shatter the shackle on. our toot and then and then only will Home Rule come 
to us If you cannot have compartmental autonomy, as Mr Lionel Curtis 
proposes, surely you cannot have compartmenftal freedom You cannot be 
political democrats and at the same time social autocrats Remember that a 
man, a social slave, cannot be politically a free man We all have come here 
to see the vision of united India, not only politically united but uhited all along 
the line Yesterday we saw Mother India jn the three ladies sitting on the 
platform —In the mother of Md All we saw Mother India helpless in her 
children’s internment, m Mrs Naidu we saw the spirit of the old and the 
sweetness of the new — having shattered all social shackles, though politically 
not free yet struggling by our side for political freedom , and in the glorious 
President, we saw the vision of Mother India, who was not only to be politically 
free, socially free but who was to be free in all directions I have, therefore, 
great pleasure in supporting the proposition and as we go, let us take this lesson 
from our President — she is fighting her own caste people to free you and me 
Therefore, let us, those of us who are Brahmins, who belong to the higher castes, 
go to our villages and shatter the shackles of the low castes, people who are 
struggling against our own men — the social bureaucrats of our own land 
President I may tell you, gentlemen, that Mr Rama Iyer is a Malaban 
Brahmin who practises all that he has said (Cheers) 

Mr M Asaf All of Delhi in further supporting the resolution said 
Ah * that the problem of the depressed classes was one of the most difficult of all 

They had been crying shame upon the arbitrary and autocratic action of the 
bureaucratic bunglers, but now it was the turn of the depressed classes — the 
untouchables to cover them, Indians, with shame There were many millions 
of these victims of misfortune who had been plying their degraded trades in 
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litter muteness for thousands of years never emerging from the abyss of degrada 
lion into which the cruel and utterly unjustified customs of the country had hurled Mr Asaf 
them Whether it was the spring time of hope, or the summer of realisation 
to others, to these unfortunate creatures it was always the winter of black despair 
It seemed a cruel irony of fate that those who were vociferously clamouring for 
the attainment or preservation of human rights themselves were so little mindful 
of the legitimate rights of others under them Was it just or fair that a mute 
section of humanity should be left to suffer the very wrongs for whose redress 
others were sheding their blood m the battlefield 3 Why, even the 
‘untouchables , in spite of all that cruel custom had subjected them to were 
human beings and children of the soil, m whose veins coursed the self same 
red blood as in the veins of those who arrogated superiority to themselves 
The depressed classes were entitled to the same privileges as their betters in 
worldly circumstances and could not be debarred from the birthright of man 
It was a standing reproach to the Indians that they had any depressed classes 
at all, and it was for the extinction of this reproach that they prayed 


A Resolution withdrawn 

The next resolution which stood in the name of Mrs Sarojmi Naidu tan thus 
This Congress is of opinion that the same tests be applied to women as to men 
in regard to the franchise and to eligibility for election to all elective bodies concerned 
with Local Government and Education 
The President said 

As the question has not been discussed in the country Mrs Naidu desires 
me to ask your permission to withdraw it so that during the year discussion may take 
place upon it before it is placed before the next year s Congress 
The permission was granted and the resolution was withdrawn 


Sixteenth Resolution Working of Coercive Legislation 
The President then moved the following resolutions from the chair 

That a request be made to Parliament through the Secretary of State for S xteenth 
india to appoint a Parliamentary Commission to enqu re into the working of the Re * t>,utlon 
special coercive legislation passed by the Governor in Council and the Supreme of 
Legislative Council and Local Government restricting freedom of speech writing 
association and meetings and the use of the Defence of India Act for s mila'r 
purposes together with the varied working of the laws in different Provinces causing 
uncertainty and distrust That the President submit the above to the Secretary of 
State through H E the Viceroy ® 


Seventeenth Resolution Boy Scouts Movement 

This Congress recommends the format on of Ind an Boy Scouts Associations Seventeenth 
m every province under Indian control Resolution 

The resolutions were put separately and carried 


Eighteenth Resolution Deputation to England 

The Hon Mr K V Rangaswamy lyngar in moving the next resolution said R»n£‘ V 
We have re-adopted the Self Government resolution with much enthusiasm 
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and we have done that only to impress on the British Democracy the 
imperative necessity of our being granted Home Rule or fifteen annas of it as 
styled by an eminent authority I wish and all of us wish that all our grievances 
may be remedied and all our demands may be granted by the passing of 
resolutions But unfortunately it is not so Here is a practical proposition of 
the Congress which runs thus 

That the All India Congress Committee be authorised to send a deputation to 
England if necessary 

Experience has taught us that the demands of our pressing needs are cnes 
in the wilderness and, as Professor Bose humorously put it yesterday, the 
authorities have developed a sort of deafness and their vision is stunted From 
the method of appealing to a soulless and deaf bureaucracy, this proposition 
aims at educating the British democracy There is certainly a great hope in that 
direction Their vision is not stunted They move with the world knowing the 
changes in the attitude of the world spirit It may be said whether they are liberal 
of radical they are all conservatives when the question of India comes But it is 
really not so, we have been hearing of the grand success of Mr Joseph Baptista s 
lour m England It is not a question of loving their kith and km here, it is a question 
of war against autocracy When they would be wavenng between love for 
some of tbeir kith and km who would ever like to keep us as we are and the 
love of justice, there should be a strong-deputation to convince them of the justice 
of our cause Further, all sorts of misrepresentation should be corrected 
The more they are educated in Indian matters the better for us I would have 
liked if the Congress had passed a scheme by which Congress Committees could 
be established thoroughout the allied world who are fighting for the liberty 
of smaller nations 1 may also inform you that the success of the agitation over 
the internment of our revered president was more due to the influence of the outside 
world than to our internal demands This is not only my opinion but also 
that of our revered leader (Cheers) 

The resolution was carried 

The President then moved the following resolutions which were earned 


E gtiteenth 
Resolution 


Nineteenth Resolution Congress and the Labour Party 

This Congress requests Mr Joseph Baptista and Mr H S L Polak both 
now in England to convey to the Labour Party in annual session assembled its 
cordial welcome of their proRerted help in obtaining the passage through Parliament 
of a statute embodying the grant of responsible government in India This Congress 
authorises the President to send a cablegram to Sir 'William Wedderbum Bart Chair 
man of the British Committee of the National Congress informing him that in response 
to an invitation from representatives of the Labour Party the Congress is requesting 
Messrs Baptista and Polak to attend the forthcoming Congress 


Twentieth Resolution Formation of New Congress Circles 

Twentieth That the Telegu districts in the Madras Presidency Sind in the Bombay 

Resolution Piesidency and Delhi with Ajmere Merwara and British Rajputana be constituted 
into separate Congress circles 


Twenty-first Resolution Amendment of the Constitution 

Twenty " 

Resolution. {«) That in Article VI and other Articles of the constitution the Word Pro 
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vince” means and includes any provincial area which is constituted into a Congress Twenty 
circle s ReiolutK 

(b) That in Article VI the word ‘Nine ’ be omitted 

(c) That after the word ‘ Madras” “I! Andhra" be added, that ‘ II” be changed 
into ‘ III”, that after the word Bombay” * IV Sindh” be added, that "III” be changed 
into ’V”, and “IV" into * VI" and that after the words United Provinces," "VII 
enclave of Delhi - with Ajmere-Merwara and British Rajputana ’ be added 
and that V ' be changed into ’ VIII”, *VI into * IX”, 1 VII ’ into "X”, 

VIII" into “XI ’ and ‘ IX" into "XII". 

(d) That in Article Xlll for the words beginning with 15 representatives’ 
and ending with Burma’ the following be substituted 


14 Representatives for Madras, 

U 


,, Andhra 

20 


,, Bombay 

5 


„ Smdh 

25 


,, Bengal 

25 


„ United Provinces 

5 


, British Rajputana, Delhi, and Ajmere Merwara 

20 


,, Punjab including North West Frontier Province 

12 


,, Central Provinces 

20 


„ Behar and Orissa 

6 


„ Berar 

5 


,, Burma 


(e) That in Article XXIV lor the words from not more than 15 to Burma” a 
similar change be made as in the above resolution 

(J) That the representatives of the newly formed Congress Grcles and the 
additional members for the other circles do take their place on the All India Congress 
Committee m 1918 as soon as their names are reported to the general Secretaries not 
withstanding anything contained in Articles 14 15 and 17 of the Constitution and that 
this precedure be without detriment to the elections made for 1918 under Article XIV 


Twenty-second Resolution : The British Congress Committee. 

That this Congress records its sense of high appreciation of the services of Sir T wentjr 
William Wedderburn and other members of the British Committee and resolves that second 
the organization of the British Committee and India should be maintained Rwolutii 


Twenty-third Resolution General Secretaries 

The PRESIDENT said We want to pass a vote of thanks to the retiring Secre- Tweniy 
taiies who have served us so well Mr Subba Rao does not wish to carry on his work Resolution 
as Secretary of the Congress and the Subjects Committee has put in his place the name 
of Mr Kesava Pillai 

(a) That Messrs Kesava Pillai C P Ramaswami Aiyar and the Hon’ble Mr 
Bhurgn be appointed General Secretaries of the Congress for the next year 

(b) That this Congress desires to convey its most grateful thanks to Messrs / 

Subba Raa and Nawab Syed Mahommed general Secretaries of the Congress, and 

hopes that they will still give the Congress their help and their counsel 
The resolution was carried by acclamation 


Twenty-fourth Resolution : Next session of the Congress. 

Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh, in inviting the Congress to Delhi, said : > 

Madam President and gentlemen, on behalf of the people of Delhi and as Twenty- 
President of the Delhi Congress Committee, I beg to invite the Congress to Delhi 
(cheers) and I propose that the next session of the Congress be held at Delhi in 
December next. 

34 
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The resolution was put and earned. 

Mr Subba Rao then read out the names of the members of the All-India Con- 
Committee for the ensuing year 


Thanks to the President 

Mr B ChakraVarti in moving a vote of thanks to the President said 

My beloved countrymen and countrywomen, I bring you a message of joy 
and congratulation at this late hour Do not think that I have presented myself 
at this hour to inflict a long speech upon you I am certain that I shall not 
get any thanks from any of you if I attempted to do so 1 have th" unique 
honour, privilege and pleasure of asking you to join me in according a vote of 
thanks to your President I am certain that I am voicing the opinion of every 
one here (Cries of all, all) that at this crisis we could not possibly have had a 
better President than the President of this Congress Her wisdom her tact, 
her cheerfulness her patience, her many qualities fit her to be a great leader, the 
leader of a nation at a time when that nation is passing through an exceptional 
crisis Gentlemen, it is the lot of India that the Eternal Mother appears in 
human form when India is m trouble, specially when troubled on account of 
misrule and misgovemment Therefore, I say that it is the Divine Mother the 
spirit of Mother India, who has incarnated herself in Mrs Besant (Cheers) It 
is the same Sita, the Mother incarnate of India, who has come back to deliver us 
from oppression and misrule due to a form of Government in which the people 
have no share My fnends from Madras will appreciate it when I say that in 
order to qualify herself Mother India had to go into banishment and exile under 
beauracratic misgovemment and oppression before she was qualified 'to be the 
saviour of our country It was also in Madras that Mother Sita had to go into 
exile and submit to the rigours of banishment Just as after the war in Ceylon 
good government. Ram Rajya, was established in India, so also after the 
present European war. Ram Rajya will be established in India (Loud Cheers) 
All controversies will be hushed and our self government resolution will be an 
accomplished fact if we all with one voice demand it If that is done, I can 
assure you we shall not have to wait for ten years or fifteen years or even for 
two years or one year There is no power on earth that can resist it I am 
sure you are resolved upon it (Cries of ‘yes, we are’) and our President will be 
better pleased to know that than to have a vote of thanks, however genuine and 
enthusiastic Ladies and gentlemen on my own behalf on behalf of all the 
delegates, I beg to move a hearty vote of thanks to the President and I am sure 
of a most cordial and enthusiastic response (Loud and Prolonged cheers and 
cries of Bande Mataram ) 


Thanks to delegates, volunteers and workers 

Rai Baikuntha Nath Sen Bahadur, in thanking all those who had contributed io 
the success of the Congress, said 

I am not going to tire your patience by anything like a speech I stand 
here, m the first instance, to offer the sincere thanks of the Reception Committee to 
our brother delegates You will be glad to hear that we have had at this year’s 
Congress as many as 4966 delegates (Applause) This is a record number, for 
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the largest that we have ever had dunng the last thirty -one years was 2300 at 
Lucknow Some o{ our delegates have come from long distances, at gieat suffer Volunteer, 
mg and inconvenience I am fully aware of out shortcomings, of the inadequacy ^ 
of out arrangements (Cries of No’, No’) You will excuse me for them When Math Sen 
returning home and forgiving us you will have this consolation in mind that you 
gathered so strong The Reception Committee offers its sincere thanks to the 
visitors also It is for want of space and nothing else that the Reception Cora 
mittee war unable to issue more tickets a matter which we all regret I hope 
those disappointed visitors, who could not obtain tickets will forgive the Recep 
tion Committee, and those who have been furnished with tickets will excuse 
us for any inconvenience which they might have felt while sitting m this panda! 

Next, on behalf of the Reception Committee, I beg to offer our sincere thanks to 
our volunteers, who, I am told numbered over 700 All of them come from 
the higher classes and many of them are graduates I have personally ascertamed 
that they have worked m a whole hearted way and have not hesitated even to 
do the work ordinarily done by menial servants Besides this they fully under- 
stood their duties — they were afraid, I believe, of martial law, they stood at 
their posts and discharged their duties well On behalf of the Reception Com 
mittee, 1 also offer thanks to the hundred and fifty volunteers who came from 
Bombay and other distant places These volunteers who came from Bombay 
and Madras and the U P are entitled to our special thanks (Applause) That 
they undertook this journey to help the organisation in a different province is very 
creditable to them and we are all thankful to them Now I cannot say too 
much with regard to our Captain, Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose, who, by 
his conduct, by his physique, by his tact, is justly entitled to be a Captain 
not only of the volunteers that we have here but also of the volunteers 
who have been fighting elsewhere (Cheers and laughter) In this connection 
I cannot help mentioning the names of some of the workers past and present, 
viz Messrs I B Sen, Laht Mohan Das Satis Chandra Chatterjee, 
and B K Lahiri, who are all entitled to the special thanks of the Reception 
Committee We also take this opportunity of expressing our thanks to the 
Calcutta Corporation for the use of this land where we are holding this Congress 
1 also offer cur thanks to the railway authorities of the E I R , E B R , and 
the B N R for having given us facilities for receiving our delegates at their 
stations We also offer our thanks to the Government Police Officers who have 
rendered us help Last of all, we thank those ladies who treated the whole 
assembly with their delightful music Before retiring 1 offer thanks to the Press 
who have all attended here and very likely reported our proceedings, sometimes 
distortedly and sometimes correctly 


President s closing speech 

MRS BESANT, in bringing the proceedings of the Congress to a close, said 

Fellow delegates and friends before 1 say words of farewell, you will 
'allow me to make a few announcements that are necessary Tomorrow at 
8 o clock in this pandal the Social Conference will meet At 1 2 o clock the 
Industrial Conference meets also in the pandal At 1 2 o’clock also the new 
All India Congress Committee will meet — but the meeting will be short so that 
those who want to attnd the Industrial Conference can easily do it On 
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Monday the 31st the Home Rule Conference takes place at the house where 
I am staying, viz m Kavuaj Upendra Nath Sen’s, at 116, Lower Circular Road 
It is not a public meeting but a business meeting for the arrangement of the work 
of the coming year On Monday at 4 o'clock in Beadon Square there is to be 
an open-air meeting, of which details will be printed tomorrow That meeting 
takes place because there is no hall large enough to contain the people who 
wanted to come So we meet in the open air That meeting is chiefly meant 
for students and young men who could not come to the Congress, but who say 
that they wanted to see their great men Many of the leaders will be there m 
order that their patriotic and rightful desire may be granted to them Pundit 
Malavya, Mr Tilak, Mr Gandhi, Mr Surendranath Banerjea and a large 
number of others will be there, and 1, as President of the Congress, will take the 
chair (Cheers) 

Friends, I do not know what 1 can say for the over-generous words which 
fell from the lips of Mr B Chakravarty I cannot thank you sufficiently for 
your good thought of me, but I would pray you — do not pitch your hopes too high 
for then you will expect what none can give — absence of error, perfect accuracy 
of judgment — I am not an incarnation or anything of the sort bqt only a servant 
of that Mighty Mother, the Sakti, who is embodied in no mortal body but m 
the immortal body of India 1 am but a reflection 1 am but a poor instrument 
in hands far mightier than I can imagine, and you should no more praise me than 
you should praise the chisel in the hands of the sculptor because it cuts the marble 
into some exquisite figure of beauty It only carves the marble, it is only a tool 
I am only the chisel, and you should praise not the tool but the Artist, for then 
only will you be safe from disappointment — then only will you look for leader- 
ship not to a mortal leader but to God and Mother India alone (cheers), for they 
alone are worthy of your reverence, they alone are worthy of your trust For 
me, 1 will do my best, but, as my great leader, H P Blavatsky said, I am only 
the window through which the sun shines Worship the sun — do not make too 
much of the glass through which light for the moment happens to be coming 

1 have to thank you all, for, what could one person do against 10,000? 
It is you who have made the Congress a success — It is you who have kept the 
order of the Congress, you who by your self control, however uncomfortable 
you were, have made my work so easy I have been the nominal President 
sitting there — each of you is the real President, who, by self rule, have made 
the success of the Congress possible and 1 thank specially those who, desiring 
to move amendments showed that they loved their country more than their 
local interests, and by their self control, by their willingness to submit to what 
may be the will of the majority, showed that they were inspired by the spirit of 
true Democracy — not changing their opinion, not varying in their own thoughts, 
but yielding to the wishes of the majority, because in the voice of the people 
Democracy is truly expressed 

Then I would add my thanks to the volunteers — ! thank them for the self- 
sacnfice not only of to day and the last few days but of the last two months 
during which they have been preparing for their work, and 1 bear testimony to 
tbe wonderful good temper and courtesy of their captain Mr Bose, who has 
had the hardest possible time, whom everybody was wanting and who apparently 
never lost his temper — perhaps he has no temper to lose (laughter) One sug- 
gestion 1 should like to make If volunteers want to come from other provinces 
next year, let them come earlier so that they can drill with the volunteers of the 
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province itself Let them be entirely under the captain of the Province where ® esant 
the Congress meets, so that the whole arrangements may be easily made and no 
confusion may arise Delhi will certainly want your help It has been only 
newly born into a Congress circle and will be glad to have assistance from outside 
■ — and you will make it twice as valuable by coming a little beforehand and by 
placing yourselves at the disposal of the Captain there so that we may have one 
army and not different regiments out of relation with each other I make this 
suggestion for the future, for I know Mr Bose has suffered to a certain extent, 
as he had to make room for outside young men eager to help but not knowing 
exactly what was wanted from them 

1 should like to endorse Mr Jinnah’s proposal that, when the Reform Bill 
is before the country, there should be a special meeting held of the Congress and 
the Moslem League together so that they can jointly make up their minds on the 
attitude they will adopt towards the proposed legislation India should stand 
united at the critical moment, and 1 trust the Hon’ble Mr Jinnah’s pioposal will 
betaken up by the All-India Congress Committee and the Council of. the Moslem 
League so that lt'may be earned into effect 

There is another point I want to put to you strongly You allowed me 
this morning to put before you an urgent resolution for a Jain pundit who has been 
fasting for some thirty five days There are others who are suffering There is 
Raja Gopal Singh who represents one of the oldest families of Rajputana, and 
who was sent to jail for breaking an internment rule After he had suffered in 
jail he was interned again on coming out His whole state and his house were 
taken over and his son is m difficulties, because his state is being held by the 
Government He was untried and undefended There was no evidence which 
the Government dared to put forward and yet he is suffering as though he was an 
ordinary criminal {cries of ‘shame’) Mind you, a Rajput prince of one of the 
oldest families in India sent to the common jail (Cries of ‘shame') because he 
did not obey literally an internment rule piade and imposed upon him by an Exe- 
rntive order 1 But harsh as it may seem, these are not the worst cases We 
know these and we can speak for these, but what about those nameless ones who 
are suffering — a thousand of them in Bengal ! 

Friends, since 1 came here I began to take some pairs to investiga e and 
see people who could tell me of their condition I can say to you m solemn 
truth that the tortures that are being inflicted on these young men are simply 
heart rending — some of them are in a state of semi starvation— nay, more than 
semi-starvation, for one pice worth of fried nee a day is almost total starvation 
for a young and active man — in the islands near Chittagong In the Alipur jail, 
you have men put into solitary cells, the worst punishment that could be inflicted 
on man While according to law, a convicted person may not be kept in 
solitary confinement for more than a fortnight, some of them have been for months 
Naturally, the bram becomes confused, in some cases it has failed entirely A 
brilliant young man has been turned into a lunatic being interned without trial. 

Without evidence, without conviction but only on the conjecture of the Police. 

In Allpore you have men on hunger strike They only have such liquid food 
as can be forced down by a tube stuck down into the throat and this poured food 
is often thrown out again — the body can’t bear it- 1 know something of hunger 
strikes m England and Ireland They have Jailed more than one political prisoner 
by this forcible feeding — arms and legs tied together, head gripped in a vice, two 
or three strong men holding down the man and the so called Doctor pouring 
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Mm Bewnt nourishment down the tube into the throat that chokes or sends the liquid up the 
nose causing exquisite agony. I have seen people who have suffered from 
forcible feeding It is a torture more worthy of the Inquisition than of a civilized 
country. What are we going to do? We can protest for Mahomed Ah and 
Shaukat All, we can protest for Arjun Sethi, we can protest for Raja Gopal 
Singh, but those whom no one knows have suffered as bitterly as any one of them 
How they think we have forsaken them, we are indifferent to them — how they 
imagine they are left helpless to their enemies * Oh ! could we not send 
through some fnend — if we cannot do it by letter — that will give them mote 
trouble — can we not send our love, our sympathy and our loving thought to those 
who have dared to suffer I They would not be there without trial if the Govern- 
ment were able to convict them on any evidence worthy of the name — confessions 
forged and put into their mouths, no evidence, no cross examination, nothing to 
help the helpless ones— condemned out of then own mouth without trial, but by 
confessions that are wrung from them in the way that the Police Commission 
showed you some years ago In this way your own sons and brothers are con- 
demned to prison One lady came to me — five of her sons were ar.ested and 
two of them were afterwards set free and three are still held in bondage Let 
us make up our minds that we will work and work for these men till they are 
freed They must not stay there — they must not remain in the misery that they 
are in to day These suffering young men, brilliant men, shut out for ever from 
any career of usefulness, will ever be in a state of imprisonment until you win 
Home Rule when they will be saved If 1 wanted one argument for Home 
Rule, if 1 wanted to show how it is necessary to change the Government, I should 
point to those who are suffering, those who are starving, those who have ,com- 
nutted suicide, those who have gone mad, all being condemned without trial, 
without swom evidence, without any chance of defence 1 say that so long as 
these things continue, no other argument is wanted for Home Rule except the 
condition of our interned brethren in their misery 

I propose not merely to talk again — that may be useless — hut I propose to 
bring this before His Excellency the Viceroy, and 1 am asking for a personal 
interview in which to do it 1 propose, if it cannot go to the Secretary of State 
for India, at the present moment, to send it off to him when he goes to England 
I propose, unless justice is done and these young men are set free, to flood the 
English press with the knwoledge of what is being done in their name in India 
(Cheers) 

Our success is a dead certainty, if we work on May 1 mention one old 
man who has set a splendid example, — our lion hearted Sir Subramamya !)cr 
He is seventy-five years old. hut he has still the courage of a brave boy as well as 
the trained intellect olsthe man Take him for your example — look at him in his 
weak old age, toiling, suffering, facing danger, facing insult on d dishonour for 
the sake of the country, and then you, who are younger, you will not allow your- 
selves to fall behind You should follow that old man for India’s sake and 
realise that it would be cowardice for the young to shrink from that which that 
veteran is prepared to face 

Now, what must we do to win our freedom? Clearly wc must carry out 
to-day's resolutions We must raise the submerged classes to our own level 
You must treat them as brotheis and not as out -castes You must educate the 
whole people of the country. Now this u being done to tome extent At 
Mr. Tilak’s suggestion, on this Congress Day. I sent out a Presidential message 
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•which had been translated into all the chief ^vernaculars of the country, and Mrs 
20,000 copies m English — and these were distributed through our Home Rule 
Leagues l have received telegrams from many places I am not going to read 
them to you One of them says that nearly every village in the Bombay Presi- 
dency has listened to the message of Home Rule I should like you to keep 
Congress -Day for the future It is the first time this was done and its keeping 
was at the suggestion of Pundit Malaviya and Mr Gandhi It was they who 
originated the idea and we must keep it up The Presidential address has been 
read in all the large towns and the shorter message has been read in the villages 
Let us keep it up, that we may all together on next Congress Day feel that we 
are working with one heart and one mind Another thing is Mr Gandhi's 
monster petition In the possession of the Secretary of State are nine boxes full of 
books of signatures from Madras which were sent to Mr Montagu at Delhi — 
rune boxes full of almost a million signatures which were gathered in the Presi 
dency of Madras, asking for Home Rule for India They were not gathered 
without the men, who were signing, knowing what they were doing Many 
volunteers gave their service for this work and they went from house to house, and 
they explained what Home Rule meant They talked to the villagers about the 
difference it would make and the result was this magnificent list of signatures of 
which we have a duplicate list, so that we can defend it if any one chances to 
attack it In these and other ways the villagers must be educated You are 
not going to savages You are not going to men without brains You are not 
going to men without hearts, bu^ you are going to men who have been fed from 
their childhood on the Puranas, those ancient books, their stories, their doctrmes 
Does not the Sadhu preach to them? Does not the wandering Sannyasi speak 
to the villagers? Do they not think? Do they not understand ? These men, 
as was truly said, have a culture of then own You have only to put the thing 
m words they can understand Home Rule has become a sort of mantra that 
they themselves repeat They know what Swaraj means — They know it means 
ruling m one’s own household We must have them with us, we must have 
them behind us with the strength of their numbers, and who shall dare to keep 
India in chains when the masses of her people echo the demand of her educated 
men and women? There is plenty of woik to do and it is every man’s duty to 
do some of it Do not look at your neighbour and say. Go and do it Turn 
inwards and say ‘My body, my tongue, my brains, my mind 1 consecrate 
them to the Mother’ , and go and serve her among her masses W e were told 

truly that none can resist the demand of a united nation You must be united 
and you must speak not in prayers for boons and concessions, not in requests that 
England will give you this that or the other You are the judges of what India 
should have and you are the men to say what India demands not another nation 
not even England, but yourselves your own nation Away with the talk of 
boons You have a right to freedom A man’s right cannot be given to him 
by somebody else as a boon 

So, friends, we come to the end of our work days of work m which we have 
leamt the strength of a common purpose and common hope — hope is a weak 
■word — I must say a common certainty For this I know, that never yet has a 
nation determined to be free and that nation has remained in bondage under 
any other people Do not forget the eloquent words of Mrs Sarojim Devi 
•who addressed you, when she spoke to you of your power, when she exhorted 
you to use it The gift of freedom comes only from God He alone has a 
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nght to give it, but no nation can give it to another You must win your own 
Freedom You must make the temple of Liberty to be the glory of the Indian 
Nation You were so mighty in the past, you were mighty in the days of jour 
comparative degradation, and you assimilated those who tame as conquerors 
Your conquerors have been food for Mother India She has swallowed them 
all, assimilated them all to make her own flesh and her own blood We know 
no difference now The Moslem is our brother, the Parsi, the Jew, the Christian 
are all the sons of Hindusthan They are all our brethren and we are all com- 
mon worshippers in the temple of the Mother, and, like the temple of Jagannath 
at Pun, that temple should know no division among her children, as the Mothei 
knows no division among the children of her own heart and her own womb 

Then, friends, let us leave this sacred place, sacred because it is the temple 
of liberty, let us cany Mother India in our hearts, India on our lips, India m our 
brains, and when we meet again a year hence, we should have gone far on the 
road toTreedom, a freedom of which a nation is worthy, when a nation demands 
it, when a nation takes it,»a freedom which shall elevate you to a height that even 
ancient India was never able to touch, for you are greater, fuller, stronger even 
than ancient India, -nd the measure of the greatness of your past is not even the 
measure of the height of your future glory (Loud and enthusiastic cheers) 

1 declare this Congress closed - 
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